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= A clean 
soit 
dry 
towel 
or : 
every | 
pair of ) 


hands 


How does the Towelmaster work? 
A pull. Here’s a length of laundry- 
fresh towel, enough and to spare for 
a really-good dry. And as you pull, 

the used portion automatically winds a 
into a separate compartment of the : 
gleaming white Towelmaster cabinet. : 
Nothing more efficient. Nothing 

more hygienic. 


How much does the Towelmaster cost? 
5/- per roll of towelling. Minimum 
usage only one roll per cabinet per 
week. Installation is free. Maintenance is 
free (two or more cabinets). No 
replacement charges. In fact there 

are no other charges whatsoever. 


How much is the Towelmaster worth? 
Those few shillings give 180 pairs of 
hands an honest-to-goodness dry. 
Benefit staff and visitors alike. 

Give you 45 yards of goodwill. 

And what an infinitesimal price to 
pay for a clean bill of health! 


What are your particular needs ? 
We'll be glad to discuss them— 
without obligation. 


ADVANCE 


Towelmaster 


Advance Linen Services Ltd. (Dept.T 13), 
Stratton House, Piccadilly, London, W 1. 
Telephone: Mayfair 8886 
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In June 1920 the first advertised sound RADIO LINKS 
radio programme was broadcast from the Marconi AND TRANSM eet 


transmitter at Chelmsford. To-day Marconi AERIAL SYSTEMS 


high or medium power transmitters and high power 
aerials are installed in every one of the B.B.C’s COLOUR TELEVISION 


television transmitter stations and Marconi DES Gf | Mame eS Lt) 
television systems are being supplied to countries 
in North and South America, Europe and Asia. 


Complete Television and Sound Broadcasting Systems 


MARCONI’S WIRELESS TELEGRAPH COMPANY LIMITED + CHELMSFORD - ESSEX 
3 tG3 
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QUESTIONS THE MOTORIST IS ASKING 


“Are these new Tubeless tyres a success?’’ 


“Absolutely, sir! These tyres have more than stood up to the claim 
made by Dunlop when they introduced Tubeless to this country a couple of years back.” 

























“Can you supply them?’’ 


“Yes, sir. In the majority of sizes supplies are readily available.” 


“Will Dunlop Tubeless fit my wheels?’’ 


“All wheels of 16” diameter and under, sir—except 
wire spoked wheels. They’re quick and easy to fit and you don’t need a set all at 
once—buy them one at a time if you wish. You can get them remoulded, too.” 


“What's all this about no punctures?’’ 


“Pick up a nail in the tread, sir, and it’s practically certain the 

tyre will stay up. Carry on, and Call in here when convenient. It’s repaired in a 
minute or two, without deflating or taking the tyre from the rim. Another great 
thing is that Tubeless need far less frequent ‘topping up’ with air.” 


“Will my new car be fitted with Tubeless?’’ 


“Possibly—car manufacturers who fit Dunlop as standard equipment 
are fitting Tubeless on more and more of their new cars, but at the moment supplies 
are not sufficient to make a complete change-over. I think that by the end of the year most new 
cars will have them fitted, but at present it’s just the luck of the draw.” 
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The Wine of the Your HICK HARGREAVES 


The name to remember 
| when you requir 


ROTARY 
COMPRESSORS & 
VACUUM PUMPS 











1949 LIEBFRAUMILCH 


‘ =< 













a Capacities from 30 2,000 cfm. 
f LABEL | 
¥ " soni shin aus tabi als dosent andi aad en den tins bl ee gm oo een a 
: ie . , i 
: x dey too sweet, * i 
* I | 
; not too dry. ~ | FEED WATER 
¥ | | ‘DE AERATORS © 
The finest wine in its class. y | i Capacities from 20,000—450,000 Ibs./hr 
- | 
z Excellent with any main - \ 
| 
course—fish, poultry, ! 
‘ white meat or 
: * STEAM JET VACUUM 
4 red meat EQUIPMENT 
* * I and 2 stage for vacua v 29 = 
3 and 4 stage for absolute press 
> * down to | mm.Hg. or |e 
At your Wine Merchant’s 
: ; * HICK HARGREAVES & CO. LI 
4 SOHO IRONWORKS . re 
+ London Office: | Lancaster Pace. wi 
- ee S. §. &-O. WALLSARTEN 


— LONDON F.C.3 ssnsecnticsaemtentoeeindiieiaebiattebiaatinaiieiiersinanmencaaneaee 
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New partner 
for the farmer 








Sir James Scott Watson 


Editor introduces 





The Agricultural Review 


Within a lifetime farmers must be prepared to feed and help clothe a we 
world population double its present size, states Sir James Scott i 
Watson, Editor of the Agricultural Review, in his first leading article. a j oh 












ae ee 
To meet the challenge : a 
Sir James, formerly Chief Scientific Adviser to the Sir James, who set out on his remarkable agricultural End 
Ministry of Agriculture, introduces the new monthly career from his father’s farm in Scotland, welcomes ; aes 
farming journal as a partner to the farmer in his new editorial duties as “ something of an adven- — 
meeting this challenge. ture.”” He asks for the support of readers with ag 
— The Review, he says, will give farmers the information contributions, criticisms and suggestions. 
ola they need to keep abreast of achievements in the 
three all-important fields of scientific research, FIRST ISSUE DATED JUNE 1955 
| ee conditions and farm management. Sir The editorship of Sir James Scott Watson and the outstand- » 
James points out that the present dispersal of this ing qualifications of his advisory editorial team assure a ss 
knowledge in many reports and other publications — steadily high standard of contents. There will be an im- a 
~ . + * 
often couched in highly technical language — makes portant contribution each month by the Economist 4s 
+ diffi 4 Intelligence Unit, as well as abstracts of research publica- @ Ae 
r it difficult for the farmer to get at it. tienes and book reviews. : 
° In the first issue, authorities in their field will write on 
wire Sharing Experience new findings in chemical weed control, current work in sugar 
| a , : 2 beet improvement, baled silage, farming as a business, 
Those whom we hope to serve,” the Editor writes, hybrid poultry and additives in silage making. 
“are the farmers of Western Europe and those All progressive farmers and those concerned with farming 
& working in broadly similar environments... North progress will find this new journal rewarding reading. 
PS America and Australia and New Zealand have much * 
yon to teach Europe about economy of manpower, while 
4 the Netherlands or Denmark can provide many an 
object-lesson in the intensive use of land.” i se A 
i aa 
sae a 
a Siete | 
ON SALE NOW! 
. 
D Ibs./hr F 
Place an order with your newsagent now 
= a the coupon and post it today to: 
‘ Sate i¢ Circulation Manager, THE AGRICULTURAL REVIEW, 
<= © cripuion Dept., Long Lane, Liverpool 9. 
coe | - “ase send THE AGRICULTURAL REVIEW for 12 months. I enclose | 
9" He | ™y remittance for 30/-, the annual rate of subscription, post free. 
essures l | 
\ ame canis | 
., | 
is ord 
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“THE PRESIDENT” 


Super 
Stratocruisers 
to the U.S.A. 


Innumerable Glenfield Butterfly 
Valves are installed for the 

» regulation or automatic cutof 
of flow in penstocks, and fg 
control purposes at turbine 
inlets, in Hydro-electre 
plants throughout the worl, 
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You can tell a Vantella ! 4 


* You sleep in comfort —no extra fare! é 


* More space per passenger than any other first-class 
service — no extra fare! 

* Daily one-stop service to the U.S.A. and NON-STOP 
return — no extra fare! 

On any “President” flight you choose, you'll enjoy the 

stretch-out luxury of Sleeperette*-service . . . Maxim’s 

Cuisine . . .and superb hospitality. 

Super Stratocruisers — exclusive with Pan American — 
are the world’s largest, most powerful and quietest over- 
ocean airliners. You know you're flying the finest way to 
the U.S.A. on “The Fresident” Clippers.* 


\V 41 





To accommodate more passengers wishing to 
travel from London to the U.S.A. during the 
peak season—August Ist-October 15th—the all- 
Sleeperette Service will be replaced by standard 
Ist-class seating. The all-Sleeperette Service will 
be available on “The President” special flights 
every Sunday. 


ae | 


oer : You can always recognize its 
iit perfect manners! See howit 
studies your comfort, with its 





coat-style cut, its unshrinking 
neckband, its roomy chest. Observe 





GALL YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR PAN AMERICAN: 


LONDON... +++ 193/4 Piccadilly, W.1. (REGent 7282) ‘its Wan Heusen collars and cufis— 
Ls BIRMINGHAM . . Lombard House, Gt. Charies St. (GENtral 1126) ys-suitably formal, yet never stiff. An 
‘ GLASGOW . . . . 15 North Drive, St. Enoch Sq. 6.1. (City 5744) always-suitably »y 


“© observe its tactful price—just 9° 


(with Van Heusen iepd. collars and cuffs)” — 


Pan AMERICAN Tat paciect seis sich 


* Trade Mark, Pan American World Airways, ine. 





WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


; . stl 
@F Pattern-card from A/M COTELLA, I LONG LANE, 
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he world, 
To rail transport, the David Brown 


compamies are increasingly 

applying the skill of their 10,000 
strong team and the mighty resources of 
their steel foundries and gear 

works. The David Brown gear boxes 
and transmission units for 

Diesel-engine railcars are outstanding 
contributions to railcar progress. The 
guarantee of the high quality 

of all David Brown products is that 


She «> 
w" ¢ 
incest legmtecnptn pin ediemeanitig seve Bias 
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each one 1s the result of the combined 


effort of all the David Brown companies. 
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DAVID BROWN 


GCOMPANIES 


An alliance of engineering specialists in gearing, 
steel and bronze castings, automobiles, and agricultural tractors and machinery 


DAVID BROWN & SONS (HUDDERSFIELD) LTD. DAVID BROWN GEARS (LONDON) LTD. LAGONDA LTD ASTON MARTIN CTP. 

THE DAVID BROWN FOUNDRIES COMPANY THE COVENTRY GEAR COMPANY DAVID BROWN & SONS S.A. (PTY) LTD, 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (ENGINRERING) LTD. DAVID BROWN MACHINE TOOLS LTD. DAVID BROWN 

THE DAVID BROWN TOOL COMPANY THE KHIGHLEY GEAR COMPANY PRECISION EQUIPMENT (PTY.) LFD 

DAVID BROWN TRACTORS (21RE) LTD. DAVID BROW N-JACKSON LTD. DAVID BROWN (CANADA) LTS 
Associated Company DAVID BROWN (AUSTRALASIA) PTY. LTD. 


Sole selling agent in the U.K. 
THE DAVID BROWN CORPORATION (SALES) LIMITED Head Office: 96/97 Piccadilly, London, W.1 











Assembly work in progress at Marconi’s 
the Burroughs man called in by Marconi, with one of the Burroughs machines which 


have speeded up their accounting. 


. 
e 


Chelmsford factory. (Left) Mr. John Mabey, 


This man helped Marconi gear their 
accounting to rising production 


HE IS ONE of Burroughs’ world-wide team 
of mechanized accounting consultants. 
This is the story: 

Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Com- 
pany Limited export radio, electronic 
and heavy television equipment to the 
world. The demand for Marconi products 
increases every month. 

At their Chelmsford factory, they 
needed to expand their accounting pro- 
cedures in order to cope with the mass of 
extra work. 

Marconi’s decided to call in the Bur- 
roughs man, an experienced consultant 
on ail accounting and record-keeping 
systems. Mr. John Mabey is the specialist 
sent by Burroughs. 


A FULL ANALYSIS 


Working closely with the Deputy Chief 
Accountant at Chelmsford, Mr. Mabey 
applied his experience to the problem. 
After a full analysis of the existing sys- 
tem they evolved a new plan, based on 
the speed and versatility of Burroughs 
Sensimatic Accounting Machines. 


The plan was adopted. Now all Mar- 
coni’s accounting is in line with their in- 
creased production. And Works Payroll 
is completed in Jess than a day; the same 
machines take Salaried Staff Payroll in 
their stride. Costing is now done on a 
single 15” card which shows eight run- 
ning totals—hours, labour, overheads, 
purchased miiterials, manufactured ma- 
terials, processes, aggregate balance and 
net balance. 

So well has the new system worked at 
Chelmsford that Marconi have followed 
the same plan at their newly-opened 
factory at Basildon. 

Whatever your business, large or small 
—if you have an accounting problem, 
the Burroughs man can help you solve 


it. He, will make a full analysis and sug- 
gest the most economical and workable 
solution. If he thinks no change is ad- 
visable he will frankly say so. But if he 
does recommend a change he will plan 
the new routine in detail, and see that 
you always get the full benefit from any 
Burroughs machine you install. Call in 
the Burroughs man—you're committed 
to nothing and his advice is free. 
Burroughs make the world’s widest 
range of Adding, Calculating, Account 
ing, Billing and Statistical Machines and 
Microfilm Equipment. You'll find the 
number of your nearest Burroug)s office 
in your local telephone book. Burroughs 
Adding Machine Limited, Avon House, 
356-366 Oxford Street, London, W.1. 


For specialist advice on mechanized accounting methods 


call in the €jurroughs man 
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Still working at top pressure, Mr. Holbrook ? 


So many of our industries must be able to rely on regular and plentiful supplies 
of steam or hot water. But even the most efficient boiler installation can be 
brought, by costly degrees, to a more costly halt by the scale which forms when 
correctly treated waters are used. Yet, this need not be so. For, increasingly 
over the past years, the treatment of boiler feed waters-under the guidance 
f the Technical Service Department of Albright & Wilson-has, by preventing 
cale formation and corrosion, led to much greater efficiency. 


* 


ALBRIGHT & WILSON LIMITED - 49 PARK LANE - LONDON - W.1 


ENQUIRIES 
ABOUT THE APPLICATION 
OF PHOSPHATES 
IN INDUSTRIAL BOILER 
SYSTEMS ARE WELCOMED 


- TEL: GROSVENOR 1311 


GREAT BRITAIN * UNITED STATES OF AMERICA * CANADA + AUSTRALIA > REPUBLIC OF IRELAND 


vaw t74 
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“You dress well. You run a car. 





3/18 For 20 


also in peckings of 
10+ 25 * 50+ 100 





You study your palate when you lunch and dine. 
Why don’t you smoke the best cigarettes, when there’s 


only a few pennies in it?” ... So I now smoke 


STATE EXPRESS SS 





A GUARANTEE has been given by Beecham Buildings Ltd. to 
complete a new factory of 200,000 sq.ft. and considerable intricate 
ancillary work for an Industrial organisation in the Midlands — Y 
within a year. . This is the sixth advertisement telling the story. P| 


SARA oe. 
: LQ SQaa. 
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i 

“The goal is in sight ! 

g in 1g @ Speed and efficiency, 
always inseparable from substantial progress, have brought this Beecham con- 
tract three parts of the way to successful completion. With 4} spans erected, the 
job is racing ahead of schedule—thanks to scrupulous planning, the daily 
production of concrete components sometimes weighing 4 
6 or 7 tons and the employment of advanced techniques ae 
that simplify fabrication. Future prospects of fine ; 
weather increase the possibility of finishing the 
project well within the guaranteed time. 

Further advertisements will conclude the story 
of this contract—proving the worth of Beecham 
methods and a Beecham guarantee. 

May we advise you on the construction of permanent 
and competitive Industrial Buildings. 





< 





: This model of the 
BEECHAM : complete factory will 
BUILDINGS LTD. = —-?#”-Point progress in the 
‘ : advertisements which 
BEAGLE siurstonon. — ; {lem rosso dae 
Pp * inc. Ss £50,000 cubi. 
. , STOUR, : ards [on ; 
SEUREC+E EASA WARWICKSHIRE ©? erimerer roads, Nesth 
: Telephone: : extension, foundations 
Shipston-on-Stour : and floors complete and 
315, 316 & 3287 : 44 Spans erected. 
AP.211.51 
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Converting 


SEA 
WATER 
into 
DRINKING 
WATER 





| This is one of the large Weir Evaporating and Distilling plants supplied 
to the Netherlands West Indies te distil fresh water from the sea. 
Many large plants of this type are now under construction for orders 
in hand for the export market. 





| The Weir Organisation. “ RATION Ltd 
G.Rj.WEIR Ltd DRYSDALEBCo Lid WEIR HOUSING CORPCS TY 
{ 


Twerr} WEIR VALVES Ltd. THE ARGUS FOUNDR — 
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coolest thing 


you know? 


I 
An iced drink ? Gone too soon. For all-day 


coolness, it must be a lightweight Moycool 
jacket. Perfectly tailored in 
“Moygashel’ rayon, it washes 
like a shirt. Price approxi- 
mately £ 3.3.0. 

Write now for FREE illustrated folder Heashable Gaameer 
showing full range of Steegan light- a STYLED 1 A 
weight clothes: Steegan Ltd. Dept. | MOVGASHEL Fasnic 


AD 10, 222 Regent St., London, W1 


SENSIBLE SUMMER COMFORT FOR EVERY MAN 





It pays 
to advertise 
—Wwhen your 
advertising gets 





Next time you think of running up a block of flats or a 
town, turn early to the experts on flooring. They operate from 


ied ; 
upp verity Semtex branches around the country and are backed by an 1) 
ae ‘Zalisation which makes, designs, lays and maintains modern floors. ; 
‘can give you valuable advice on the respective merits of i 
‘nastic Decorative, Vinylex and Vinyl Asbestos Tiles, Dunlop P f 
‘ubber Flooring, high-grade linoleum, jointless fleximer floorings we 
’ , a alias r , + pe 
rx tiles and special floors for industrial purposes. ADVERTISEMENTS WORK VERY WELL INDEED IN wee 
+e 
THE READER’S DIGEST aie 
im E M i ‘ft X —a magazine strictly for reading, which has achieved a 
4 DUNLOP COMPANY million sale. This means several million readers—responsive 
ONL 4 note to one of the addresses below brings further information and intelligent people, men and women well worth selling to. 
x y Ltd SEMTEX LTD., Semtex House, London, N.W.9. Tel: Hendon 6543 


il Wea End Soles Office: 128 Pall Mall, London, 8.W.1. Tel: Whitehall 5965 aN RRA A TIS TARA AINE 


~ 
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Glass blowing Varnish boiling 


... for heating processes .-. for heating liquids 
, You cannot take chances with process heating. That is a ri ep ee » a ee ie 
; why gas is chosen for such an impressive range of cating has no rival. (sas goes a Te shes 
processes covering practically every industry. Its use simple to operate. Whatever the quantity, whate th 
7 means fewer rejects. liquid, it burns clean and constant to give you te 


precise heat you require. 
Consult your area gas board 


7 The Gas Industry makes the best use of the Nation’s coal 
ISSUED BY THE GAS COUNCIL GCG-CH 
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MMarchon manufacture at Whitehaven 





detergents and detergent raw materials eo 
and sell them  throughodt the” World 











‘ -~THERE GOES | 
MR. BAXTER, | 

THE FIRM'S 

FINANCIAL 
WIZARD... 
| 
: in that briefcase | 
; he’s got the answer | 
: to a big 
Friday problem. | 

Q 


i What’s inside? Full details of Smiths AUTOPRINT MARK 11 
€.3¥\ Time Recorder. A Smiths is economical. It takes 
\}_7 an automatic check (so that there can be no overstamps 
Ww or double printings). And the Accounts Dept. gets an 
accurate record of each employee's hours 
normal time in blue; overtime and late time in red. 
It's simple — no levers or handles to waste time —it 
prints electrically py SOLENOID on insertion of the time 
card. And its constant efficiency means not only a saving 
in money —it promotes confidence amongst the staff, 
too. Worth looking into? A lot of big firms have done 
so already —for the name Smiths is itself well- 
known as a guarantee of good time-keeping. 
Smiths Time Recorders are available 
| : on sale or rental .. . details will gladly 
| : be sent you on request, 


SMITHS 


FAMOUS FOR ALL TIME 















AN DIC 


MAKE THE FINEST MASTER CLOCKS 
AND TIME RECORDERS 


Write to 
ENGLISH CLOCK SYSTEMS LTO. 


ae : Great Portland Street, London, W.1. LANgham 7228, Also at Manchester, 
wand Belfast. The Industrial Branch of Smiths English Clocks Limited 
1 
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Better detergents 
—are they 


a pipedream P 


Monsanto have always been confident of 
the answer. That’s why they have consis- 
tently increased quality and output of 
ALKYL BENZENE! 


Since the early days of detergent manufacture, we 

have played our part in the continuous search for 

improvement. For to make better d ents, 

you need enterprising ideas and better raw materials 
Alkyl Benzene is the basis of most modern deterg: 


Monsanto are the sole producers in Britain. Monsanto 


Alkyl Benzene is high quality tetra propylene benzene. 
Quicker processing ...a finished product that is 
whiter ...a finished product with less tendency to stick 
...are thus assured to the detergent manulacturer. 
And something more. For behind Monsanto's 
production is a considerable investment in plant 

and research. When more Alkyl Benzene is needed, 
Monsanto will produce it; when better detergents 

are made, Monsanto will provide the raw material. 

If you are interested in the manulacture 0! 

detergents on a commercial scale, consult Monsanto 
about Alkyl Benzene. Deliveries can be made 

at short notice to all parts of the world. 


Alkyl Benzene-Monsanto 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED é 
168 Victoria Station House, Victoria Street, London, $.W.1 ms es 
and at Royal Exchange, Manchester, 2. Tiina he: 


In association with: Monsanto Chemical Company, St. Louis, U.S.A. Monsanto Canode itd., 
Montreal. Monsanto Chemicals (Australia) itd., Melbourne. Monsonto Chemicals of 
india Ltd., Bombey. Representctives in the world’s Principal cities. 
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Rules for Strikes ? 


HE settlement of the railway strike is an unexpectedly satis- 

factory one. The Transport Commission has managed to 

maintain the essential principle that differentials should depend 
on the type of job that a man is doing, and not merely on the union 
to which he happens to belong. The two railway unions have been 
brought into a single negotiation and their extravagant game of leap- 
frog seems to have been halted. And Mr Baty and his men must 
know in their hearts that the terms that they accepted on Tuesday 
are little different from the terms that they could have won without 
seventeen days of chaos and sacrifice. The moral that both strikers 
and the country should draw from this settlement is that senseless 
demonstrations of this kind must in future be held in check by every 
means that is possible. 

Is there any way in which the law can be changed to help 
in that process ? The most significant point about this question is 
that 11 is being asked, and the wryest point is that it is being asked 
as a result of a railway strike. Railway strikes hold a portentous place 
in British trade union history. It was after a railway strike in Taff 
Vale in 1900 that a court first ruled that strikers could be held respon- 
sible at civil law for the damage that they cause to the community ; 
it was in revulsion from this judgment that the Act of 1906 was passed 
under which, although everybody else must still pay for any damage 
that stems from his actions, the striker alone is free. In both thought 
and law, Britain has been living in a post-Taff Vale atmosphere ever 
since. It is possible that the railway strike of 1955 will mark the 
furthesi point of this conception of trade union rights and the public 
interest. Already, and not merely from the right, people are putting 
forward a variety of proposals to impose restraints upon strikers and 
to give some protection to the stricken. 

Anybody who joins in these discussions should recognise one point 
from the outset. There is no prospect of any changes being put into 
effect if they are regarded by either their proponents or by their 
opponents as a crusade against the trade unions. Instead, those whé 
want to bring a little order into the present anarchy of trade union 
law—and any government, Conservative or Labour, would dearly like 
to do so—will have to think out the problem in stages. The first stage 
is to recognise, and firmly to jettison, any proposals that would be 
regarded by all trade unionists as an attack upon their inalienable 
rights. The next is to formulate a set of rules for strikes—a set 
of distinctions between what is legitimate and what is not—which, 
after lengthy discussion and much education, would both enjoy positive 
support from non-union opinion and would also be accepted, with 
nothing worse than grumbling, by the trade unions themselves. The 
third stage is to examine how the rules could be enforced, not only 
on the trade union leaders (which is fairly easy), but on any of their 
members who chose to flout them (which raises all the very difficult 
problems of the unofficial strike). 
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This is a very tall order. The first stage, the stage 
of throwing out impossible or unacceptable proposals, 
is necessarily the easiest. One idea that needs to be 
consigned firmly to the scrapheap from the start is the 
proposal that strikes as a whole should be declared 
illegal, and that all trade unions should be constrained 
by law to accept impartial arbitration upon their dis- 
putes. This proposal is unfair, undesirable and imprac- 
ticable. It is unfair because the threat of a strike is a 
trade union’s last weapon for securing an increase in 
wages to which it feels that its members are entitled ; 
and, in an imperfect world, arbitration in a country 
where strikes were theoretically debarred would always 
be less favourable to the workers than arbitration in 
a country where strikes are still legal. The proposal 
is undesirable because the pressure towards higher 
wages exerted by trade unions is a dynamic as well as 
an inflationary force in any economy: it helps to draw 
resources into the trades that are most profitable, and 
it forces employers into the most labour-saving, and 
therefore the most forward-looking, forms of produc- 
tion. Last, but not least, the proposal is impracticable 
because the trade unions simply would not wear it, and 
would always find ways to flout any such dictatorial 
decree ; if 70,000 engine drivers decided that they all 
felt too ill to work on a certain day, no government 
could put all 70,000 of them into prison. 


* 


A second proposal that has been put forward is that 
a legal ban on strikes should apply only to certain indus- 
tries ; sometimes the idea is that the ban should apply 
only to nationalised industries, and sometimes to 
“ essential” or “basic” industries. This proposal is 
open to all the objections of the previous one, and it 
would also introduce a very undesirable distinction 
between the sectors of the economy that some bureau- 
crat or politician considers to be “ essential ” and those 
that he does not put into that category. It would be an 
excellent thing if railwaymen and some other people in 
jobs where strikes hurt the public most would volun- 
tarily renounce the weapon, as doctors and civil servants 
have done ; but the best way to persuade them to do so 
will not be to thrust contentious and discriminatory 
legislation down their throats. 

Once these proposals for outright bans on strikes or 
certain types of strikes are rejetted, a whole family of 
similar proposals—for compulsory arbitration in one 
form or another—should be rejected too. And once the 
principle of avoiding unnecessary embitterment is 
accepted, then it should also be accepted that the 
Government should steer clear of any legislation about 
side issues—such as the closed shop—which would 
merely make the main advance more difficult. Instead, 
in the most trouble-free atmosphere that is possible, 
the Government should set to work to try to secure tacit 
acceptance from the unions and the public of the only 
two proposals that seem to have a dog’s chance of 
enactment in the next decade. 
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These two possible enactments can be briefly sym. 
marised. The two things that the public can reasonably 
ask from any sensible system of industrial bargaining 
are : an assurance that strikes do not start until every 
other possible means of settlement has been exhausted, 
and an assurance that any strike that is called is desired 
by a majority of the strikers themselves. These require- 
ments are easy to set down. They will not, however, 
be so easy to enact ; and they could in fact be enacted 
in a Clumsy manner that would do more harm than good 
to both the trade union movement and the country, 


The Limits of the Possible 


The first requirement implies, of course, that 
it should become illegal to call a strike until 
negotiations have plodded through all the “ usual 
channels” of voluntary conciliation and arbitration. 
Only after these channels have been utilised, and only 
if the maximum offer that emerges at the end of them 
is unacceptable to a majority of the members of the 
union concerned, should it be legal to send out strike 
notices. The difficulties raised by this desirable reform 
are obvious. For one thing, not all industries have the 
same “usual channels” ; a great deal of work would 
have to be done to bring the standard of these channels 
in the worst-organised industries up to those in the 
best. For another—and this is a very serious point— 
employers might take advantage of this system by 
refusing ever to offer reasonable wage increases until 
the end of each process of negotiation ; they might be 
able to save six or twelve months’ payment of the higher 
wages by doing so. The ideal way of discouraging 
these tactics would presumably be if the final courts 
of arbitration could adopt a system of not merely back- 
dating any wage increases, but of adding some sort of 
penal interest charge to any claims that it considered 
had been unreasonably lengthily resisted ; but nobody 
should assume that it would be easy to set up any case 
law of this kind, and it might even create new bones 
of discontent for half-satisfied unions to worry. 


* 


The second suggested requirement—that a strike 
should be legal only if it has been approved by the 
majority of strikers concerned—implies that every union 
should be required to organise a secret ballot among 
its members before resorting to direct action. One of 
the objections commonly raised to this proposal is that, 
even in the present state of the law, any strike call that 
is unanimously obeyed by union members must, 1ps? 
facto, be approved by them. But human nature 1s not 
so logical. Once war is declared, every patriot rales 
to the flag ; but there have been many wars in history 
that would not have been started if the matter had been 
subjected first to referendum by the aggressors 
electorate. 
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Nevertheless, there are real difficulties in the way of 
a proposal for secret ballots in trade unions. The chief 
of them is that this is a proposal that would hurt union 
eaders rather than union members. In the last 
ten years, for better or for worse, successive govern- 
ments have relied upon the good sense of union leaders 
to prevent dissatisfaction in their ranks from burgeon- 
ing into strike action—a Martha’s task in all conscience. 
Now, it is suggested, they should be asked to accept 
, further obligation, a proposal that their conduct of 
business should be controlled by the rank and file in a 
way that no managing director—for example—would 
ever consent to be controlled by his shareholders. 
There are further difficulties about the form in 
which the ballot should be organised. Some secret 
ballots for union offices are frankly fiddled at the 
moment ; the most undesirable characters are elected 
as general secretaries in a 20 of 30 per cent 
vote. Probably the ballot would have to be held under 
the auspices of the state, with a whole new machinery 
of election, returning officers and so forth; it might 
even be desirable to make voting compulsory. The 
only reasonable conclusion to draw about this proposal 
is that enactment of it certainly could not be hurried. 
It is a measure towards which the Government and the 
public should travel hopefully ; nothing would be 
clumsier than to label it as a law for enactment this 


Session. 


The Problem of Enforcement 


If agreement could ever be reached with the trade 
unions for carrying these two proposals, in some form 
or other, into law, would there be any prospect that 
the law could be enforced ? And, if so, how? It is 
at this stage that one needs to sit back and consider 
the system that such laws would bring into effect. The 
system would be one in which three sorts of strike— 
and three sorts only—would be adjudged to contravene 
the law. The first sort would be those that had been 
called by a union before the due processes of negoti- 
ation and arbitration had been exhausted ; these would 
presumably be cases—like the National Union of 
Railwaymen’s threat of strike action last winter—when 
the union felt sure that arbitration would go against it, 
and thought that it had better deafen everybody with 
the sound of its big gun before further publicity showed 
the public just how bad its case was. The second sort 
would be strikes called by union leaders in deliberate 
defiance of the new rules about strike ballots ; these 
would be strikes—like some of the guerrilla strikes 
called by the Communist Electrical Trades Union a 
year ago—that did not seem likely to be supported by 
4 majority of the men concerned, but that the union 
leaders wanted for some reason of their own. The 
public presumably would not feel very dismayed if 
strikes of either of these first two sorts were adjudged 
to be contrary to the law; and neither would the 
majority of honest trade unionists. 
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The third sort of strike that would run foul of the 
law, however, would be the “lightning” or “ unoffi- 
cial” strike. The word “ unofficial” when attached 
to a strike has somehow become a dirty word ; and 
the Labour party, in particular, seems to be devising 
a new doctrine that “unofficial” strikes should be 
treated differently from “ official” strikes even in the 
present state of the law. The doctrine is tied up with 
a mistaken glorification of the trade union official. It 
is, in fact, precisely in its treatment of these sorts of 
strikes that any new system would have to tread very 
carefully if it was not to offend against democracy. It 
would be a real derogation from freedom if all light- 
ning strikes—against a particular foreman or local shop 
schedules—suddenly became punishable at law; and in 
any case it would be silly to suggest that the steam- 
roller of court action could have been run over each of 
the 1,400 or so one or two-day strikes that occurred last 
year in the coal industry alone, or that all the 140,000 
miners concerned should have been sent to prison. 


* 


But this example suggests a means by which any new 
rules about strike action might be enforced. The aim, 
surely, should not be to go back on the Act of 1875, 
by making the newly “ illegal” type of strike subject 
to criminal liability ; it should be to go back, in very 
small part, on the Act of 1906—the post-Taff Vale Act 
—by making those who incited workers into this newly 
illegal type of strike subject to civil suits for damages. 
In conditions of full employment and competition for 
labour it is certain that employers would not lightly start 
these suits ; it is noteworthy that between the Taff Vale 
judgment and the Act of 1906 no English employers 
took advantage of the Taff Vale decision (although 
some Welsh employers did do so). But the weapon 
would be there, and it could be used against serious or 
repeated agitations—although only against those that 
broke the new and precisely defined rules. To be 
frank: partial amendment of the 1906 Act would be 
a weapon that would be likely to catch on the hop the 
Communists, the union leaders who seek to feather their 
own nests at the expense of other unions, and very few 
others. 


This article has sought merely to throw out certain 
suggestions for discussion. If the suggestions have 
appeared to take the form of a concrete “ plan” rather 
than of the usual woolly generalisations, there is no 
necessary harm in that. The harm will only be done 
if anybody assumes that the “ plan” should be pushed 
through, as a sort of crusade for freedom, in the teeth 
of union opposition. The real need is not to start a 
crusade, but to search for the highest common denomi- 
nator of agreement between potential strikers and the 
perpetually stricken.: It would be interesting to know 
which group finds the compromises suggested here to 
be most acceptable, and which finds them to be most 
annoying. 
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Missing Atomic Tricks 


RESIDENT EISENHOWER’S offer of American 
assistance to other countries in developing their 
access to the peaceful uses of atomic energy is an act 
of generosity in direct descent from the Marshall Plan. 
rhe President proposes to ask Congress to offer to other 
free countries half the cost of setting up their own 
nuclear reactors for research purposes, together with 
supplies of the necessary fissile material, and the assist- 
ance of American technical experts in building full- 
scale power reactors. The reaction of the outer world 
to American schemes of aid has, through repetition, 
become steadily more passive. These acts of generosity 
are becoming familiar—and more remote. It has come 
to be taken for granted that America should act like 
that. And it has become unthinkable that anybody else 
should do likewise. The offer, said one London news- 
paper on this occasion, “ could have come only from 
America.” 

This is dangerous complacency. If the offer could 
have come only from America, the clear inference is 
that, in the nuclear age, the United States will occupy 
a position of privilege and mastery to which no other 
nations can attain. Even if that were unavoidable it 
would still be regrettable—and would be regretted by 
none more than by thoughtful Americans. But it is not 
in the least unavoidable. Though others may not be 
able to challenge the sheer bulk and volume of American 
achievements in nuclear technology, there are others 
who should make up their minds that they will stand on 
a qualitative parity. The papers which the Russians 
have put in for the forthcoming international confer- 
ence at Geneva on the peaceful uses of atomic energy— 
and which are reported to have astonished all those who 
have seen them—show that they are well aware of the 
race that is now beginning, and mean to run it hard. 
Britain should do no less. 

In so far as the competition that is developing is one 
of scientific accomplishment, the main incentive is the 
desire to excel in the service of mankind. But it would 
be exceedingly naive to suppose that this is all that is at 
stake. The benefits that will come to mankind through 
the exploitation for peaceful ends of the immense power 
of nuclear energy will come to fruition (as have the 
benefits of all Man’s other advances in technology) 
through the processes of industry and trade, and those 
human beings can expect to benefit most who engage in 
that industry and trade most actively. There is no 
reason at all to doubt the altruistic inspiration of the 
President’s initiative. But the more practical side of the 
matter can be seen reflected in the spate of speeches and 
statements by American industrialists, of which the 
echoes reach this side of the Atlantic almost daily. In 
short, a great new export industry is being born. And 
« country that makes its living by exporting the pro- 
ducts of technology must either keep up with the others 


or be left out. If the American offer of assistance stand, 
alone, the peoples of the earth will come to believe tha 
the only country that can supply nuclear reactors 
atomic fuel or technical know-how is the United States 
—or Soviet Russia. 

If we can believe what we are told, this is not o, 
Britain is said to be ahead in some aspects of the peace. 
ful application of atomic energy, and not far behind in 
others. But nobody will ever believe it unless we pre. 
pare to put our cards on the table and our goods in the 
shop window—with the same “ Marked Down to Half 
Price ” label on them as will soon appear in the com. 
petitor’s shop. The layman has no means of knowing 
whether, before the President made his offer, the British 
Government had an opportunity of turning it into a 
joint offer—perhaps through the agency of the World 
Bank and its new International Finance Corporation, 
Equally it is difficult for the outsider to judge whether 
any chance remains of joint action—which would be 
infinitely preferable, if it could be attained. If these 
possibilities have not been actively explored, they should 
be, at once, before the President’s proposal takes 
detailed shape before Congress. But if it is too late 
to prevent purely national action, then there should be 
a British initiative, and a British offer, to lay alongside 
the American. It is true that we cannot afford to rush 
into an undefined and unlimited commitment. But 
even less can we afford to be left at the post. 


* 


There has been much talk since the war, especially 
(but not exclusively) in Socialist circles, of the part that 
Britain could and should play in helping to develop 
backward countries. Here is a specific and imaginative 
means of turning this talk into action. Minds in this 
country naturally turn to the undeveloped areas of the 
Commonwealth, and perhaps particularly to the 
countries embraced within the Colombo Plan. This is 
obviously one of the primary fields in which British 
atomic knowledge and enterprise could be put to work 
There is, of course, no suggestion that these parts of the 
world should be marked out as a British atomic prt 
serve. If the Americans (and the Russians) have some 
thing to offer these countries in atomic assistance it will 
be eagerly accepted. The danger against which we must 
be on our guard is not the intrusion of the Americats 
so much as the exclusion of the British—unless we g¢ 
off the mark with equal speed. 

Africa and Asia, however, are not the only atta 
where Britain should enter the competition in atomic 
well-doing. There is also Europe. At their recent met 
ing in Messina, the Foreign Ministers of the countries 
participating in the European Coal and Steel Com 
munity passed a resolution looking towards plans fot 
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further integration in a number of industries, and the 
first of these was peaceful atomic energy. The impres- 
sion exists that the Messina resolution was an expres- 
sion of good intentions rather than of firm resolve. So, 
in general, it may turn out to have been. But there are 
4 number of reasons why atomic energy might prove to 
be the exception, in which prompt and fruitful action 
could be taken. On the positive side, there is a practical 
incentive for the “ integration” of the efforts of the 
Western European nations (over and above the general 
economies of avoiding duplication of effort, which apply 
to many other developing industries). This arises from 
the position of Germany. Dr Adenauer has disavowed 
any intention of exploiting the military uses of nuclear 
energy or of making atomic weapons. But it is fantasy 
to suppose that Western Germany, with its record in 

ientific research and development affd with its eager 


and resourceful industry, can be kept at arm’s length 
from the whole new field of human knowledge that is 
opening up. Germany will have to play a part in devel- 
oping the peaceful uses of atomic energy, and the only 
way by which that can be made possible without 
awakening all the ancestral fears and jealousies of 
Germany’s neighbours is by an integrated scheme in 
which all can share the work, all can use the results— 


and all can know what each is up to. This is the special 
positive case for European integration of work on peace- 


ful atomic energy. And there is also the negative 
absence of a familiar obstacle ; there are in this instance 
no established interests, such as require such painful 
reconciliation and adjustment in existing industries. 

To these two arguments for a West European atomic 
plan, it might be possible to add a third and decisive 


one. Britain ought to see a special interest of its own in 
bringing about such a community. Here again, it is not 
a question of excluding others, but rather of drawing, 


ais 


promptly and willingly, the logical consequences from 
a real community of interests that already exists, if only 
it could be recognised. Whatever raay or may not be 
true of nuclear weapons (which are not here under dis- 
cussion), Britain could hardly help but gain from active 
patticipation in a communal European programme. 
There could be a division of labour in experiment, a 
sharing of benefits in development, a diffusion of pros- 
perity in building up a gigantic new industry. Just as 
atomic energy may present itself as a special case to 
the Europeans, whose present mood may otherwise be 
rather sceptical towards “ Communities,” should it not 
also present itself as an exception to the British Govern- 
ment? Instead of waiting until others have defined 
their plans, and then offering a somewhat ambiguous 
“ association,” would it not be the course of wisdom 
and imagination in this instance to take the initiative 
and offer active British assistance from the start in 
bringing such an Atomic Community into existence? 
The exact shape that it should take would be a matter 
for the experts. But as a starting point for discussion it 
might be suggested that whatever actions the Western 
European governments propose to take in the field of 
peaceful atomic energy (such as the financing of 
research establishments or the letting of development 
contracts to private firms), they should agree to do in 
common. The nature and degree of British participa- 
tion and assistance—possibly falling short of full parti- 
cipation but going far beyond mere external “ associa- 
tion ”—should be defined in advance. 

Whether it be in Europe or in the outer world, the 
tempo of atomic affairs is speeding up. The game is 
usually won or lost in the early trials, and unless the 
British Government looks upon Mr Eisenhower’s pro- 
posal as a challenge to go and do likewise, we shall be 
missing tricks that we should be taking. 


United Nations Birthday 


T EN years ago the Charter of the United Nations 

was signed at San Francisco. This weekend, 
tatesmen from all over the world are assembling there 
again to mark the end of the first decade of a great 


experiment. Of the original dramatis personae Mr 
Molotov will be the only star player billed in the same 
role at this revival ; and to grasp the speed at which 
Clanges have taken place since 1945, one need only 
- ll that the Charter was then brought away from San 


‘ancisco in triumph by the admired figure of Mr 
Alger Hiss. 

During these ten years, as the fogs have rolled in 
over San Francisco’s bay, the United Nations, too, has 
been repeatedly blanketed by confusion and chilly fore- 
boding. Its complete extinction has been often fore- 
Cast, Communists deride it as “an American rubber 
‘tamp "; free nations, seeing that they cannot yet obtain 


security through it, have set up other machinery along- 
side it. Yet in recent months the United Nations has 
seemed to move back nearer to the centre of the world 
stage. Not only has its San Francisco commemoration 
become by an accident of timing a staging post on the 
route to the “ summit ”; the international concern with 
the peaceful power of the atom, the loosening of the 
logjam over disarmament, and the confrontations at 
Bandoeng and Belgrade, where free Asians and Jugo- 
slavs alike showed how much importance they attachtd 
to the Charter, have directed attention back to the 
United Nations. Quite apart from the calendar, there 
are good reasons why the organisation should now be 
judged anew on the basis of its first decade of life. 
From the League of Nations, Uno inherited the 
Wilsonian idea that the member nations ought to 
observe certain standards of international decency ; and, 
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as before, the result was an awkward and sometimes 
hypocritical blending of morality and politics. The 
United Nations also took over the concept, which had 
budded rather late in the League’s life, of the import- 
ance of economic and social welfare activities on the 
international plane ; its chain of specialised agencies was 
from the start more ambitious than anything the League 
had attempted in this field. But the negotiators at San 
Francisco were most particularly concerned to give Uno 
what the League had so conspicuously lacked — 
“teeth.” Unprecedented provision was made for inter- 
national forces to be available to the Security Council 
for resisting any further aggression. However, the 
granting to the Council of authority to order these forces 
into action confirmed the great powers in their insis- 
tence on retaining the right of veto, despite the sharp 
criticism this drew from the smaller nations at San 
Francisco. The veto represented a compromise between 
the Metternichian idea, now beloved of Mr Molotov, 
that the world is best run by a small group of great 
powers, and the more democratic demands of the other, 
and especially the “ younger,” nations. 


* 


What has happened to these conceptions since fifty 
nations solemnly acknowledged them ten years ago ? 
From the beginning, it proved impossible for the great 
powers to provide united leadership. The chasm be- 
tween free societies and Communist ones soon reduced 
the Security Council to a faintly ludicrous forum for 
recrimination. Under the glazed eyes of New York 
schoolchildren, its members exchange harangues and 
vetoes in several languages. The attempt to combine in 
the structure of the United Nations a parliament of 
peoples and an alliance of great powers forged by the 
temporary compulsions of war has failed. This failure 
was grotesquely dramatised by the Korean war, in which 
UN forces fought an aggressor whose arms had been 
furnished by a member of the Security Council. 

The conception of an international club whose 
members should observe certain rules of decorum has 
also been discredited. It soon became clear that no 
amount of indignation in the halls of the United Nations 
would persuade Russia to free its slave labourers, or 
South Africa to revise its racial policies, or compel a 
dozen Latin American republics to govern themselves 
more democratically. And yet this idea of the “ club” 
is still powerfully alive ; it is invoked by those who 
would keep Communist China out of Uno indefinitely 
because of the nature of its regime and because no one 
should be allowed to “ shoot their way ” into member- 
ship. It would be a more compelling doctrine if some 
members of the club kept their own houses in better 
order or were less ready shots. 

The conception of the United Nations as an economic 
and technological centre has, however, withstood the 
test of ten years’ experience. Some of the activities of 
the UN agencies are admittedly fatuous and wasteful ; 
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occasionally, they even resemble the mad projects of the 
Laputan academy, and provide a luxurious ivory tower 
for otherwise unemployable intellectuals (this is par. 
ticularly true of some of the more rarified branches of 
Unesco). Yet a great deal of quiet achievement has been 
recorded. Sometimes the result is a dramatic improve. 
ment in the health of an Asian or Central American 
state ; sometimes only a modest protocol on “ customs 
formalities for the temporary importation of private roaq 
motor vehicles and tourism.” Nevertheless, much 
miscellaneous good has been done under UN auspices, 
especially in underdeveloped areas. 
Any attempt at drawing up a balance sheet, however 
imperfect, invites the question whether the United 
Nations is worth further investments in hope, money 
and energy. Hye we reached the point—as certain 
cynics are suggesting—at which we should be preparing 
to sell the magnificent New York headquarters to some 
great detergent company ? Is the United Nations 
already on its way to an end as sterile as that of the 
League ? Surely the answer is no. The United Nations 
has already achieved something which the League never 
did : it has stopped wars. If there is peace today, 
however uneasy, in Kashmir and along the frontier 
between Israel and the Arab states, that is largely due 
to the United Nations and to the complex and ungrate- 
ful labours of its observers on the spot. But the United 
Nations has done something even more important: it 
has waged a police-action war in the name of its prin- 
ciples and in response to the kind of appeal for help 
which the League left unanswered when Mussolini 
struck Abyssinia. It is irrelevant to argue that President 
Rhee was not worth succouring or that the UN was 
able to act solely because the United States wanted it 
to and Russia was absent from the Security Council at 
the time. The facts are clear : the United Nations 
fought a war in Korea and stopped aggression. It carried 
out its defensive task and concluded an armistice. That 
armistice may not be ideal, but it is infinitely preferable 
to a continuation of war or to the subjugation of one 
land by another. Because the United States played s0 
preponderant a role in the Korean war, one tends (0 
forget its unique, international character. UN interven- 
tion may be effective only in the event of a small wat 
which does not immediately involve the great powers; 
but the very existence of an international organisation 
ready to stop or localise conflicts is of immense 
importance. 
Those who hoped to find in the United Nations 4 
substitute for diplomacy between sovereign powers may 
consider its first ten years a failure. Traditional diplo- 
macy has recaptured its prerogatives, and if the mood 
in San Francisco next week will be one of cautious 
warmth, it is precisely because the diplomats have 
been at work, But Big Four conferences or negotiations 
on the Geneva model are not the only approach to intel 
national relations. In fact, their context is the rather 
limited one of the cold war. Of perhaps greater signifi 
cance is the new prominence in world affairs of the 
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nations of Asia, of Latin America, and, ultimately, of 
Africa. If these peoples are not to brood over their 
heritage of frustration away from the centre of affairs, 
they must be enabled to play their due part in a forum 
such as the United Nations. This forum has its defects, 
but its failure would signify the permanent acceptance 
of a world of mutually “hostile camps and non- 
communication. 

1 the autumn, the General Assembly will decide 
whether a special session is to be held in 1956 to revise 
the Charter. But Uno’s failures arise not from the 
imperfections of its Charter, but from the bleak realities 
of postwar politics. To criticise the United Nations for 
not imposing its ideals is to criticise the nations of the 
earth for not yet having accepted the idea of world 
government. To believe that revisions of the Charter 
would lead to international harmony is to be either 
naive or insincere. Neither the United States, nor 
Russia, nor, for that matter, Britain, is ready for really 
drastic revisions on essentials, such as the veto. A 


Adam Smith 


W HEN Sir Philip Mitchell, then Governor of 
Kenya, asked for a Royal Commission into the 
“complex and recalcitrant” problems of East Africa 
three and a half years ago, racial tension and African 
rievances had not come to a head in the Mau Mau 
revolt. But before the commission could be appointed 
the pot had boiled over, and it was grimly clear that 
time in East Africa was far shorter than had been 
supposed. Between the commission’s appointment, 
under the chairmanship of Sir Hugh Dow, and the 
publication of its report last week, there have been 
momentous changes in political developments in East 
Africa, in the temper and outlook of every race. More 
could hardly have happened to impress East Africa’s 
problems on the public, or to convince it of the urgency 
of finding basic solutions and applying them, however 
drastic they may seem. 

It is for such basic solutions that the Royal Com- 
mission has sought, And it begins with a bold denial of 
a favourite colonial catchphrase about the problems that 
have to be solved. Its own terms of reference took for 
granted that East Africa’s real trouble was that a rapid 
increase in population was pressing on very limited 
resources of fertile land ; the commission on the con- 
trary reports that the increase is not unmanageable, 
and has sought rather for the reasons why it is 
not being readily absorbed by an expanding economy. 
1 he basic problem in East Africa is not-land needs, 
out land use. The principal obstacles which the com- 
mission found to land being economically allotted and 
cultivated were tribal organisation and the restrictions of 
land use based on it. The core of its recommendations, 
which are many and detailed, is that such restrictions 
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perfectly just and theoretically “ effective ” Uno would, 
as things stand, be a Uno from which the great powers 
had resigned. 


The future of the United Nations lies in a clear 


recognition of what it can do and what it cannot do. 
It is the broadest medium so far conceived for the dis- 
cussion of international problems and for the creation 
of world opinion. It is, potentially, a great force for the 
dissemination of technical knowledge and assistance ; 


and, rather than revise its Charter, it might be better 
occupied in re-organising its non-political agencies along 
more modest but efficient lines. Finally, it has shown 
that it is capable, in certain conditions, of keeping the 
peace along disturbed frontiers. Indeed, the most 
peaceloving of men may secretly hope for some small 
and remote war in which American and Russian troops 
might have a chance of serving side-by-side under a 
United Nations flag. But even now, there is every 
reason to wish the United Nations a happy tenth birth- 
day. 


in East Africa 


should be finally swept away ; that individual profit, 
enterprise and ambition should set the pace of change ; 
that in an expanding economy based on market values 
there would be room—and, in fact, need—for all races 
in East Africa at any foreseeable rate of population 
growth ; and that if this were seen to be so, race hatreds 
nourished on insecurity would disappear. | 

Since the advent of the Europeans, East Africa has 
been in the process of conversion from a subsistence 
economy to an exchange economy based on money and 
the market ; the commission’s belief is not that the 
process has gone so fast that it is producing strains, 
but that it is not going fast enough to prevent them. 
In average productivity per head (though an average 
hardly reflects the diversity of the region) East Africa 
lags far behind most of Africa. The reason why Africans 
pour into the congested towns for wages that will not 
support a family, and that are barely enough to support 
a single man above subsistence level in intolerable 
squalor, is simply that real income in the villages is 
still lower, the hardship and squalor still worse. There- 
fore “ the key to a permanent raising of the supply price 
of African labour is to foster an increase in the incomes 
of the peasants, whether they produce for their own 
subsistence or for the market.” 

The commission has no doubt that this can be done, 
given the right economic policies ; that the high and 
rising living standards of a few pockets of African pro- 
duction—some of the Baganda cotton growers, Nyanza 
farmers and Chagga coffee producers and others—can 
be generalised ; but “ it is this visible opportunity for 
a new way of life that static tribalism frustrates.” It 
frames detailed proposals for speeding up, by surveys, 
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adjudication and registration, the process of converting 
tribal land into individual freehold tenures. Its object 
is not only that methods of husbandry and land use 
should be freed from customary practice, but that land 
should be negotiable and a security for loans and credit 
raised for capital improvement. It would sweep away 
barriers between reserves, and throw open the land of 
the Masai and the White Highlands alike to the opera- 
tion of the market. It accepts no inconsistency between 
subsistence and cash crop production: make the latter 
profitable and the output of both will go up, together 
solving the only “ recalcitrant” East African problem 
—the vicious circle of poverty, inability to save and 
lack of capital. 

To speed the development of the ‘market, the com- 
mission would have the East African governments 
invest development funds most heavily in communica- 
tions by rail and road ; and it criticises the emphasis 
on other forms of investment in the past. Better com- 
munications would develop the market ; rising real 
incomes would in turn attract the immigrant with 
capital and make it possible to raise the external loans 
that are vital to East Africa, where known sources of 
mineral wealth are too small to attract massive foreign 
capital and where technical skills are so immature. 

Putting economics before politics or anthropology 
offers a means, the commission believes, of cutting 
through racial complexes. Why should Africans 
resent large European farms, when it is open to any 
African to add acre to acre himself? Why should 
Europeans wish to reserve tracts to themselves when 
land is normally sold simply on price, and price is a 
matter of capital improvement ? Why should Africans 
or Europeans fear Indians, if the economy is expanding 
so fast that Indians cannot do all the trade, and it is 
clear that what trade they do adds to everyone else’s 
income ? If towns are divided into self-governing 
areas reserved only for heuses of various types and 
capital cost, why should any one feel segregated except 
by the length of his purse ? If everyone with skill 
can be employed, why should Africans feel that the 
skills of Europeans or Indians do anything but promote 
the interests of Africans in turn? Everywhere, the 
commission believes, insecurity and fear could and 
should be banished by the growing opportunities created 
by an expanding economy and a free market. 


* 


It is an attractive hypothesis: Adam Smith applied 
to colonial conditions. Necessarily, in this modern age, 
Adam has to have his fig leaves ; and the commission 
suggests some which vould involve important depar- 
tures from the main principle of a Iaisser faire economy. 
Apart from a considerable degree of central direction 
of land use and investment, it concedes that, in a region 
where incomes are so unequal, there is a problem in 
protecting the weak against the strong in the market: 
“a free market in land ,.. might. . . fail to evoke a 
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proper response from its more enterprising members 
who, because of the social and economic inhibitions in 
which they had hitherto lived, would lack the Means 
to purchase . . . there is some danger that large areas 
of land would pass into the hands of a few people who 
happened to possess the means of purchase...” The 
shadow of the Indian money-lender looms, and the 
commission would give Africans no power to s-1l land 
to non-Africans, and only to lease it under safeeuards. 
This qualification, however necessary, raises 4 real 
difficulty. It would lower the value of land as security 
for improvement loans, even with the institution of 
land banks such as the commission recommends ; and 
it also leaves a loophole for White Highlanders to argue 
that their tribe also should not sell, or even lease. land 
outside the tribe. 

Again, although the commission would free crop 
prices from controls, and abolish forced savings through 
marketing boards, it concedes that sudden drops in 
prices discourage inexperienced Africans too much, and 
would have the government then support the market. 
Though the commission thinks that the rate for the 
job should rule the labour market, it recognises that 
Africans lack the educational advantages of the other 
races, and concedes that they need special help. It 
recognises, too, that individual tenure alone may not 
ensure improved land use ; there must be instruction 
and planning, and there must be prohibition of sub- 
division of holdings below the economic minimum as 
well as a ceiling on size. 


* 


There is a second group of questions about the 
proposed transplantation of a free market economy in 
this tribal soil, which the commission may be 
inclined to overlook. Would the more rapid introduc- 
tion of individual land tenures really act as a flywheel to 
the agricultural economy ? Would it create a sufficient 
momentum to dissipate fears arising from insecurity ? 
If progress was slow, might not the old fears persist 
alongside the new improvements? The Baganda 
are relatively rich, and have developed individual 
ownership, yet the commission agrees that they are ob- 
sessed by fears of land alienation and oppose industriali- 
sation lest it bring in too many whites. Again, will better 
wages and better-planned towns, whatever the cost, 
necessarily create a contented urban, property-owning 
proletariat ? The commission would not restrict entry 
to towns, but would moderate it by narrowing the gap 
between rural and urban incomes. But the towns, with 
improved communications, would pull immigrants from 
the poorer areas—even from outside British te: tory. 
Would they not create congestion faster than ev-n the 
commission’s proposals can relieve it, continuing 
to build up frustration, race hatred and © ime ? 
Finally, since the nub of the plan is to inject 2 new 
dynamism into the economy, a vital part is the attrac 
tion of overseas capital. But if an agricultural com 
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munity can accumulate capital at no higher rate than 
5 per cent a year (for all East Africa it may be less, 


especially if crop levies are abandoned), will enough 


external capital be forthcoming ? 

It is right that these questions should be raised ; 
but it will be a tragedy if they are raised so high as 
to be intimidating. For the time has come for some 
fundamental thinking about colonial policy. And the 
broad conclusion that must be drawn by anybody with 
any sense of history is that none of these doubts is a 
reason for shelving the commission’s proposals or evad- 
ing its challenge. The report will be criticised for being 
theoretical and remote from everyday realities ; already 
it is being suggested that the Africans “ will not play.” 
In fact, they are playing ; they are increasingly thinking 
the thoughts of the trader and less the thoughts of the 
tribesman. There are cross-currents and complexities 

which are reflected in the commission’s detailed 
proposals—but it may be predicted that in proportion 
as the East African governments find it possible to 
implement the basic proposition of the report they will 


The Rail Settlement 


HE railway settlement was fortunately not the sort to 
- make strikes popular among strikers. The Transport 
Commission has made only one concession. It has agreed 
to withdraw its scheme for the classification of trains into 
two grades with two rates of allowances, and instead to 
examine basic rates for drivers, “ particularly for” (which, 
i’ hopes, means “ only for”) drivers and motormen with 
more than two years’ service. A re-examination of the basic 
rates will no doubt result in some increase even for drivers 
engaged only on shunting, to whom the offer in May would 
have given nothing. But the commission will certainly try 
\o persuade Lord Justice Morris, who is acting as referee on 
the question, that any increase should not cost it more than 
the §s. 6d. and 2s. 6d. that it had offered to drivers of 
the proposed first and second class trains respectively. 
Drivers who have been on strike are unlikely to think that 
it was worth forgoing two weeks’ pay. Still less will the 
firemen, even if those at the top rate get a little more ; the 
commission does not think that they should, but it 
will leave this to Lord Justice Morris. What the cleaners 
will say does not bear thinking of ; although they have 
been on strike with the rest, even the union agrees, that they 
will get nothing. 

The union, indeed, has given away a great deal. First, 
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drain the static poverty that slows their pace every- 
where ; in proportion as they put the brakes on, in 
deference to the fears and suspicions which arise out 
of a decaying tribalism, black and white, they will re- 
animate them with fresh and malevolent power. 

Every community, at every time, has to face the 
conflict between progress, which can only be secured 
through disturbing change, and security for its existing 
patterns of life. It is not a conflict that can ever be 
solved by the doctrinaire assertion of either principle 
against the other; the right balance between them 
differs from time to time and from place to place. What, 
in essence, the Royal Commission is asserting is that in 
East Africa (and the assertion could be made almost 
equally well of British colonial policy as a whole) the 
balance has been tilted much too far away from 
economic change and progress, and that it needs to be 
corrected. On this fundamental issue—whatever may 
be the final verdict on the details of the modalities the 
commission proposes—there cannot be any doubt that 
it is abundantly right. 





it has agreed to the arbitration that it had hitherto refused, 


although in the novel form of a single referee, to whom 


both sides will talk “separately and privately.” What is 


more, it has agreed to the principle, so repugnant as a rule 
to trade unionists, that this arbitration shall be binding. It 
has withdrawn its demand that there should be a 


cash offer under duress. It has accepted an extension of 


the mileage payments as part of the settlement. Above 


all, it has agreed that there shall be no more “ leap- 
frogging.” If: some of the grades represented by the 
National Union of Railwaymen get an increase as a result 
of an award to the footplate men, the ASLEF will not on 
that account put in another claim. A stand has been made, 
and has succeeded, on the spiral. The triumph for common- 
sense would be complete if Lord Justice Morris were to 
pitch his award in favour of the more skilled men, and in 
favour of some more scientific system of job evaluation on 
the railways. 


Technique of Opposition 


ABOUR has not found much scope for criticising the 
Queen’s Speech. It is difficult to complain about a 
government’s policy when the electors have only just made 
it clear that this is the policy that they want, at least in 
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preference to Labour’s ideas. The only official Labour 
amendment on the Queen’s Speech takes up well-worn 
themes about full employment, prices, peace in industry, 
the balance of payments and a “ more equitable distribution 
of wealth.” The motion was due to be debated on Thurs- 
day, but it is hard to see how Labour can do more during 
the debate than go on repeating arguments that the electors 
have just rejected. There has not yet been time for the 
“agonising reappraisal” of policy that Labour so badly 
needs. 

But there has been time for a reappraisal of the tech- 
nique of Opposition, and Labour has not yet taken advan- 
tage of it. For example, one post-election gambit of 
Labour spokesmen has been to run through the Tory eleg- 
tion manifesto, pick out the items with which they agree, 
and then complain bitterly if any of these have been left 
out of the Queen’s Speech. In pursuit of this policy, the 
Opposition has made much of the fact that there is no 
promise of a Bill to implement the Gowers Report on 
working conditions in factories and shops. The Govern- 
ment’s retort is the obvious one that an election manifesto 
sets Out a programme for a four or five-year Parliament, 
and that it is ridiculous to expect every item to be put 
into the Queen’s Speech for the first year. If the Govern- 
ment has proposed sufficient legislation in the Queen’s 
Speech to keep Parliament fully occupied for a year—and 
if the legislation is to be properly digested, it probably 
has—then Labour’s complaints about omissions can only 
be made to carry weight by carrying an obvious addendum 
with them: by saying which of the Bills now proposed 
ought to be dropped. There are several Bills on 
the programme that would not be missed, but it may 
be best to take the most obvious and direct example. 
There may well be a case for giving the office and shop 
waerkers priority over the farm workers, if only because 
the improvement of their conditions will probably. take 
longer to put into effect. Which Labour MP is prepared 
to suggest it ? 


Banner With a New Device 


HE Prime Minister undoubtedly takes very seriously 

his reference in Parliament last week to the desirability 
of “ the workers having, in some form, an increasing share, 
direct or indirect, in the industry in which they work. Call 
it profit-sharing, co-partnership, whatever you like.” The 
election result in the ICI-dominated constituency of 
Cleveland, where the Labour majority was cut from §,481 
to 181 after the local Tory had claimed that nationalisation 
would rob the workers of the benefits of their profit-sharing 
scheme, was one that appeals to Sir Anthony’s turn of mind. 
The Government hopes that the growth of industrial profit- 
sharing schemes in the next half-decade will be as great 
as the growth of industrial pensions schemes in the last one ; 
then, by 1960, all constituencies may feel about national- 
isation as Cleveland clearly does already. 

To help the good work along, the Government is likely 
to collect and publish more information about the types of 
profit-sharing schemes that are already in being ; and the 
Minister of Labour may be asked to pour honeyed words 
into the ears of every industrialist he meets, suggesting that 
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his company should adopt one or other of thent. In adqj- 
tion, Mr Butler will be helpful about profit-sharers’ tay 
problems. One thing that may help the movement forward 
is that profit-sharing schemes often seem to be financed 
initially at the expense of ordinary shareholders, for whose 
fortunes both politicians and boards of directors are apt 
to show scant regard. In the long run, however, there jg 
no real reason why a “ profit-sharing ” scheme should hurt 
the shareholder more than any other form of wage increase. 
But there are two barriers in the way of real success for 
this movement. One is that the ratio of “ shared profits” 
to total wages can never be very high ; after all, before-tax 
ordinary dividends amounted last year to only about 
5 per cent of personal incomes, and it is not proposed to 
sequestrate all of them. The other is that workers jp 
profitable industries have always enjoyed higher earnings 
than workers in unprofitable ones; the “ profit-sharing ” 
movement is simply an attempt to give a new name, and 
greater formality, to a system that is in operation in all 
capitalist countries already. This is one reason why 
politicians should not get too excited about it. But there 
may be advantages in the new name ; and even the grandilo- 
quent term “co-partnership,” as applied to some of these 
schemes, is no more a euphemism than is the term “ public 
control” when applied to nationalised industries. 


Mr Nehru Looks at Russia 


R NEHRU will leave a mark on the people of Russia, 

if not on their rulers. He has secured them the 
striking sight of Marshal Bulganin riding through surging 
crowds in an open car, slightly perturbed by the throwing 
of bouquets at short range ; he has walked out through the 
gates of his embassy to talk to astonished Muscovites 
gathered in the street. On arriving, the Indian Prime 
Minister, speaking gently in Hindi and thereby foxing the 
Soviet interpreters, who had expected English, said that 
he had come “as a traveller” to get to know the Russian 
government and people. For the first few days it was 
the government of which he saw most ; and in a speech on 
his third evening in Moscow, after carefully sharing the 
credit for international relaxation between his hosts and 
“others,” Mr Nehru added rather tartly that sometimes 
those who spoke most of peace seemed least interested in it. 
The Soviet leaders, however, are clearly determined 
neither to take offence nor to give any. Like Chou En-lai 
at Bandoeng, they are struggling to evade all controversial 
issues and to focus attention wholly on agreed matters. Mr 
Khrushchev declared last week that “no point” could 
separate Russia from India—a mild reaction indeed to the 
strictures on the Warsaw pact and the Cominform that 
Mr Nehru had delivered a few days earlier. A fifteenth- 
century Russian has been opportunely unveiled (in monu- 
mental stone) as “ the first European to visit India.” pace 
Alexander the Great. Pravda and Moscow radio have 
reminded Indians that they knew no poverty before the 
British came, that the building of their towns ceased at that 
point, and that the Soviet Union was the true champion 
of Indian independence. Its branding of Mahatma Gandhi 
as a British imperialist agent is now an “ unfact ” ; 50 
presumably, the description of Mr Nehru in the Soviet 
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Diplomatic Dictionary as having dragged India into the 
“ Anolo-American bloc ” and as “ chief initiator” of Asian 
resistance to “ the democratic and national-liberating move- 
ment in China.” Only two jarring notes have been struck 
in public: Pravda’s firm ruling that Russians must reject 
Mr Nehru’s account of the Communists’ role in the Indian 
struggle for independence, and the mutterings in the Indian 
press about the way Tass had handpicked individual 
1 urnalists to accompany the Prime Minister on his tour. 


Herr Ulbricht in the Wings 


\ A oscow’s hospitality has not been restricted to Mr 
\ | Nehru this week ; a party of West German journalists 
has been receiving VIP treatment in the Soviet capital, 
obtaining lengthy discussion with officials of the foreign 
ministry and virtual freedom from censorship. The 
Russians have assured their guests that they will set no time 
limit on their invitation to Dr Adenauer. This apparent 
‘eadiness to fall in with the Chancellor’s own cautious 
response to the invitation may well be explained, however, 
by the Russians’ confidence that opposition politicians in 
Bonn will continue to demand that he pack his bags for 
Moscow at once. The Social Democrats are, indeed, 
sisting that Dr Adenauer ought to meet Marshal Bulganin 
before the “ summit ” talks on July 18th. They and other 
West German critics seem blind to the obvious fact that 
ty» rush to Moscow means getting the worst possible terms. 
President Tito has just demonstrated how much can be 
obtained from the present Soviet government if only firm 
conditions are laid down in advance; that is the most 
relevant lesson to be learned from the Jugoslavs, who, 
incidentally, have now issued the flat judgment that 
‘“ Germany as such cannot be neutral.” 

Moscow officials admitted to the German journalists last 
week that a demand that the Federal Republic should 
recognise the Ulbricht regime as an equal might come up 
during Russo-German talks. Herr Ulbricht himself openly 
takes it for granted that “ normalisation ” of Russo-German 
relations means full recognition for his government, and has 
even, with doubtful tact, offered Bonn his advice and the 
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benefit of his experience in negotiating with Russians. Some 
measure of the confusion that has reigned in Eastern 
Germany in the past few days may be seen in the fact that 
while Herr Ulbricht was propounding “ co-existence 
between East and West Germany ” as the new formula for 
progress, Herr Nuschke, on the wrong foot once more, was 
declaring that such “ co-existence ” could never be. Neither 
of them, however, can have been altogether surprised when 
Dr Adenauer’s new foreign minister, Herr von Brentano, 
said at his first press conference in that capacity that recog- 
nition of the Pankow regime could not be made a pre- 
condition for normal relations with Russia. At the begin- 
ning of June the East German leaders tacitly admitted how 
bitterly most Germans feel towards them when they omitted 
recognition of their regime from the list of ten demands on 
which they hope to base an all-German “ people’s 
movement ” against the Federal government. 


Scrabble for Eu rope 


R MACMILLAN gave warning, in the Commons debate 
M on foreign affairs on Wednesday, against greeting 
the new Soviet moves with either emotional relief or 
cynicism. These two warnings, if unexciting, were well 
justified ; but the Foreign Secretary might have added a 
third, a warning against losing touch with reality. At a 
time like this there is a natural tendency, and not least 
among journalists, to scrabble about impatiently for original- 
sounding formulae on which a new international settlement 
could be based, without pausing to reflect at any length on 
the practibility of what is proposed. 

Thus, in the past week alone, the British public 
has been offered from thoroughly responsible sources 
the following strange concepts. A “neutral, truly 
free and independent Germany with limited but 
adequate forces” has been suggested as a goal, with- 
out any explanation how either the limitation or the 
neutrality could be imposed on a truly free and independent 
state. Elsewhere, the hope is expressed that if the 
West secures its objective of a “ unified sovereign Germany, 
free to make its own alliances,” the demilitarising of eastern 
Germany might then meet “ Russian fears”; since this 
implies the disbanding of Herr Ulbricht’s army along with 
his government, while leaving a rearmed and reunited 
Germany free to remain in Nato, it is hard to see the 
Russians eagerly greeting it as the answer to all their 
anxieties. 

A third argument now put forward favours the 
granting of portfolios to East German rulers in a pro- 
visional all-German government, in order to save 
Communist “face”; the French and Italians, it is 
pointed out, have had Communist ministers in their 
governments and survived. The Czechs and other East 
Europeans, however, did not; and it is asking a good 
deal of the West Germans to expect them to sit round 
a cabinet table with men who for the better part of 
a decade have held down their fellow-countrymen with 
notorious brutality. All these suggestions bear the marks 
of over-haste, and at a time when extremely delicate 
negotiations are imminent it seems a pity that a little more 


thought should not take precedence over the natural urge 
to be first in the field with new ideas. 
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Labour’s Finances 


EERING over the corpse of Labour’s election hopes the 

morticians have found one diagnosis on which they can 
all agree—death was due to organisational atrophy. The 
party has less than half as many full-time agents as the 
Tories ; and it pays them so poorly that some are of pretty 
poor quality. But Mr Gaitskell had to point out this week 
that “a full-time agency service throughout the country 
would cost, even at present salary rates, between £300,000 
and £350,000 a year.” And this is twice the sum that 
comes into Transport House in the normal year between 
elections. 

Mr Gaitskell’s trouble is that he is the Treasurer of a loose 
federation ; and the component states—the unions, the con- 
stituencies and the Co-ops—like to keep the bulk of their 
money in their own coffers. The trade unions have in recent 
years paid the Labour party around £126,000 a year in 
affiliation fees ; as some of them raised their affiliated mem- 
berships last year, this figure will now rise a little, but the 
unions will still retain in their political funds anything up to 
£250,000 a year. The constituencies send £27,000 a year to 
Transport House, but this represents only 6d. out of the 
6s. a year subscription paid by every individual party 
member ; allowing for a good deal of broken member- 
ship, the local parties probably keep back between {£150,000 
and £200,000 a year to spend chiefly at ward and con- 
stituency levels. 

Mr Gaitskell’s aim is to replace the present patchwork 
agency system with a national agents’ service that will pay 
particular attention to marginal seats. He is going to confer 
about this plan with affiliated unions in September. He 
is likely to try to persuade the unions and the constituencies 
to raise their basic subscriptions if possible, and if not 
either to funnel more of their money to Transport House 
or else to disburse it in a less haphazard way. There is, 
of course, an element of empire-building in this. If Mr 
Gaitskell can recreate Labour’s fighting machine, a lot of 
cogs in that machine are going to be deathlessly grateful to 
him. But there is a breath of humour in the present situa- 
tion: when Mr Bevan opposed Mr Gaitskell for the 
Treasurership last year, his main talking point was that a 
Labour Treasurer need have little to do with money. 


Strikers Who Won’t Lie Down 


HILE the rail strike has ended sooner than might have 

-been expected, the two strikes at the docks have 
unhappily dragged on longer than seemed likely last week- 
end. The Queen Mary was prevented from sailing by a 
strike of catering staff on Thursday, to the great delight of 
the youthful agitators on the dockside, who had previously 
seemed cowed by last week’s failure to stop the Queen Eliza- 
beth. As many members of the catering staff undoubtedly 
are working very long hours, this is one of the few cases 
where a court of inquiry might actually be helpful ; the more 
is the pity that it is also one of the many cases where the 
Minister of Labour’s hands appear to be tied by the artificial 
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distinction he has drawn between what he can do in an 
“ unofficial,” compared with an “ official,” strike. 

The other strike is the one in which the Nationa] Amal. 
gamated Stevedores and Dockers had previously been ready 
to recommend members to go back to work. But reactions 
from the northern ports have convinced the executive that 
it needs something to show the men for the three weeks’ 
wages that they have forgone, someone to say that their 
claim for representation on local committees in the northern 
ports will be favourably considered. The TUC failed to give 
them that assurance at the beginning of this week ; and the 
employers merely reiterated their view that representation 
on the local committees is a niatter for the unions to decide. 
As a last resort therefore the NASD have gone to the 
Ministry of Labour in the hope that it may put pressure on 
the employers to say something comforting. Presumably 
somebody will soon offer the union the face-saving ; 
that is all it needs to satisfy its embarrassed local leaders, 
who are the only people who want the strike to go on. The 
London executive of the union was holding another meeti 
to consider the situation on Thursday. 

Meanwhile, perishable cargoes are rotting in the holds, 
imports from other countries are being returned to them 


gesture 


unloaded, and British ports are losing favour with foreign 
shipping. On the NASD’s side, some discontented strikers 
are drifting back to work, and its leaders know that a pro- 
longed fiasco might spell the disintegration of the little 
union which bandit tactics have so successfully built up. 


Eight Shillings to Stay at School 


HE decision to bring all children who are receiving full- 
+ time education into the family allowances system is a 
welcome gesture. But it is no sort of answer to the report 
on early leaving that was published last December, and Sir 
David Eccles knows it. In the first place, it does not meet 
the needs of the eldest child, for whom no family allowances 
are paid (although, admittedly, the eight shillings a week will 
now be drawn for the second child so long as the eldest is 
at school, and not, as now, only until he or she is sixteen). 
In the second place, although the “ indiscriminate ” nature 
of the relief is tempered by the fact that family allowances 
are subject to income tax and surtax, the concession will not 
be enough to meet the needs of poorer children. Such 
children, it is true, may draw maintenance allowances irom 
the local authorities, but these are paid on a varying and 
usually inadequate scale. 

Originally the Minister of Education thought of dealing 
with the financial causes of early leaving by a single and 
more radical measure: by recommending a more generous 
scale of maintenance allowances. But the Treasury) found 
his proposals, on top of his demands for higher scholarship 
grants and allowances to teachers in training, too costly ; and 
the whole question was therefore shelved just before the 
election. But meanwhile the Conservatives felt that they 
had to promise something, and the proposal about {amily 
allowances at least showed willingness. 

Higher maintenance allowances will still have to come 
(with, it is to be hoped, the biggest plums for poorer cl!idren 
who stay at school until they are seventeen or eighteen). But 
even that will not be enough to halt the exodus of bright 
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children from the grammar schools before they have finished 
the course. The Central Advisory Council found that an 
unfavourable home background was far more important than 


shortage of money as a cause of early leaving ; and the 


most obvious remedial measures, such as keeping schools 
open in the evenings to provide somewhere quiet to work, 
have still to be taken, 


Which Pattern for North Africa ? 


sreNCH North Africa today presents a contrast that 
} French die-hards prefer not to admit. Tunisia is quiet ; 
Algeria and Morocco are turbulent. Tunisia, with which 
France signed a home rule agreement last month, is the only 
one of the three territories in which a traveller can move 
everywhere in complete security. 

In Algeria, almost the whole eastern province is prey to a 
nationalist uprising, each French farm there is a minor 
arsenal, a lengthening casualty list includes both Frenchmen 
and Moslem servants of France, and the settlers are pressing 
the governor-general, M. Soustelle, for official permission to 
execute reprisals. Im Morocco, Frenchmen have gone 
further and taken the law into their own hands. There it 
is the towns that are ridden with fear and violence, and this 
week insecurity has reached a new peak with the murder by 
self-appointed French “ counter-terrorists” of a leading 
apostle of ‘moderation, M. Jacques Lemaigre-Dubreuil. 

Two months ago, this dynamic man, who had big busi- 
ness interests in Africa, acquired a majority shareholding in 
Morocco’s one liberal French newspaper, Maroc-Presse, and 
threw open its columns to discussion by both Frenchmen 
and Moslems of the way to heal the breach in Franco- 
Moroccan relations. He is not the first martyr in this cause, 
but far more sinister than the list of victims is the fact that 
no French gunman has yet been brought to book. Justice 
tarries either because informers dare not speak for fear of 
a bullet, or because members of the police, and even some 
higher French officials, connive at counter-terrorism, or 
because of influence exercised in Paris on the ground that 
the arrest of Frenchmen would upset the present French 
cabinet. Perhaps for all three reasons, hopeless indecision 
prevails among those in authority. 

The present contrast with Tunisia is the sharper because 
the argument of the die-hards is that, if the Moslem inhabi- 
tants gain in power or authority, France’s large stake in 
Morocco and Algeria is bound to become insecure. Yet 
last week the Tunisians, during their celebrations of M. 
ee return from exile, exercised a control of ex- 
‘remism that astonished all observers. By maintaining this 
degree of orderliness, the Tunisian nationalist leaders have 
it in their hands to prove the French die-hards wrong; and, 
correspondingly, to strengthen the case of the many moderate 
Frenchmen who think as M. Lemaigre-Dubreuil thought. 
Matters for decision in Paris today are whether or not the 

-poch of armed containment of African nationalism is dead 
and gone, and whether or not French opinion is going indefi- 
nitely to condone in North Africa murders of a kind that 
it would not brook in France. The outward sign of an end 


(o uncertainty will be the arrest of a French counter- 
terrorist, 


Arrests in Singapore 


R MARSHALL, Singapore’s Chief Minister, has returned 
M to the tough line with those who are baiting him ir. 
the hope of bringing down the Labour Front government 
and probably the new constitution with it. He has branded 
the attempt to organise a general strike for what it is—“a 
direct form of political coercion endangering the immediate 
welfare and security of the people.” He has accordingly 
ordered the arrest of six of the trouble-makers (who, under 
the re-enacted emergency regulations, can be held indefi- 
nitely without trial). The result has been more strikes, and 
the ever-present threat of violence. Nor are the six the 
entire junta of trouble-makers. But the others have been 
served notice that the government intends to govern ; this 
may have some effect on Mr Chin Lim Siong, who was 
named for his part in the riots a month ago, and who 
proposed a one-day general strike in sympathy with the 

1,300 clerks at odds with the Harbour Board. 

These events ought to convince Mr Marshall’s govern- 
ment that it is useless to try to appease those nourished on 
revolutionary textbooks. It would clearly have been better 
to have so planned matters that the instruction to school 
management committees to eject the disturbing elements 
among the students could have been enforced, and the 
students disciplined. The consequence of the climb-down, 
and the ludicrous spectacle of the schoolchildren winning a 
“ strike,” were shown ten days ago, when, at a meeting on 
the future of Chinese education, respected and moderate 
leaders of the Chinese community were howled down and 
resolutions were passed which, if the government accepted 
them, would put Chinese schools, with increased finances, 
finally in Communist hands. As it is, the Communists have 
unmasked their batteries; they have shown the Chinese 
community (not noted for its robust powers to go against 
threats) their strength, and their ability to organise a sort 
of student-mob rule for the colony. 

Much will depend therefore on Mr Marshall’s staying 
power. A born opposition leader, he expected to be now 
flaying authority in the interests of the underdog from the 
opposition benches. The interests of the underdog, the 
oppressed and the law-abiding now require him to protect 
them in the name of authority. As Mr Hopkinson told the 
House of Commons on Wednesday ; “ Upon the mainten- 
ance of law and order depend alike the economic stability of 
this great centre of trade and the success of the bold con- 
stitutional advance which it has just made.” 


No Popular Front in Finland 


RUSH of entries during the last few days has completed 

the field for the Finnish presidential election, which 
will be held early next year to choose a successor to the 
84-year-old President Paasikivi. Six candidates have now 
been selected, one for each party. Particularly interesting 
was the failure of the Communist attempt to keep the num- 
ber down to five by having a “ popular front ” candidate 
jointly supported by themselves and the Social Democrats. 
The Communists have appealed repeatedly for a “ joint 
stand by the two labour parties ” in order to “ confuse the 
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calculations of the reactionaries,” and have even offered, in 
effect, to let the Social Democrats name their man. As 
the two parties hold between them almost half the seats 
in parliament, a joint candidate’s prospects would have been 
good. But it was tactless of the Communists, in view of 
the Finns’ sensitivity about non-involvement, to emphasise 
“the importance of the presidential election to the country’s 
foreign policy,” and in the event their offers have met with 
the coldest of receptions: their newspaper, Vapaa Sana, 
says plaintively that the Social Democrats have “ not even 
consulted ” with them. 

The candidate eventually chosen by the Social Democrats 
at their congress this month will scarcely please the Com- 
munists. He is Mr K. A, Fagerholm, the’ present Speaker of 
the Diet and the man who, in 1948, led the government 
which broke up the secret police formed by the Communists 
while they were in office. The election will probably be 
fought out between him and the Agrarian candidate, Dr 
Kekkonen, and the battle between the two parties will give 
a shaking to their already rickety coalition government. 
Their electoral strength being evenly matched, the issue 
will depend on which candidate can win more support from 
voters of the centre ; and although the Agrarians are a more 
middle-class party than the Social Democrats, there is 
evidence that Mr Fagerholm is personally more acceptable 
than Dr Kekkonen, who has a reputation for risky oppor- 
tunism. Meanwhile, the Communists, their overtures 
having been ignored, have selected as their candidate Mr 
Kilpi, who is now almost the only fellow-traveller left in 
alliance with them. Since 1948, when their underground 
activities were discovered, they have been left out in the 
cold by the other parties. The failure of their latest move 
will certainly prolong their vigil. 


New Union Boss 


T is good news that Mr Jock Tiffin has been elected to 
I succeed the late Mr Arthur Deakin as General Secre- 
tary of the Transport and General Workers’ Union— 
although there was never much doubt that he would be. 
He has been acting General Secretary since Mr Deakin 
died on May Day, and was Assistant General Secretary for 
seven years before that. He was therefore clearly the 
favourite in the ballot of union members that has been going 
on for the last ten weeks. 

Mr Tiffin’s appointment will be a disappointment to the 
Communists. They had placed their hopes on Mr Charles 
Brandon, who in the event polled 146,000 votes to Mr 
Tiffin’s 267,000. Mr Brandon is not a Communist nor 
anything like one ; but he had the advantage, from the 
party’s point of view, that he is opposed to the rule that 
was introduced on Mr Deakin’s initiative in 1950 forbid- 
ding any Communist to hold union office. To rescind that 
rule is an essential preliminary to the Communist plan to 
get control of the largest union in the country. Mg Tiffin, 
on the other hand, is as hostile to the Communists as his 
former boss—although possibly less inclined to take a 
bludgeon to them. His activities since he became acting 
General Secretary, and in particular some very sensible 
letters he has written to the press, augur well for his term 
of office. An army officer in the first world war, who 
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became a bus driver after it, Mr Tiffin now succeeds Ernest 
Bevin and Arthur Deakin in one of the most important and 
difficult jobs in Britain. One of his first tasks should be to 
improve the union’s public relations, both within its ranks 
and with the outside world. 


Crime and Punishment 


ONDON’S police force is still some 4,000 men below 
L establishment, but there was less crime last year than 
in 1938. The number of indictable offences in the 
Metropolitan Police District, according to the Commis 
sioner’s annual report (Cmd 9471), was 93,937, compared 
postwar years and with 95,280 in 1938. Compared with 
1953, offences against the person, “ breakings ” and larcenies 
—the three main groups of crime—all showed a decline, 
Compared with 1938, offences against the person increased 
by nearly 66 per cent, and “ breakings ” also were higher ; 
but larcenies, which account for about 80 per cent of all 
indictable offences, fell by over § per cent compared with 
both 1945 and 1938. 

The Police Commissioner refers to the fact that the 
amount of crime “cleared up” last year was, with the 
exception of one war year, greater than had ever before 
been recorded. But the proportion was nevertheless only 
32.7 per cent, which compares with about 47 per cent for 
the whole of England and Wales. It says much for the 
efforts to improve the efficiency of an undermanned police 
force that the proportion of offences cleared up today is 
higher than before the war, when it fluctuated between 22 
and 28 per cent; and it would doubtless be higher still 
were it not for the diversion of the force’s energy to con- 
trolling London’s traffic. But what would be the state of 
the prisons if the police could catch even half of all London's 
burglars, instead of only a quarter of them ? (The propor- 
tion of “ breakings ” cleared up last year was 24.3 per cent. 
In this connection, it is worth noting the Howard League's 
suggestion of a departmental inquiry into alternatives to 
imprisonment for certain offenders. If civil prisoners and 
certain groups of first offenders, who receive short sentences, 
were otherwise dealt with, the prisons could cope more 
effectively with those for whom a long term of imprison- 
ment is the only course. 


CGT Disunion 


HE Communist-dominated group of French trade unions 
T have offered this week the unusual spectacle of open 
controversy. The congress of the Confederation Générale 
du Travail had already been preceded by lengthy polemics 
in the union press, in which the old quarrel between 
revolutionaries and reformers was revived once again. The 
argument centred at first on the Thorez thesis of the 
“absolute pauperisation” of the French working «lass. 
Some of the non-Communist leaders in the CGT quartelled 
with the assertion that the conditions of the French worker 
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were not improving and could never be improved within 
the present regime. Since France is not on the eve of a 
revolution, the dispute was really one about tactics for the 
present period. 

At this week’s conference it quickly shifted to the pro- 
blem of a programme. M. Le Brun, backed by some other 
non-Communists, deplored the fact that the CGT is now 
ibandoning a constructive economic programme dealing 
with production, nationalisation and investment. The 
secretary-general, M. Frachon, replied that this tended to 
foster the “dangerous myth” that progress could be 
achieved within the capitalist society and, amid general 
ipplause, advocated the substitution of a “ plan of action,” 
| negative programme of working-class demands. 

The heart of the dispute really was whether the workers 
have a stake in the quicker development of the French 
-conomy as long as it remains capitalist. This dispute has 
been simmering for some time, and the Mendés-France 
interlude has brought it to the boil by raising hopes even 
in certain quarters within the CGT. M. Frachon has 
bviously won this week’s battle, and the Communists have 
no intention of playing into the hands of M. Mendés- 
France. Indeed, although a wide variety of “ Left” labels 
has now become fashionable, the real choice for French 
trade unionists may soon prove to be simply between “ pro- 
gressive capitalism ” (as advocated by M. Mendés-France) 
and a front populaire including the Communists. 


r 
Ut 


Neutralising Strategic Controls 


\ 7OT much notice has been taken in the West of the small 
N and superficially guileless clause (article 29) which the 
Russians inserted in the Austrian treaty pledging the 
Austrian government to “ non-discrimination” in its 
economic relations with United Nations countries. Equally 
little attention was paid to a similarly worded declaration, 
which was tucked away in the Belgrade communiqué issued 
after Marshal Tito’s talks with his Russian guests. Yet it 
is obvious that these provisions did not simply slip in by 
iccident. The explanation is evidently that the Russians, 
n pushing their new policy. of neutralisation, plan also to 
neutralise the West’s controls on the export of strategic 
materials to the Communist bloc. 

The Communists have always denied that the controls 
hurt them, but, whether because of injured pride or because 
of need, they have never spared any efforts to break the 
embargo. Now a new and more subtle manceuvre is being 
tried. The Austrians, who never belonged to Cocom (the 
committee in Paris that co-ordinates the controls), have 
never formally banned strategic exports to the Communist 
bloc ; but up to now the Western occupation authorities 
were always on the spot to keep an eye on things. Moreover, 
it was a simple matter to prevent the transhipment via 
Austria of goods on the prohibited lists by controlling the 
inward flow of exports from third countries. Now, however, 
the Austrians are committed to non-discrimination in their 
trade with their Communist neighbours, and to cut off 
exports to Austria of goods labelled strategic because they 
might be transhipped to the Soviet bloc would certainly be 
regarded an an unfriendly act on the part of the West and 
a godsend to Moscow’s propagandists. And the Russians 
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will doubtless also put the Austrian government on the 
spot by demanding repayment for the properties they are 
now giving up in.the form of strategic goods. 

Jugoslavia, like Austria, is not a Cocom country ; but until 
recently there was no question of its exporting strategic 
goods to the Cominform states, as they themselves had 
imposed a total embargo on all trade with it. Another 
possible loophole has thus now been opened. Should the 
Jugoslavs permit any heavy traffic of strategic supplies to 
the Soviet bloc (there is no indication that they will) the 
Americans might find themselves forced to apply the Battle 
Act, under which all forms of United States aid have to be 
terminated if a country knowingly supplies banned strategic 
materials to Iron Curtain nations. This would be a grave 
and difficult decision. 


Ebbing Tide of Treasures 


POINTED message to the new Parliament was delivered 
by Professor Lionel Robbins—who, besides being one 
of Britain’s leading economists, is chairman of the trustees 
of the National Gallery—in a recent speech to supporters 
ot the National Art Collections Fund. Professor Robbins 
expressed concern about the rate at which this 
country is being denuded of its works of art since their 
export ceased to be restricted by the Board of Trade. The 
old system worked unfairly, and was replaced in 1953 by a 
new arrangement whereby the export of a work of art could 
be forbidden only if one of the national or municipal 
collections was prepared to buy it at a fair price. But the 
resources of these collections are nothing like sufficient to 
buy all the works that should be saved for this country as 
they come on to the market. Moreover they become less 
and less adequate as prices in the international art market 
are forced upwards by growing demand for works of art 
abroad (especially in the United States), by steadily 
increasing purchasing power to make that demand effective, 
by the tendency to buy old masters as a hedge against 
inflation, and by the ordinary processes of inflation itself. 
But there is no need, Professor Robbins pointed out, to 
wring one’s hands helplessly as the tide flows out. The 
gross market value of all the important works of art, created 
more than one hundred years ago, which remain in private 
hands in this country is—he estimated—only about {15 
million. But he did not for a moment suggest that the 
state should go out and buy them. All that he asked was 
that the annual grants to art galleries should be enough to 
enable them to buy all the minor works of art that come 
on to the market—the major ones being bought, as now, 
with special grants. This, he estimated, could be achieved 
for an extra expenditure of only £250,000 a year. It is an 
expenditure that would be well worth while. 


More Trouble for the ILO 


NCE again the annual conference of the International 
Labour Organisation has been disturbed by dissension 
over the status of employer delegates from the Soviet bloc. 
The non-Communist employer delegates voted down all 
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nominations of the latter to the various technical com- 
mittees on the grounds that they are merely additional 
mouthpieces of their governments. The compromise 
adopted at the ILO’s European regional conference earlier 
this year—that Communist employer delegates should sit 
on the committees as deputy members without the right to 
vote—was then adopted again by the full conference against 
the opposition of the employers. Almost all the latter, how- 
ever, eventually made up their minds to make the best of 
a bad job for the time being ; only the American and Greek 
employer delegates decided to boycott the committees. 

[It is a great pity that the ILO should once more become 
a cold war battlefield—and, what is more, on the initiative 
of representatives of the free world. It is not as if the 
employers’ previous stand on this issue had gone unheeded ; 
a committee has been appointed to investigate the whole 
problem of the freedom of employers’ and workers’ organi- 
sations from government control, and it is hard to under- 
stand why the employers could not contain themselves until 
this committee had reported. It was apparently because 
the matter is thus in a sense sub judice that the trade union 
delegates, who have every reason to take exception to the 
credentials of the Communist workers’ delegates, have 
accepted their presence on the committees as full members. 
The employers, on the other hand, have alienated sympathy 
from what is recognised to be in itself a reasonable case, 
by creating the impression that they are determined to 
force the Communists out of the ILO even if this means 
wrecking the organisation. The Communists, for their 
part, show every intention of hanging on. They cannot 
be expected to acquiesce indefinitely in an arrangement 
whereby the employers’ delegates are separated into sheep 
and goats with themselves always among the goats ; on the 
other hand, if they returned to the ILO with the intention, 
as many suspect, of causing trouble, they are doing very 
nicely—thanks largely to their opponents. 

It looks as if the ILO will soon have to sacrifice either 
its universality or its much-prized tripartite organisation of 
workers, employers, governments. The problem posed by 
the Soviet bloc delegates is in reality a much wider one, 
as the committee of inquiry’s report will no doubt show. 
It would perhaps be both wise and prudent to preserve the 
ILO’s universality even at the cost of changing and enlarg- 
ing its organisation. In that way all could play their 
part, but none could sail under false colours. 
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Siren Songs for Refugees 


RGENT appeals to refugees to return home have accom. 

panied the present Soviet campaign for “ relaxation.” 
The drive is not entirely new. The westward fiow of 
refugees has always been a difficulty for Soviet and satellite 
propaganda and efforts have been made from time to time to 
coax some exiles back to their fatherland, but only last 
spring did this campaign assume serious proportions. The 
Russians then set up a special committee in East Berlin 
whose main purpose seems to be to reassure the refugees 
that they will not be sent to a concentration camp on their 
return. The Hungarians followed suit after proclaiming an 
amnesty, and now it is the turn of the Czechs. The recent 
Czech amnesty was accompanied by a direct appeal not only 
tu those who escaped but also to “sportsmen and trade 
representatives .. . who have remained abroad.” 

The intensification of this wooing campaign has created 
quite a stir in refugee circles. Some counter-propaganda, 
however, seems too much concerned with finding loopholes 
in the various amnesty decrees. Does it really matter 
whether the documents have been loosely worded so as to 
enable the Czech or Hungarian governments to arrest any 
returning refugee they choose ? Communist governments 
have never been greatly bothered by legal niceties, and 
whether the “ prodigals ” are arrested or not on their return 
will depend on general policy, not on the wording of any 
document that is now being brandished. 

It is still too early to judge what success these new appeals 
may find amid the mass of East European refugees. They 
may well find an echo among a few, discontented with the 
often depressing conditions in some camp in Germany or 
Austria. Yet the relaxation of the police grip in Eastern 
Europe will have to be vastly more complete and visible for 
the bulk of the exiles to be induced to go back to the 
homelands from which they had to escape. For the time 
being the satellite siren songs are not likely to have much 
effect ; and the flow of refugees from Eastern Germany, 


whence it is relatively easy to escape, has recently again 
increased. 


Bleak Outlook on Hungary’s Farms 


HE Hungarian Communist party has announced that it 
Ton to do all it can to develop sound and cordial 
relations between Hungary and Jugoslavia. If this should 
ever lead to an exchange of “ socialist experience ” and i 
the Hungarian and Jugoslav leaders should ever put their 
heads together over agricultural problems, they will find 
plenty to talk about ; for whereas the Jugoslavs have long 
realised that relentless collectivisation is a mistake, the 
Hungarian Communists have apparently come to the com 
clusion that it is the answer to all their agricultural troubles. 
Last week their central committee passed a resolution which 
showed that the recent cautious retreat to the left in the 
countryside is developing into something like a stampede. 

According to their own admissions, they face falling 
agricultural production, the need to import “ considerable 
quantities ” of grain, the non-fulfilment of even the reduced 
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compulsory deliveries, and “rampant indiscipline ” in the 
local councils and on some of the farms. For this unhappy 
state of affairs the blame is placed fairly and squarely on the 
right-wing deviations of the unfortunate Comrade Nagy. 
A more correct diagnosis would probably show that these 
alleged right-wing deviations had not been pressed with 
sufficient vigour. The peasants were conciliated, but their 
suspicions of the regime’s long-term aims were not removed; 
thus they continued to dissociate their interests from those 
of the party bosses and merely felt, apparently, that they 
could flout them with more impunity. 

Ever since the fall of Mr Nagy last March, Mr Rakosi and 
his supporters have been trying to ginger up the party 
organisations in the villages and have been stressing the 
impossibility of any further delay in the “ socialist trans- 
formation” of the countryside. But it was not until last 
week that they set themselves a definite goal ; by 1960, the 
‘socialist sector” of agriculture, which now covers about 
one-third of the arable land, is to cover over half. Moreover, 
special emphasis is to be placed on the most advanced type 
of collective, and discontented collective farmers can no 
longer, as in Mr Nagy’s day, walk out when they wish. It 
is true that the collectivisation goal is still fairly modest 
and that there is still to be no open compulsion. But the 
outlook for the private farmer is bleak. He is still being 
courted by the regime with fair words and promises of 
material aid ; but it is made abundantly clear that the reason 
for this is simply that he and his fellows farm 70 per cent 
of Hungary’s arable land and the regime must have more 
food. If the drive for more collectives is successful, the 
private farmer will become an ever less important member 
of the community ; he will find that his treatment by the 
regime will deteriorate to the same degree. 


Bradshaw’s New Dress 


To railway strike has postponed, among other things, 
a railway event. The new edition of “ Bradshaw’s 
Railway Guide,” containing the timetables of the summer 
services that should have started on Monday, appears in a 
new format ; but copies have been marooned in Manchester. 
The change has been a long time in preparation, One by 
one the timetables of the different regions of British Rail- 
ways (which are, in effect, sections of “ Bradshaw”) have 
been appearing in a new page-size (with nearly twice the 
type area of the old) and handsome sans-serif type. This 
time the change is complete and “‘ Bradshaw ” itself makes 
the transition. 
. The disappearance of the traditional square volume will 
Dring muclf regret to railway enthusiasts and timetable fans, 
who are as sentimental as they are numerous. But in truth 
it was long overdue. The old type was so small, ‘so badly 
worn and (at times) so erratically printed that to look up 
a train had become an ordeal to all but the youngest of 
eyes and the most resolute of column-chasers. When the 
‘og of emotion has dispersed, British Railways and Messrs 
Blacklock, the proprietors of “Bradshaw,” will be con- 
gratulated on a great improvement. 

Now that they have dealt with the typography, perhaps 
they would turn their attention to the actual arrangement 
of the timetables, which is not at all sensible. Most of 








them seem to have been drawn up on the assumption that 
as much information should be crowded into a single table 
as possible, and that the ideal timetable would be one 
which showed, within a single frame, évery train running 
on British Railways. Thus the table headed “ London to 
the South Coast ” shows on one page trains going to places 
as far apart as Hastings and the Isle of Wight, and by a 
number of different routes out of London ; it takes 72 pages 
to accommodate the whole monstrous table. But no 
passenger is interested in all this information at once ; to 
divide it up would make it much easier of reference, and 
if that involved a certain amount of repetition, what harm 
would be done ? On the other hand, a traveller who wants 
to trace out as simple a journey as from Waterloo to Andover 
(66 miles down the main line) has to piece it together 
from three separate tables before he can be sure that he 
does not have to change. The whole series of tables should 
be looked at afresh from the passenger’s point of view. 
There is another defect in the new “ Bradshaw.” Though 
it is now a large volume, ten shillings is an indefensible price 
for the only official source of essential public information. 


War Aims 


The final and formal closing of the Vienna Conferences 
and the rapid progress of our arms before Sebastopol 
and in the Sea of Azoff have wonderfully cleared our ideas 
and made plain the path of our policy before us. The 
character of the war enlarges in scope and dignity as its 
unavoidableness becomes more obvious, as it becomes 
clear that it must be ended by the sword and not the 
pen, and as its real, grand and sanctifying OBJECTS 
shake themselves free from the misty subtleties and 
wretched trivialities in which diplomacy has so long 
shrouded their actual majesty and worth. We are begin- 
ning to take in the conception that we are engaged in 
a contest which admits of no compromise; in which 
anything short of signal triumph would be virtual defeat ; 
whose aim—if it have any worthy aim, whose justification 
—if it have any adequate justification, 1s the deliverance 
of Europe from a great peril, and the complete emancipa- 
tion, once and for ever, of the cause of freedom, civilisa- 
tion, and progress from their most irreconcilable and 
mightiest foe. . . . There are those who, looking back 
to the precedents of history, do not scruple to predict 
that as soon as the capture of Sebastopol has redeemed 
our prestige and restored our good humour, we shall 
accept proposals for peace, treat on the bases of the terms 
demanded at Vienna, play the generous, forget the just, 
raise a memorial column at Inkerman, sell the railway 
and the submarine telegraph to our vanquished foe at 
half price, and come home, as of yore, with an idiotic 
smile of self-complacency upon our scarred but radiant 
visage,—and full of a peace that passeth understanding! 
It may be so. The treachery of Bolingbroke in 1713, and 
the weakness and selfishness (if nothing worse) of Bute 
in 1763, and the folly and incompetence of Castlereagh 
in 1815, are suspicious cases in point. But the people 
are both more awake, more enlightened, and more power- 
ful than in those days ; and it might prove dangerous to 
be guided by such precedents, as it would assuredly prove 
futile to appeal to them in justification of similar enor- 
mities. There might be difficulty in arranging what should 
be done with the Crimea:—as to what should not be 
done with it, there could be no difficulty whatever. 
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If nature is kind, a man may live in health 
to a hundred years, a tree to a thousand. 
Man’s knowledge of the chemistry of health 
is increasing. Through science man is gradually 
making nature kinder and more predictable. 
: : 
Fisons are in the business of chemicals. F 
Their main manufacture over the 3 
last hundred years has been e 
chemical fertilizers to enrich the soil. 
But they make chemicals 
for medicine and industry, too. 
Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, 
health and wealth. 
5 t 
é Es 
FISONS LIMITED - Harvest House - Felixstowe - Suffolk .. {@ Mio. ceccces : 
. VERTILIZERS* HEAVY CHEMICALS ecocccccccccsccccccceceses se eeeteceee 
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: Fisons are also among the Jargest manufacturers eeeeeevececees Sc ouvoseceete 
" in Great Britain of pharmaceuticals, medicinal ewindedeseoedvisne 7 Sabuaees © 
Wee 
food preparations and fine chemicals for pedebua se nus is a 
’ ® . Jud 
Industry. Many of Fisons products in cubbbcaueseaccedss EP a 4 3 a? . so Fe 
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Why the Conservatives 
Won 


Srr—I am afraid the Manchester 
Guardian was just plain wrong about 
Gorton: the wards we lost were Open- 
aw (the biggest, and well-nigh roo per 
Labour); Levenshulme (which 
vent into the neighbouring division of 
Willington (small), about 60 per cent 
Conservative to 40 per cent Labour). 
That left the pretty solidly Labour 
Gorton North and Gorton South 
tly Labour but with a Conservative 
clave). The two new wards added unto 
; were Denton (12 Labour, six Conser- 
» councillors ; over-all vote about 
per cent Labour, 45 per cent Cons 
ervative) and Audenshaw (12 Conserva- 
tive, three Labour councillors ; over-all 
te about 70 per cent Conservative, 30 

r cent Labour). 
My Conservative opponent’s calcula- 
, based on the 1951 voting figures 
these four wards, was that the 
| abour majority in the “ redistributed ” 
tituency was 1,000, and that a 
ver of 600 votes would give him 
‘at. Our own estimate, also based 
1951, WaS a 2,000 majority for 
Labour. In point of fact, the voting in 
Gorton was just under 77 per cent as 
npared with 82 per cent in 1951 and 
per cent in the Manchester region 

‘n as a whole. 
My Conservative opponent, inci- 
ntally, while differing from my view 
hat Labour abstentions (Gorton North 
i South still had the “ safe seat ” com- 
placency) accounted for the smallness of 
the Labour majority (he claimed we had 
polled our full strength), agreed with me 
that the personality of the candidate had 
little or nothing to do with the result. 
After all, I was selected only on May rst, 
ndorsed on May 4th, arrived in Man- 
hester May §th and got on the job 
May 6th. In 20 days only a fraction of 
the §4,000 electors living im 30,000 
houses ever saw or heard me!—Yours 
faithfully, K. Zrmxiacus 

House of Commons 


-{) 
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Sir—It hardly requires detailed local 
knowledge of Coventry North to see that 
a reduction of 2,000 in an electorate is 
a rather inadequate explanation of the 
6,000 fall in Mr Edelman’s majority. 
I do not possess an electronic brain, but 
nope that Mr Edelman will not find any 
mistakes in my figures. 

In 1951 Mr Edelman received 59.6 per 
“ent of the votes cast; in 1955 he re- 
ceived §3.§ per cent. Swing, 6.1 per 
cent. But the electorate had fallen by 
2,112 between the two elections. Mr 
Edelman argues that most of these were 


Letters to the Editor 


his supporters, and should not be 
counted in assessing the swing. Let 
us therefore try to eliminate them from 
the 1951 result. We cannot, of course, 
assume that all of them would have 
voted. There was an 86.4 per cent poll 
in Coventry North that year; we can 
only take the same percentage for those 
2,112. It is likely to be an _ over- 
estimate ; a hostel suggests a transient 
population, many of whom would depart 
between registration day and polling 
day. But speculation about local con- 
ditions had better be avoided ; perhaps 
Coventry North Labour party was ex- 
ceptional and had the postal vote well 
organised. 

Assuming that 86.4 per cent—i.e., 
1,825—voted, how did they vote ? 
Without possessing local knowledge, one 
may still assert that there was in 1951 
hardly a constituency in the country, 
outside the mining areas and the East 
End of London, where Labour polled 
over 70 per cent of the vote. If, there- 
fore, we allocate these 1,825 in the pro- 
portions of 75 per cent to Mr Edelman 
and 25 per cent to his Conservative 
opponent, we are unlikely to be under- 
estimating Mr Edelman’s support among 
them. So we deduct 1,369 from Mr 
Edelman’s 1951 figures and 456 from his 
opponent’s. That would have left him 
with $9.0 per cent of the votes in 1951, 
instead of the §9.6 that he actually got. 
He would still have a swing of 5.5 per 
cent to account for, compared with a 
national swing of under 2.1 per cent, or 
even one in his immediate neighbour- 
hood of under 3.1 per cent. Mr Edelman 
may laugh at “the backroom numero- 
logists,” but numbers are what matter 
at elections.—Yours faithfully, 

EDWIN CHAPMAN 
London, S.E.26 


How the Bill Tender Works 


Smr—In your issue of June 11th you 
turn on the Lombard Street cartel a 
considerably kinder eye than that you 
usually reserve for restraints upon com- 
petition. The virtue you find in it is 
that the discount houses apparently con- 
sider themselves under an obligation to 
stand ready at all times to absorb, if 
necessary, the entire weekly bill offer- 
dng, thus exorcising from the Treasury 
‘Chambers the spectre of an inadequate 
response to the tender which rattled 
such an effective chain in the twenties. 
It is difficult to attach much weight 
to this kind of argument ; certainly it is 
impossible to make a comparison be- 
tween the late twenties and the present 
time. In the former period the com- 
mercial bill supply in London exceeded 
the tender bill supply, so that a complete 
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abstention by the market from the 
tender would have involved the idleness 
or redirection of a relatively small part 
of its total resources ; now that the com- 
mercial bill supply is ro per cent or less 
of the total, however, the eventuality is 
scarcely conceivable. More important, 
the real danger in the twenties was not 
that of an inadequate allotment as such, 
but that short-term funds would be 
leaving London and draining the gold 
reserves. If the money market abstained 
from tendering today, as you appear to 
believe is possible, this major danger 
would not arise. Nor would there be 
anything inflationary, as you suggest, in 
a resort to Ways and Means in such 
circumstances ; the authorities would 
simply be creating the idle cash corre- 
sponding to the hoarding inclinations of 
a self-denying market. 

You are right, however, in suggesting 
that the whole bill system requires re- 
consideration in the light of modern 
circumstances. At the beginning of the 
century, when the total bill issue at the 
end of the financial year amounted to 
about 12 per cent of annual government 
expenditure, there was still some sense 
in regarding the Treasury bill as a 
device for meeting short-run. diver- 
gences between government revenue 
and expenditure. To maintain this 
fiction today is absurd. Quite apart from 
the enormous tap issue, tender bills 
amount to some 75 per cent of total 
government expenditure; in the last 
financial year their volume varied by 
only £300 million or so, but at no time 
fell below £3,000 million. There may 
well be merit in maintaining the con- 
tinuous turnover four times a year of 
what is in fact an enormous permanent 
debt. But we do not really get much 
further forward by talking about the 
money market in terms of a public- 
spirited body combining to reduce its 
charges to an impecunious government 
forced to rely on its generosity. Let us 
be objective about it: there is quite a 
big boot on the other foot.—Yours faith- 
fully, EpwarRD NEVIN 
University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth 


Nettles to Grasp 


Sir—You compared cost of living 
changes in this country and in the 
United States during the past three 
years and stated that the latter also has 
“virtually full employment.” In US 
Statistics on page 804 of The Economist 
unemployment for April, 1955, is given 
as 4.6 per cent of the civil labour force. 
This percentage applied to this country 
would give an unemployment figure 
exceeding one million. Would any of 
the political parties be prepared to 
describe such a figure as “ virtually full 
employment ”? 

I suggest that if inflationary measures 
to. promote full employment in this 
country had been administered less 
vigorously during the past three years 
the cost of living here would have been 
as stable as America’s.—Your faithfully, 
Southsea JamMes C. W. Drasare 
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The Intelligent 


CONFLICT WITHOUT MALICE, 
By Emanuel Shinwell. 
Odhams. 252 pages. 2ls. 


§ i story of the Labour Party’s 
years of transition, from a form of 
street corner agitation to the responsible 
Government of the land, will one day 
be written as a lurid best-seller. When 
that day comes, it will have to be 
recognised—however rude this may 
sound—that it triumphed in spite of, 
rather than because of, the early records 
of some of its leaders. As the working 
class recognised its democratic power, 
Labour swept forward on a popular 
tide ; the tide carried some odd pieces 
of flotsam and jetsam with it; and, once 
they reached shore, those pieces were 
transformed into surprisingly successful 
servants of the state. Among the most 
notable of these transformations was 
that of Emanuel Shinwell, whose auto- 
biography is a strange mixture of self- 
pity and self-justification for his un- 
pleasant years and shrewd common- 
sense about his years of triumph. 

Mr Shinwell graduated through street 
corner oratory to the Glasgow Trades 
Council, and he was sent by that coun- 
cil as a professional agitator to keep the 
Seamen’s Union strike of 1911 on the 
boil. Within a short time he was run- 
ning what the TUC “most unfairly” 
regarded as a breakaway union, and 
was running it in an unorthodox way. 
There was, for example, an anti-war 
meeting in 1917, into which an anti- 
German faction tried to gain admission: 

I went to the top of the landing and 
saw that Jamieson had managed to force 
the door sufficiently to get his head 
through, so I ran down and punched 
him between the eyes. The door was 
closed and I returned to the platform, 
where I made a short introductory speech 
in favour of peace by negotiation. 

More seriously, there was a “ skirmish ” 
on the dockside, in which an official of 
the older union fired a revolver at Mr 
Shinwell, and killed a man at his side. 
It may be a significant commentary on 
the nature of the “skirmish” that this 
official “ got off on the grounds of self- 
defence.” Mr Shinwell says that 
Glasgow policemen at this time were 
“most brutal,” and came mostly from 
the Highlands “ with a heritage of class 
war against the Lowlands.” The first 
time that they mistook Mr Shinwell for 
a Lowlander was when, out of no feeling 
of disrespect, he tried to march with a 
protest meeting “into the Cathedral, 
where morning service was being held.” 
A second time was after the Glasgow 
riot of 1919, when Mr Shinwell 
was sent to prison for five months. 





Wildcat’s Spots 


Less than three years after his release 
he was returned as Member of Parlia- 
ment for West Lothian. As he rides 
south to Westminster, he does not carry 
the reader’s vote. 

And then, at this watershed of his 
career, the whole character of the man 
changes. Within a very short period 
the national press is noting with “ sur- 
prise” that he is fitting far more easily 
into the “conventions of parliamentary 
debate ” than any of the other red rebels 
of Clydeside; he is tucked securely 
under Ramsay MacDonald’s wing ; and 
he has become Minister of Mines. 
Moreover—except where, as in the coal 
mine amalgamations of 1930 and the 
fuel crisis of 1947, his post demands 
some knowledge of economics—he 
fulfils his successive departmental duties 
extraordinarily well. The reason is not 
far to seek. Although his self-pity for 
his early years is almost nauseatingly 
exaggerated—his father, after being 
“victimised” from job to job for his 
defence of workers’ rights, was some- 
how victimised, in Mr Shinwell’s early 
teens, into the job of manager of a 
clothing factory—the young Emanuel 
did have one unfair cross to bear; he 
was snatched away from school far 
earlier than a boy of his intelligence 
ever should have been. The result was 
that, at Westminster and in Whitehall 
he came into contact for the first time 
with men of his own intellectual level ; 
not surprisingly, he immediately fell in 
love with them, whether they were on 
the Labour or the Tory benches, in the 
higher civil service or among the 
generals at the War Office. 

It was not a blind love. Foolishness 
and pomposity still met the flail of his 
tongue, and on one notable occasion 
on the floor of Parliament most regret- 
tably also of his fists; this verbal flail 
is kept in motion throughout his auto- 
biography, and it whips out strictures 
upon certain of his own colleagues that 
will not make him more beloved. But 
the object lesson of Emanuel Shinwell, 
the wildcat who changed his spots, 
remains. Under the modern educa- 
tional system he would have drifted, 
through grammar school and university, 
into the better-paid ranks of industry— 
which he very nearly joined, even at the 
expense of turning his back on Labour 
politics, in 1931. And this would have 
robbed the Labour movement of thirty- 
five years of the sort of service with 
which it can ill afford to dispense. 
Where will Labour get its working class 
agitators of the future ? Only from those 
who fail the eleven-plus examination ? 
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Historical Criticism 


BYZANTINE STUDIES AND 
ESSAYS. ona 
By Norman H, Baynes. 

Athlone Press. 392 pages. 35s. 


¢¢ ()* my name,” said Professor 
Baynes m his __ valedictory 
address to University College, London, 
in 1942, printed in this volume, “the 
world still remains in an ignorance which 
could not well be more complete.” The 
modesty and humorous Overstatement 
are equally characteristic. To the world 
of historical scholarship, international 
and national, our chief authority on |ate 
Roman and Byzantine studies is vir 
summus. He is successor and biographer 
to J. B. Bury, as Bury was successor to 
Freeman: a unique line of intellectual 
descent, springing not from a master- 
pupil relationship but from vocation 
alone. He ranges in judicial eyre from 
the Hellenistic period far down to the 
Ottoman capture of Constantinople, and 
during the war he turned to investigate 
National Socialism and made a splendid 
edition of Hitler’s speeches. His erudi- 
tion has been mainly exercised in learned 
journals; this volume of essays and 
reviews, whose scholarship compares 
with the reprinted pieces of some other 
historians like cognac with orangeade, is 
(“ Hitler’s Speeches” apart) his longest 
book. It has been selected and edited 
with admirable care by Professors 
Humphreys and Momigliano. 

Professor Baynes’s historical criticism 
is traditionalist, not innovatory. Perhaps 
his most influential single work (not 
included here) has reinterpreted Con- 
stantine’s adopting Christianity as a 
religious conversion and not a political 
stroke ; and the controversial pieces in 
this volume are usually concerned to 
restore the significance of a source or to 
clarify the reputation of an individual. 
His use of sources is constantly vivified 
by a Collingwoodian imagination of 
human motives—of the passionate 
adherence to tradition of cultivated 
pagans like Symmachus, who could not 
know that their cause was lost ; of the 
divided feelings of Roman converts to 
Christianity like Lactantius, as they iore- 
saw the dissolution of the Empire; of 
Athanasius putting his luggage on board 
and ordering it off again as he hesitated 
whether to obey the emperor’s summons 
to the capital; of Ambrose, another 
unlovable saint, skating in his funeral 
orations with diplomatic smoothness 
over the suspicious manner in which 
superfluous members of the imperial 
family have disappeared. 

Much here is of political interest. A 
study of the struggle between the 
patriarchates of Alexandria and Con- 
stantinople shows how, in a world state, 
power politics continue below the sur 
face, with all the accompaniments of 
modern diplomacy ; and there are fine 
essays on the political theory of Byzan- 
tium and of St. Augustine. But while 
Bury concentrated on the Byzantine 
state, Baynes’s interest has lain in Byzan- 
tine socia! life and thought. It 1s 8 
world both authentically Greek, so that 
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when an eleventh century emperor 
appeared with his Caucasian mistress @ 
courtier quoted the verse from Homer 
about Helen walking on the walls of 
Troy and everyone knew the allusion, 
and profoundly Christian, so that 
beyond all political and military skill it 
reposed its confidence in supernatural 
defenders. The learning concentrated 
in this book on special points diffuses a 
wide and gentle radiance, in which we 
ipture the pride and beauty, the piety 


recal 

and fears, the stability and endurance, of 
a civilisation that stands at the opposite 
pole from our own. 


Economics of Government 


Action 
THE THEORY OF FISCAL 
ECONOMICS. 


By Earl R. Rolph. 
University of California Press. (London: 
Cambridge University Press.) 324 pages 


- the fiscal field, more than in any 
other, economics should serve as a 
guide to conduct. Only a Harriet 
Martineau could expect individuals in 
their private capacity to be influenced 
towards wise behaviour by the study of 
abstract economic principles; with 
governments, the case is different. Pro- 
fessor Rolph writes for fellow profes- 
sionals, not for Chancellors, concerning 
nself neither with administrative nor 
with political practicabilities and man- 
fully eschewing value judgments; but 
his aim, which is the clarifi¢ation of the 
fects of government actions, implies 
that Chancellors should act in the light 
of theoretically sound reasoning. 
Theoretical soundness demands sepa- 
rate consideration for the effects of 
purely monetary transfers initiated by 
the government—inflows and outflows on 
account of capital and interest transac- 
tions, subsidies, taxes themselves—and 
the diversion to government ends of real 
products. Thus the inquiry diverges on 
the one hand into monetary theory and 
on the other into market theory, with 
remarkable results. Dealing with the 
incidence or “ burden ” of different types 
of tax (excise, import duty, income taxes 
variously determined) Mr Rolph con- 
cludes that no burden ever rests on con- 
sumers, Owners of resources being the 
ultimate bearers in every case ; that it is 
impossible, whatever assumptions are 
made about elasticity, to “tax the 
foreigner”; that income tax has no 
effect on the supply of human energy 
and, if losses are fully offset, actually 
sumulates risk-bearing. Opinions to the 
contrary, he asserts, and, within his 
assumptions, satisfactorily demonstrates, 
rest on confusion either with the effects 
of government spending on_ real 
resources or with those of monetary 
change. In the monetary field he rejects 
cynesian analysis outright on the 
grounds that it violates Whitehead’s 
Principle that causes cannot be con- 
temporaneous with their effects—a prin- 
ciple which evidently rules out the 
determination of current consumption 


by current income and leaves the latter 
to be settled by the volume of pre- 
existing assets. 

The conclusion that income is irrele- 
vant to consumption is paradoxical 
enough to give any reader pause. Con- 
sidering the paradox, one discovers 
what is wrong with Professor Rolph and, 
indeed, with the more arrogant model- 
builders of all schools, including the 
Keynesian. It is the substitution of 
a direct causal relationship between 
economic data for a relationship between 
human decisions based on those data. 
Only when human decision is left out 
of the picture is the Keynesian argument 
vulnerable to Mr Rolph’s strictures ; for 
decision is as capable of using contempo- 
ranecous events for data as any others. 
The more thoroughly the element of 
human decision is omitted, moreover, 
the easier it is to represent as effective, 
through round after round of causal 
sequence, the repercussions of events 
which in real life are absorbed, blocked 
off and swamped in the mass of deter- 
minants impinging on human choice. 

Among that mass of determinants— 
rational or emotional, legal, conven- 
tional, merely habitual—the economic 
analyst must necessarily pick and 
choose. Some selections are better than 
others (as that of Keynes was better 
than that of the classics). Mr Rolph’s 
deserves considerable respect, and the 
use he makes of it could hardly be 
bettered. But the price of selection is 
an unreality cumulatively increasing the 
further each set of causal sequences is 
traced. Much internal evidence sug- 
gests that Mr Rolph is as capable of 
applying horse sense to real life as of 
dissecting logical sequences in a vacuum. 
But his book runs the risk, common 
to all “rigorous thought,” of inspiring 
less sensible persons to preach quite 
inappropriate practical applications. In 
the field of fiscal economics in particular 
the more watertight the logic, the more 
impressive the argument, the more ex- 
cellent the finished work, the more 
desirable is a warning label: Not to be 
Taken Neat. 


Admirable Snowman 


MAN OF EVEREST: The Autobiography 
of Tenzing. 

Told to James Ramsey Ullman. 

Harrap. 320 pages. 18s. 


IGH mountains sometimes bring 

out the best in men’s personal 
qualities and the worst in their national 
characteristics. This has been demon- 
strated by the German assault on Nanga 
Parbat, with its toll of lives and crazy 
individual triumph, by the insufficient 
teamwork and dread suffering of the 
French on Annapurna, and by the flare- 
up of nationalistic stupidity that marred 
the Everest triumph. It would be use- 
less to go into the merits of the case 
once again, and Tenzing’s account, told 
to the American enthusiast Mr James 
Ramsey Ullman, is outstandingly fair 
and modest. But one important general 
point does emerge: in their. treatment 
of the Sherpas, the Swiss and the 
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Americans have far excelled other 
nationalities and it is with Raymond 
Lambert—perhaps the greatest of living 
mountaineers—that Tenzing would have 
wanted to reach the summit of Everest. 
The behaviour of the First Secretary of 
the British Embassy in Kathmandu. 
when Tenzing asked for a night’s lodg- 
ing during the Swiss expedition makes 
bitter reading. It explains amply why 
the great Tiger did not choose to attend 
the reception there after the final vic- 
tory. 

As a whole, this autobiography is en- 
chanting. It is a chronicle of the long 
years of heroism, training and discipline 
that have led in the last years to the 
swift conquest of Annapurna, Everest, 
Nanga Parbat, K2, Makalu and now 
Kangchenjunga. It also contains a 
fascinating account of the voyage 
through Tibet by Tenzing and Professor 
Tucci. The illustrations are outstanding 
and Tenzing’s own voice comes through 
Mr. Uliman’s transcription. 


New Judgment on Donne 


DONNE’S POETRY. 

By Clay Hunt. 

Yale University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Cumberlege). 269 pages. 30s. 


O much of contemporary criticism 
J and poetry has been wrought in the 
image of John Donne that a lucid study 
of his art will interest not merely the 
scholar and the specialist. Ideally, such 
a study must combine the disciplines of 
modern criticism—the unswervingly 
close and subtle reading of the poem— 
with a classical sense of degree and limi- 
tation, in order to assign Donne’s 
gnarled genius its true place and to 
correct the stimulating exaggerations of 
Mr Eliot and his many followers. Mr 
Hunt has performed this difficult task. 
His book is probably the finest example 
for the general reader of how modern 
criticism and scholarship can illuminate 
complex poetry and in its final chapter 
there is a portrait of Donne which it 
will be difficult to surpass for insight 
and fairness. 

It is perhaps with this concluding 
chapter, that the general reader 
should begin. In it Mr Hunt compares 
Donne with neighbouring stars in the 
great constellation of Elizabethan and 
seventeenth-century literature. The 
qualities of - Donne’s — excellence—his 
clean analytic mind, his sense of personal 
drama, his tough sensuality, his for- 
midable drive—are distinguished from 
the wider genius of Marlowe, Spenser, 
Shakespeare, Jonson and Milton. But 
those qualities are significant in their 
own right, and significant for today: 

With a poetic sensibility as narrowly 

intellectualised as Auden’s, and a 

poetic eccentricity as strang as Dylan 

Thomas’s, Donne had an energy and 

definiteness of mind which drove those 

limitations and eccentricities to produce 
some of the most impressive and boidly 
original poetry in English. His poetry is 
in the literal sense of the phrase, a tour de 
force. I am reminded of an aesthetic 
pronouncement of Virgil Thomson’s: 
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“In art anything is all right as long as 

it’s enough so.” 
Mr Hunt has a refreshing capacity to 
see a much-surveyed poet in a new light. 

The earlier chapters consist of 
analytic readings of seven poems. Mr 
Hunt modestly relegates to notes in the 
back of the book his massive familiarity 
with baroque theology, physiology, and 
poetic practice. He misses very little in 
the poems (but does not the final line 
of “Love’s Alchemy” derive from the 
belief that mummies lose their souls 
through their mouths ?) and he rescues 
much from false admiration. But 
above all he brings to life the setting 
of Donne’s art—a world full of passion- 
ate intensity and doubt, of adventure 
and ancient fears. 


Lexicography 
DICTIONARIES BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN. 

By J. R. Hulbert. 


Deutsch. 107 pages. 9s. 6d. 


pS HULBERT, formerly 
of the University of Chicago and 
a co-editor of the “ Dictionary of Ameri- 
can English,” has written a brief and 
popular account of how English diction- 
aries are made and how they should be 
used. He writes with charm, humour 
and frank joy in his subject, and he 
enlivens his book with thumbnail pic- 
tures of the great lexicographers of his 
lifetime. In spite of the-title, the book 
is written almost wholly from an Ameri- 
can standpoint. The history of diction- 
aries is given sketchily till the great 
name of Webster appears; from then 
on their development is taken in more 
detail, but whereas Funk and Wagnall 
gets a page, the trusted Chambers only 
gets a fleeting mention. The Oxford 
Dictionary, of course, is given the space 
it deserves. 

To the amateur, the most interesting 
part of the book is Professor Hulbert’s 
treatment of the technical process of 
dictionary-making, the limits imposed 
by costs, and the dependence of each 
dictionary on its predecessor. He gives 
one interesting warning: the name of 
Merriam-Webster is protected, and 
denotes the true succession of the 
patriarchs from Noah; but the name 
of Webster by itself is in the public 
domain, and its appearance on the title- 
page of a dictionary means nothing at 
all. 

The only complaint that one can make 
of this book is that it is a little too 
short and too popular, Rather more 
may be expected of those who are ready 
to read anything at all on such a subject, 
and the book would have gained if the 
historical part had been fuller, if there 
had been something in it about diction- 
aries in other countries, and if the author 
had added a bibliography. 

Lexicographers must expect their slips 
to be pounced on: at least in a book 
published in Great Britain, so careful a 
user of words should not have described 
Ogilvie, one of the long and distin- 
guished line of his Scottish colleagues, 
as an Englishman. 


The Cautious Cecil 


MR SECRETARY CECIL AND QUEEN 
ELIZABETH. 

By Conyers Read. 

Cape. 510 pages. 40s. 


[¢ is not surprising that fifty years 
have passed since a biography of 
William Cecil was published. The vast 
and varied collection of papers that re- 
mains as a monument to Cecil’s indus- 
try intimidate the historian by their 
bulk and range ; and Cecil’s long tenure 
of office, first as Principal Secrctary and 
then as Lord Treasurer under Elizabeth 
I, makes it difficult to prevent his 
biography from becoming a history of 
the reign. Moreover, Cecil’s personality 
remains shadowy and even unattractive. 
Despite the mass of evidence, few of his 
own 
speeches were recorded, while there is 
no adequate record of how he came to 
win and hold the confidence of the 
Queen. 

Nevertheless, Dr Conyers Read, who 
published an authoritative life of Wals- 
ingham thirty years ago, has now given 
us the first volume of an equally 
thorough and scrupulous life of Cecil, 
taking his narrative to the end of the 
first decade of the reign. This volume 
closes with the collapse of the northern 
rebellion. By then Cecil’s many ser- 
vices had confirmed the wisdom of 
Elizabeth’s choice of minister, while his 
adroitness had made his position rela- 
tively secure against the intrigues of 
Leicester and the jealousy of the older 
aristocratic families. What were the 
qualities that had enabled Cecil to sur- 
vive in the reigns of Edward VI and 
Mary and to triumph in that of Eliza- 
beth? Macaulay explained Cecil’s 
survival by the fact that: “he never 
deserted his friends till it was very 
inconvenient to stand by them,” and his 
greatness by the fa¢t that Cecil was 
what Elizabeth needed, “a moderate, 
cautious, flexible minister, skilled in the 
details of business, competent to advise, 
but not aspiring to command.” Although 
Dr Conyers Read is concerned to 
emphasise Cecil’s integrity and 
patriotism, his account confirms the 
justice of Macaulay’s judgments. In 
this volume he throws more light on 
Cecil’s skill as a politician and negotiator 
than on his administrative capacity ; 
indeed he will not allow Cecil’s author- 
ship of some of the economic measures 
ordinarily attributed to him. 

“I am,” Cecil once wrote, “and 
always have been circumspect to do 
nothing to make offence.” Dr Conyers 
Read has to admit that, in the reigns 
of Edward VI and Mary, Cecil trod the 
shifting sands of politics too circum- 
spectly to avoid suspicions of time- 
serving. Although Secretary under 
Edward VI and closely connected’ by 
education and marriage with Protestant 
circles, Cecil not only remained safely 
in England under Mary but was sent to 
Brussels to escort Cardinal Pole to Eng- 
land. And Pole testified his regard for 
Cecil by bequeathing a silver inkwell to 
him. Dr Conyers Read explains this 


letters survive and few of his 
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with the sophistical formula that Cecil 
was “ more a product of the Renaissance 
than of the Reformation” ; but jt is 
unnecessary to refine on Macaulay’s 
comment: “We do not blame Ceci] for 
not choosing to be burned.” 

under Elizabeth brought Cecil wealth 
but he had an irritating trick of refer. 
ring to the great houses he built a 
“poor cottages.” His prosiness, too, js 
a major difficulty for his biographer 
Dr Conyers points out that “ his written 
memoranda are often tedious” ; and he 
has to say of Cecil’s mission to Scotland 
in 1560, which he regards as presenting 
the fullest picture of Cecil in 


ful ' 1 action, 
that “its very tedium reveals the peren- 
nial tax upon his patience which he 


regarded as one of his chief assets.” 

Yet if Cecil’s personality was tedious. 
the issues of the first decade of Fliza- 
beth’s reign were dramatic and Cecil’; 
part in resolving them was of the first 
importance. He was the outstandingly 
efficient staff officer, temperamentally 
disposed to foresee difficulties and both 
lucid and careful in devising and 
analysing possible courses of action, 
leaving the ultimate decision to the 
Queen. Cecil’s numerous memoranda, 
which Dr Conyers Read quotes, make it 
possible to appreciate the quality and 
caution of his mind. But the rigorously 
chronological method here adopted 
means that the issues are not clearly 
detached and discussed. Experts will 
appreciate Dr Conyers Read’s thorough 
scholarship, though they will be dis- 
turbed by odd slips in nemenclature 
and titles ; those with a general interest 
in the period will need all Cecil’s own 
patience and indifference to distinction 
of style. 


Books Received 


THe Pexican History OF ENGLAND: 
Volume I, Roman Britain. 

By L. A. Richmond. Penguin Books. 240 
pages. 2s. 6d. 


THe ANNUAL REGISTER OF WORLD EVENTS: 
Longmans. 


a review of the year 1954. L 
521 pages. 105s. 


THe Mutti-RactaL COMMONWEALTH: pro- 
ceedings of the Fifth Unofficial (ommon- 


wealth Relations Conference held ai Lahore, 
Pakistan, March 17-27, 1954. A report by 
Nicholas Mansergh. Oxford Universit) 
Press for the Royal Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. 187 pages. 2s. 

PoLiTicaL HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD 195): 
Parliaments, Parties and Press as 0} january 


1, 1955. Edited by Walter H. Mallory. 
New York: Harper and Brothers {or the 
Council on Foreign Relations. \ondon: 
Royal Institute of International A//ars. 
230 pages. 30s. 


THe BupGETarY Process IN THE UNITED 
States: A Research Study for the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 2 
By Arthur Smithies. McGraw-H"'. 307 
pages: $6.50. 49s. 

This is a full and critical account of - 
complications of the American Budget, © 
how it is drawn up, of what Congress does 
to it, and of its economic impact. Professor 
Smithies is particularly concerned 4! the 
failure of the system to improve with the 
enormous growth in the amount of moncy 
involved during the last twenty-five ye®- 
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Does ywour orice 


beax lookimsas at? 


The effects of time on everyday faces and 
places are seldom seen clearly. Our children grow 
up, our friends grow old, our offices grow shabby 
and we hardly notice the difference. 

Any business man who detects a need for 
improvement when he tries to see his own office 
as outsiders see it, is invited to get in touch 
with Catesbys Contracts. 

Catesbys have a team of expert decorators, 
designers and furnishers who will co-operate 
intelligently with you to give your office a 
comfortable atmosphere that befits and inspires a 
good business man. You’ll find that Catesbys 
Contracts are organised to get on with the job fast 
and efficiently and that they never seek to push 
you into more expense than you want. 

They’ll do the whole thing, from first plan to last 
fitting, then leave the place spick and span for you. 
Ring Museum 7777 and have an executive 
round to see you. 


CateshysS 


CONTRACTS & EXPORT LIMITED 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD © LONDON, W.1. MUSEUM 7777 


LET CATESBYS PUT A NEW FACE ON THE PLACE 


this celebrated standard work has 
now been completely rewritten—forming 
virtually a new book 


BENHAM’S 
ECONOMICS 


Fifth Edition. Since it was first published in 1938, this 
standard work has retained the place it has won as an 
indispensable volume for all who are entering upon a serious 
study of economics. It has become famous as a complete 
introduction to the science of economics—giving a 

realistic account of how the economic system works today 

in a country such as ours. Now, Dr. Benham has made 
extensive changes, and the new fifth edition forms virtually 

a new book. The general pattern remains the same as 
before, but the greater part of the book has been completely 
rewritten in order to discuss the various problems in their 
post-war setting. Although written mainly for first year 
university students it will also be useful to the general reader 
and to those taking Civil Service and other professional 
examinations. 18/- net. 


PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, WC2 





THIS PLAN CAN SAVE 
YOU SE 







This folder tells how to 
secure the right num- 
bers and types of fire 
extinguishers for the 
protection of your 
business premises, 
for a moderate an- 


cludes regular 
servicing, inspection and 
maintenance. Send NOW! 


PYRENE 


SS MAINTENANCE FIRE PROTECTION 

' 

i 
: To: THE PYRENE CO. LTD, » GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.w. | 
i ! 
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ilies MR a aicicciinctenerg tatiana Atascosa 
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the PLU“poweR 
EL. HUMBER HAWK 


WITH 0O.H.V. ENGINE 
















FAST on the highway... 
OTH on the byway... 
HRIFTY in every way! 


4 


All the luxury, the comfort, the built-in quality of a truly great car— 
and over 80 m.p.h. too! You must test its brilliant performance— 
see its elegant flair fashioned lines and try its deep-seat 





comfort for yourself. Ask your dealer for a demonstration today. 
And with Overdrive (available as an extra) still more m.p.g., 
still better performance and even less engine wear. 


£695 plus p.t. £290.14.2 also Touring Limousine (with sliding partition) £775 plus p.t. £324.0.10. 
White-wall tyres and chromium rimfinishers available as extras. Overdrive £45 plus ps. £18.15.0. 


; . : ‘ ae HUMBER LTD. COVENTRY - LONDON SHOWROOMS AND EXPORT DIVISION: ROOTES LTD. DEVONSHIRE HOUSE + PICCADILLY + LONDON wi 
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The World Overseas 


South Africa’s Turning Point 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN SOUTH AFRICA 


1 / ITH the passing of the Senate Bill last week, many 
W people in South Africa, of all shades of opinion, 
fear that a turning point in the fight for democracy has been 
reached. Even Nationalists have been distressed ; thirteen 
of them, teachers at the University of Pretoria, have been 
bold enough to record their protest publicly, and countless 
others, no doubt, have private misgivings. Except for the 
extremists, government supporters show little or no enthu- 
siasm for the Bill. Almost without exception they are on 
the defensive about it, and Die Burger, which used to 
nirror Dr Malan’s views with absolute accuracy, but which 
is less enthusiastic about Mr Strydom, has gone as far 
as to say that as soon as the enlarged Senate has served its 
purpose it must be reconstituted—presumably on a demo- 
cratic basis—and the 41 additional Senators retrenched. 

[here has been no suggestion that Mr Strydom shares 
this view, but even his own devotees are saying that the 
Bill is an unpleasant necessity “forced” on the Govern- 

it by a recaicitrant opposition. They deny, vigorously, 

opposition charge that the measure is designed 
primarily to entrench the Governnmient in power, and that 
it will alter the character of Parliament so radically as to 
change its democratic nature almost beyond redemption. 
Nationalist apologists profess to be at a loss to explain 
opposition vehemence about the Bill, and they ridicule 
Suggestions that the passing of the measure heralds some- 
thing akin to the deathknell of parliamentary democracy. 
All that the Government is doing, they say, is to “ restore ” 
the position which existed prior to the 1952 judgment of 
the Appeal Court in the coloured vote case—a position 
which, they maintain, was accepted without demur for 
hiteen years. 

This simple-minded explanation does not, however, 
square with Mr Strydom’s oft-repeated claim that the 
sovereignty of parliament is at stake. Nor is it borne 
out by the assertion of a Nationalist newspaper that, unless 
it is unambiguously laid down that the courts have no 
jurisdiction to interfere with Parliament, the Government 
might experience endless litigation in its “further imple- 
mentation of apartheid.” This ominous warning, which 
crew surprisingly little comment in the Union, suggests 
4 lar more drastic invasion of the common law rights of 
the citizens of South Africa than has been the case up to 
the present. But there is no doubt that the fear of “ inter- 
ference ” from the judiciary is drawing Mr Strydom relent- 
lessly along the disastrous path on which he is now set. 
Furthermore, he knows that, once the entrenched clauses 


have been abrogated, there will be no legislative obstacle 
to the declaration of a republic—no two-thirds majority 
hurdle in Parliament to overcome. There seems no doubt 
that the Nationalist leadership fears that, when the day 
comes for it to declare a republic, it might find itself ham- 
strung by the courts This Mr Strydom is determined 
to avoid at any cost. 

There are other aspects of the crisis brought about by 
the Senate Bill which have alarmed public opinion. The 
first is the Nationalist party’s ruthlessness and cynicism 
when it believes it is being thwarted in its implementation 
of the “ volkswil,” which it equates with the Nationalist 
will. The second is its complete unconcern for the spirit 
of parliamentary democracy and the rights of minorities. 
And the third is its intolerance of, and sensitivity to, opposi- 
tion, both from outside and even more, within its own ranks. 
The present crisis, coming on top of the enlargement of 
the Appeal Court, has been a severe test of Nationalist 
party loyalty and discipline. Politics have always been a 
way of life to the hard core of Nationalists: now this 
doctrine seems to have spread to the rank and file. The 


reason is not far to seek: the insistence on conformity has 


been so clamorous and the fear of the consequences of 
dissent so great that unquestioning obedience has been the 
result. The savage fury which greeted the protest of the 
thirteen Pretoria professors was such that it silenced other 
potential waverers. And the air has been so full of threats 
and intimidation that some Nationalists are even too 
frightened to express a dissenting view in private. 

There is little doubt that under Mr Strydom the 
Nationalist oligarchy has, consciously or otherwise, set its 
feet on the road to authoritarianism. At best this will be 
a dictatorship of White over Black ; at worst of some White 
over Black and some Whites. However much the Nationalist 
leadership denies it, this must be the result of their legis- 
lation. Unless the party’s own supporters call a halt to 
this process—and there is no sign of this at present—the 
single-minded fervour and fanaticism of men like Dr 
Verwoerd, Mr Swart and Mr de Klerk, not to mention 
the Prime Minister himself, can have disastrous conse- 
quences for a country in which democracy is in any event 
very shallowly rooted, and in which it is so easy to rally 
white voters by a parade of colour bogies. It is true that 
the anti-Nationalist forces have been roused as seldom 
before, and the Cabinet is not being left in any doubt about 
the damage it has done to White race relations by this latest 
act. But it remaitis'to be seen whether the public protests 
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which have been a feature of the agitation against the Bill 
can be sustained long enough and vigorously enough to 
make an impact on the Nationalist leadership. 

It is the tragedy of South Africa today that the forces of 
determination and vigour seem to be mostly on one side, 
and that, on fundamentals, the forces defending . such 
democracy as there is, are more timid, hesitant and unsure 
of themselves than they should be. This lends an air of 
unreality to a struggle on which the future of democracy 
in South Africa depends. 


OEEC Meet ing—I 


Cushioning Convertibility 


HE empirical approach and artistry in compromise have 

once again rescued a ministerial meeting of the 
Organisation for European Economic Co-operation which, 
until the last minute, seemed headed for deadlock. Last 
week, the year-long argument between the British, on the 
one hand, and most of the continental governments, on the 
other, about what should happen to the European Payments 
Union once sterling or other major currencies become con- 
vertible was, if not completely settled, at least brought a 
long step nearer resolution. About a year ago, the OEEC 
set up a special ministerial group to examine the problems 
which would arise in the trade and payments field when 
any of the large trading countries in the OEEC made its 
currency freely convertible with the dollar. By the 
beginning of this year agreement had been reached on the 
need for a European Fund to extend short-term credit to 
European countries in temporary balance-of-payments 
difficulties and on the indispensability of OEEC trade rules 
for the transitional period which would begin when a major 
currency became convertible and would run at least until 
the revised Gatt rules on quantitative restrictions were fully 
in effect. 

But fresh and seemingly intractable difficulties arose 
when the Managing Board of the EPU came to reduce the 
broad agreement in principle to a firm plan for the liquida- 
tion of the EPU and establishment of a European Fund. 
Two opposing views developed which, it soon became clear, 
no group short of the Council meeting at the ministerial 
level could resolve. The nub of the argument was whether, 
with convertibility, the EPU should be “ terminated ” and 
its capital assets formally made over to a new institution, 
the European Fund, which would have no functions except 
to grant short-term credits (ie., for two years or less) to 
member countries who were in temporary balance-of-pay- 
ments difficulties, or whether the EPU should be “ trans- 
formed,” rather than terminated. In the latter case the 
EPU would not only assume the short-term lending func- 
tions envisaged for the Fund, but would retain its present 
function of multilateral compensation, but on a hundred 
per cent gold payments basis. In other words, with 
convertibility there would, on this alternative plan, continue 
to be a clearing mechanism but no automatic credit facilities 
as at present, except the interim credits which develop 
within a particular accounting period. 

The British delegates who argued the fivst case, felt that 
with convertibility there would be no room for a European 
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clearing system and that there were psychological advan. 
tages (and presumably some tangible financial ones fo; the 
Bank of England) in a clean break with a system which 
was identified with the post-war transitional period. The 
majority of the continental countries argued thar the 
psychological advantages were all on the side of not jettison, 
ing a proven instrument of European co-operation and tha 
in the uncertain period when some, but presumably not al}, 
European currencies were convertible, a multilateral com. 
pensation mechanism, even on a 100 per cent gold payment 
basis, would be of positive help in making it possible to 
resist the temptation to reimpose restrictions. 

Directly connected with this controversy was the question 
of the system of exchange rates to be adopted with conver 
tibility. The British were determined to protect 


yar 


= : t wR their 
reserves with a flexible exchange rate ; the continentals, who 
were in any case scared that Britain was planning a prema 


ture plunge into dangerous waters, feared the repercussions 
if sterling were free to float too far and too soon. On both 
these basic questions the opposing schools were well dug 
in, and until one or the other could be moved, not only 
was post-convertibility planning stalemated but agreement 
on an extension of the EPU held up as well. 


The compromise which was reached last week breaks 
the log jam. But it is constructed of so many interlocking 
and carefully counterbalanced undertakings that the whole 
structure could come tumbling down in the middle of July 
if the technicians cannot work out the details of the agree- 
ments that have been reached in principle. Happily, this 
seems unlikely and with luck the ministers can escape 
another bout with this problem until the over-heralded 
convertibility is really upon them. 


Eleventh Hour Compromises 


Briefly, what has emerged from the eleventh-hour com- 
promises in Paris is this. The EPU will be extended for 
another year, as from July 1st. For the month of July 
settlements will be on a 50 per cent gold, 50 per cent credit 
basis, as at present. After that, the system will be 
“hardened” and 75 per cent payment in gold will be 
required of both debtors and creditors. The EPU will be 
“terminated” (or “transformed”) and _ the post 
convertibility arrangements will come into effect when 4 
group of countries whose trade accounts for at least 50 pel 
cent of the total trade of the group decides to become com 
vertible. But this decision ‘is made subject to the establish- 
ment by the OEEC not only of a European Fund but of 
“a multilateral system which will facilitate settlements 
between member countries.” 

The agreed sections of the managing board’s report on the 
nature of the European Fund are to be put into final shape 
and submitted to the Council before July 15th. At the same 
time the managing board is to submit to the Council a report 
on a system for multilateral settlements, taking as basis 
the so-called Dutch compromise. The essential elements ® 
the Dutch scheme are, first, that Britain and any other 
countries with flexible exchange rates should indicate at the 
beginning of each accounting period the margins witht 
which they would allow their exchange rates to fluctuate 
and second, that countries should deposit gold in advanct 
to cover any deficits they expected to incur in the clearing 
In addition, it has been agreed that, at any rate initially, th 
new scheme will be for a limited period only. 
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The cynic will be quick to say that the British representa- 
tives have gained the substance of their position and yielded, 
to good advantage, on the form. But such a judgment ignores 
the strength of the psychological arguments, which have 
from the start been the most stubborn. The continent has 
obtained agreement on a settlement mechanism which, even 
if it is not used to any great extent, could be easily modified 
if the need for a new system of intra-European credit arose ; 
ii has received reassurance from Britain that the 
exchange rate would be permitted to float only within 
defined limits ; and perhaps of most importance, it has heard 
from Mr Butler’s own lips that the time is not ripe for 
convertibility. Furthermore, true to the best OEEC 
traditions, the council also agreed that a new high-level 

smmittee (Sir Leslie Rowan has been mentioned as the 
British member) will be created to discuss on a regular basis 
the problems that convertibility will bring in its train and, 

particular, the effect of exchange rate policies on trade. 
(he trade rules which have been evolved during the 
ne of the EPU will be continued “for an unspecified 
iod” after the adoption of convertibility, with relatively 
inor amendments. The possibility of an eventual conflict 
with the Gatt has been awkwardly side-stepped for the 
present, although again July 15th is the awful date by which 
more precision has to be given to the agreed principles. 


(To be Concluded) 


The Voice of the Soviet Army 


HE Soviet army, silent in Stalin’s day, is increasingly 

finding its voice. Recently, it openly staked a claim 
for more and better publicity as well as for the recognition 
of its wartime achievements. The occasion was provided by 
| special conference of novelists and other writers dealing 
with military subjects. The army itself may sometimes 
speak with several voices, but this time all the speakers 
were clamouring for less censorship, more accurate report- 
ing and also for better “ write-ups” of prominent army 
eaders. 

In one respect the revision of history now demanded by 
the army will tend to vindicate its own role in the war. 
The Stalinist version of events was purposely idealised ; it 
played down the initial defeats and ascribed ultimate victory 
to the masterly strategy of the “ Leader of Genius.” The 
retreats of the early part of the war were subsequently 
described as Kutusov-like manoeuvres destined to trap the 
enemy, as part of a conscious policy of “ active defence.” 
At the conference pains were taken to destroy this legend ; 
“ Writers are trying,” said one speaker, “in contradiction 
to real facts, to show that this active defence was planned 
in advance and calculated by our command . . . which 
creates the impression that these are possible and recom- 
mended tactics.” 

By pricking the Stalinist myth the soldiers can underline 
their share of fame and, since the general picture is a 
glorious one, they do not mind revealing the shades. Indeed, 
at the conference, they explicitly asked for the shades to 
be put in and attacked the censor—that “ man with leaden 
eyes ””—on whom often the fate of a book depends. The 
delegates went further than ever before, since even at the 
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height of the liberal phase in literature critics were told 
to keep off the army. Now, these taboos are openly mocked. 
One of the speakers described how the censor struck out a 
passage from a novel because it showed a woman-doctor 
frightened of travelling in a boat on a stormy sea; the 
woman was an officer and—argued the censor—officers 
know no fear. Apparently the army no longer wants to be 
protected and glorified in such a crude fashion. 

Army spokesmen carried their campaign against primitive 
propaganda methods one stage further still. They asked 
writers not to present the enemy always as a foolish villain 
and argued that much, in fact, could be learnt from him. 
Western methods and ideas should not be simply dismissed. ; 
on the contrary western books should be translated and 
studied. Why can we not afford to publish them now— 
asked one delegate—if after the revolution we dared to print 
the memoirs of a Denikin (White Russian general) ? Here 
the conference began treading on really dangerous ground. 
It advocated the publication, on the Western model, of 
reminiscences or memoirs by Soviet generals and com- 
manders of lower ranks, of documents old and new. This 
suggestion, if followed faithfully, would necessarily lead to 
the complete revision not only of the military but of the 
political history of the Soviet Union as well. The rehabilita- 
tion of Tukhachevsky and other marshals executed in the 
thirties would be merely the first step towards the denuncia- 
tion of the Moscow trials and the restoration of the opposi- 
tion exterminated by Stalin to its proper place in Soviet 
history. It is doubtful whether the conference was really 
aiming so high. 


Soldiers in the Limelight 


It should not be thought, however, that the whole con- 
ference was merely a modest exercise in self-debunking. 
Having criticised the crude methods and the primitive cult 
fostered by Stalin, the soldiers went on to claim a bigger 
share of publicity. The literary publication Znamya, for 
example, is now to become a military magazine. More 
important still, an appeal was made for the publication of 
full-scale biographies of marshals Zhukov and Konev, 
Bagramyan and Rokossovsky. Stalin kept his lieutenants 
so much in the background that their lives are not really 
known to the general public and no attempt has been made 
as yet to build up his successors. Now we are told that a 
Soviet Plutarch should turn his pen not to the biographies 
of a Khrushchev or Bulganin but to the illustrious lives of 
the Soviet marshals. 

This was probably the most significant feature of the 
conference, It is impossible to say whether the whole per- 
formance was the army’s own work or whether it was partly 
prompted by the Party. There are signs, in fact, of divi- 
sions and struggles within the army itself. The absence 
of Marshal Vassilevsky, the first deputy minister of defence, 


from the projected portrait gallery may be an interesting - 


pointer in this direction. There are also indications that the 
old rivalry between Zhukov and Konev is being revived by 
Stalin’s heirs. Most striking, however, is the army’s 
political come-back. Stalin, always very sensitive to the 
Bonapartist threat, pushed the soldiers into the background 
as soon as they had finished their wartime job. They flocked 
back to the centre after his death and advanced onto the 
political arena after the falls of Beria and Malenkov. Now 
they are apparently claiming their share of the limelight. 
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AIR TROOPING 





HE PATTERN OF DEFENCE now being shaped by the western powers has as one of its 
lneanak elements the speedy movement of troops by air to trouble spots and 
strategic outposts. For Great Britain, in particular, the need to move reinforcements 
quickly—perhaps a battalion at a time—to such widely scattered places as Malta, 
Gibraltar, Bermuda, the Caribbean, West Africa, Cyprus, Aden, Singapore, Hong 
Kong and elsewhere has made the use of aircraft obligatory. Air trooping has been 
steadily increasing the part it plays in such movement and is the method now used for 
nearly 50 per cent of the total Army trooping to and from theatres other than Germany. 

The speed of the trooping aircraft, as against travel by sea, is self-evident. Sea trans- 
port moreover has the disadvantage that in carrying a much larger number of men per 
unit it is keeping them inactive in the “pipeline” for a comparatively long period. In 
effect this delay means that an increased number of men must be kept ready under 
arms; whereas by air, troops need not be out of action in transit for more than about 
twenty-four hours. By the proper use of the air, therefore, fewer men are needed to 
guard the widely dispersed outpost defences of the democracies. The manpower 
saving on the Far East route alone is estimated by the War Office to be one-seventh, 
so that out of every 10,000 moved in a year, there are 1,400 or 1,500 more men 
effective in the field. 

Another feature of air trooping which has directly influenced the three Service 
Departments in their decision to expand its volume, is the net saving of air travel over 
most sea routes. From the United Kingdom to Egypt, for instance, in 1952/3 the 
average fare per head by sea was officially stated to have been £30, compared with £22 
using charter aircraft. This is considerably less than even tourist fares on the scheduled 
airlines, since on troop charter work every available seat can be filled. 

In 1950, the Government decided that the British independent operators should 
provide the bulk of the extra capacity needed to develop the air trooping scheme. In 
this way, a measure of stability would be given to these operators enabling them to 
invest in modern equipment and so provide an important strategic reserve of aircraft 
to supplement Transport Command when required. 

The aircraft at present operated are mainly suited to the medium haul routes such 
as those to the Mediterranean, and there has been a shortage of large, long-distance 
airliners. The three Bristol Britannias recently ordered by the Government for trooping 
operations will be capable of doing the work of six of the smaller capacity machines 
now used. 

The maintenance of British Commonwealth and Colonial communications has 
always taken into account the possibility of the hostile seizure of large areas normally 
open to air passage, and the denial of intermediate landing facilities calls for aircraft 
able to fly large loads rapidly and non-stop over long distances. This is the special 
characteristic of the Bristol Britannia. For example, in its Long Range version it 
would be able to fly from England to Singapore with one stop at Aden. Its trooping 
capacity on a shorter route is indicated by the fact that thirty 100-seat Britannias 
would be capable between them of moving 20,000 troops of Britain’s future Home 
Strategic reserve to, say, the Middle East in a week. 
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Burma’s Economic Monsoon 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN BURMA 


“HE people of Burma, whose Prime Minister, U Nu, is 
| in London this week, have experienced a succession 
f crises since gaining their independence. But the next 
crisis, if it comes, will follow a new pattern. Burma still 
has a big internal security problem, and only in the larger 
towns is the writ of the government accepted without 
question. But rebellion is now reduced to banditry, sabo- 
‘ase and blackmail. The insurgents cannot hope to chal- 
lenge the expanded and reorganised Burma army in the 
field ; indeed, all the time the army is driving the remain- 
ing rebels into ever more remote hide-outs. 

Burma is now faced with something much less dramatic 
but no less dangerous: a balance-of-payments crisis. Despite 
the rebellion, with its destruction of capital assets (notably 
the railways), restriction of economic activities and the 
fading away of the national revenues, the Government has 
hitherto managed to keep the machinery of administration 
turning over and has even begun to lay the foundations of 
a welfare state. This has been achieved almost entirely from 
the profits obtained from one staple commodity, rice. The 
export of rice is a state monopoly; it is bought from the 
cultivator and sold overseas through the State Agricultural 
Marketing Board. Thanks to a world scarcity and the 
Korean War, prices rose from £40 per ton in 1949 to 
{60-70 per ton in mid-1953. The price to the cultivator 
remained constant at.{£22 per ton: the government took 
the difference. Between 1948 and mid-1953, Burma’s 
foreign exchange reserves were trebled, until they stood at 
some £97 million. 

As world rice prices weakened after June 1953, Burma, 
with its state-trading, tried to stand against the tide. But 
negotiations with other governments met with increasing 
resistance and at length Burma had to bring down prices. 
Because of this delay, less than half the 1953-54 crop was 
exported ; 13 million tons remained in store. During recent 
months, the Government has been obliged again to lower 
its prices—even those laid down in long-term agreements. 
Thus, in February, Ceylon pressed for and obtained a 
reduction from the agreed price of £48 to £42 per ton for 
the current year. The disposal of the rice carried over from 
1953—and even from 1952— has been difficult: some has 
gone at £1§ per ton as animal feeding stuffs. The Govern- 
ment now has to dispose of an estimated 17 million tons 
from the recent harvest and there is a frenzied search for 
new buyers, 

, It is hoped that promising new markets may be found 
in China and Japan. Last November, a barter deal was 
signed with China, and in March a further exchange, rice 
‘or cotton and silk goods, to the value of £6 million was 
innounced. Japan has been buying increasing quantities 
of rice for about five years. Both countries stand to gain 
‘rom the relationship: Burma wishes to draw heavily on 
Japan for manufactures and for “ services ””—the employ- 
ment of Japanese experts in the rehabilitation of Burma. 
Japan needs to replace the rice it used to get from 
Manchuria: this year it is buying 220,000 tons of Burma 
tice. Burma would have liked to send more, but in the past 
Japan has not been too pleased with the quality received. 
Meanwhile, Burma is in the middle of the first stage of 


\ 
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a national investment programme ; factories, power plant, 
diversification of agriculture, better communications, 
hospitals, schools, an expanded university. Some of these 
projects originated before independence, but virtually all 
capital investment came to a halt between 1948 and 1952. 
In the latter year, the Pyidawtha conference and the two 
thousand page report of a group of American engineers and 
economists (usually termed the KTA Report) opened up a 
wide vista of economic and social development. After the 
relatively inexpensive planning phase, Burma has now 
eritered the expensive building phase. The construction of 
new schools and hospitals is ahead of the new factories and 
power stations. A great deal of money is required, and for 
several years—an optimist might say four or five—this huge 
expenditure will show no dividend in the shape of new or 
increased economic output. Already Burma’s reserves have 
fallen to one-third of the 1953 total, and the KTA plan 
which was based on a calculation that the price of rice would 
not fall below £55 per ton, provided for an investment pro- 
gramme of some {609 million by 1960. Clearly, something 
must be done. 


Help from Abroad ? 


The Government can institute drastic cuts in its develop- 
ment programme. This possibility is already being explored. 
The civil servants in charge of such key departments as 
finance, national planning, trade development and industry 
are continually in conference at the Prime Méinister’s 
residence, scrutinising all projects that make heavy demands 
on foreign imports or require. the aid of many foreign 
experts. But a half-built steel mill or pharmaceutical factory 
cannot just be abandoned. Much of the programme must 
be carried on, although, no doubt, at.a reduced tempo. 

An attempt to expand and improve rice production, which 
is still little above one-third of its prewar level, is unlikely. 
The organisation of the State Agricultural Marketing Board 
is barely competent to handle the existing quantities of rice, 
while the rigid price-system would make the cultivator laugh 
at any suggestion of improving his crop. The Marketing 
Board and the Dock Labour Board are riddled with corrup- 
tion and inefficiency which lead to delay, thefts, rotten 
packaging, inferior quality and hazy bookkeeping. More- 
over, at the International Rice Conference held last Novem- 
ber in Rangoon, U Kyaw Nyein, the Minister for Industries, 
came out flatly against further efforts to increase rice 
productivity. 

There remains the possibility of obtaining outside assist- 
ance. An application last year for a loan from the World 
Bank has not yet met with a definite response. American 
aid, cancelled by Burma in a moment of anger in March 
1953, is not at present available. Colombo Plan assistance 
is useful, but is not the answer to the present pressing 
problems. In these circumstances, Burma’s success last 
September in concluding a reparations agreement with 
Japan, is of some importance. Japan is to pay $200 million 
in the form of capital goods and services. In addition, it 
will invest $50 million in Burma in “ joint enterprises "— 
co-operative industrial and commercial activities. The 
annual Japanese contribution will represent one-quarter to 
one-third of the public capital formation of Burma for a 
period of ten years, and it is possible that Burma’s trade, 
hitherto thickly woven into the sterling area, will have 
assumed a very different pattern at the end of the coming 
decade. 
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Notes from New Zealand 


(These Notes are Contributed by Our Correspondent 
in Wellington) 


Embarrassing Surplus 


N EW ZEALAND’S new Finance Minister, Mr J. T. Watts, 

will be under considerable pressure to make substan- 
tial reductions in taxation when he presents his first budget 
after the House of Representatives resumes in mid-July. 
The public accounts for last year, recently released, showed 
a surplus of £9.9 million, but transfers to various other 
accounts made the actual surplus over £20 million. There 
were two major causes for the surplus: considerably 
increased tax returns from all sources and an under-expendi- 
ture of £7 million on works, which was chiefly due to 
shortages of labour and materials. Although the present 
Government has made modest, but steady, tax reductions 
in successive budgets, tax returns have continued to increase. 
For instance, despite last year’s concessions in this field, 
income tax returns last year are now shown to have been 
£7 million above the estimates. 

The Government can point out that it has a very large 
works programme ahead of it, including the essential devel- 
opment of further sources of hydro-electric power. It can 
also point out that its defence commitments must increase 
with the assumption of new responsibilities in South East 
Asia. Nevertheless there will be very strong pressure upon 
it to reduce the burden of taxation. Mr Watts may find it 
politic to concede the point because, in spite of the present 
level of prosperity, the ‘Government has suffered some loss 
of popularity which it cannot afford to ignore. After the 
general election last November, it was returned to power 
with a sharply reduced—though still adequate—majority 
and with a more vigorous opposition to contend with. Since 
then it has been subject to strong criticism on several politi- 
cally important domestic issues, notably shortages of electric 
power and cement, its administration of the police force and 
continuing difficulties with housing. 


* * * 


Cement in the Works 


Soe or the lack of it, has for some time grated in 
the works of the New Zealand building industry and 
matters came to a head early this month, when the 
Government convened a meeting of representatives of the 
cement manufacturers and importers with its own repre- 
sentatives and announced that imports during the next two 
months would be doubled. It also announced that storage 
plants would be built as soon as possible at several North 
Island ports. One such plant has already been built at 
Wellington but is not yet fully operating. At the confer- 
ence, representatives of the Master Builders’ Federation, 
incensed by repeated shortages, and dismayed by the 
prospect of laying-off men, told the Government that their 
patience was exhausted and that the New Zealand cement 
makers ‘had fallen down on the job. 

New Zealand, which is at present one of the largest 
users of cement in the world (532 lb of cement per head 
of the population last year) has only three cement works— 
one in the north, with headquarters in Auckland, one in 
the centre with headquarters in Wellington and one in the 
south with headquarters in Dunedin. These three com- 
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panies do not compete against each other, but divide the 
country into thre€ zones. Plans are well advancec 


fry 

establishment of two more smaller cement comp — 

Under an arrangement made in 1949 by the Labour 
government, the three existing companies also contro) all 
imports of cement through an ancillary, non-profi naking 
company which has the task of balancing home production 
and imports with demand. It collects a levy on cement 
made in New Zealand—at present five shillings a ton—to 
cover the cost of imports and the equalisation of prices: 
the latter are fixed by the Government which, :hrough 
its various works agencies, is the major user of cement. 

Recurring shortages have led to charges that, throuch 


the exercise of a virtual monopoly, the New Zealand 


cement 
manufacturers have kept supplies too tightly screwed down, 
and have lagged behind in providing storage space for 
imports. But the three companies have in fact nearly quad- 


rupled their fixed assets in land, buildings and plant since 
1949 and, in doing so, have increased their production 
considerably. There is now strong agitation for more free- 
dom to import cement and some criticism of an agreement 
made by New Zealand to take the bulk of its overseas sup- 
plies of cement from the United Kingdom, on the grounds 
that the British Cement Federation itself tightly controls 
prices and supplies. 


* * * 


Prescription by Commission 


ROM April 28th until May 25th, when proceedings were 
EF adjourned for a fortnight for recovery of breath, New 
Zealand listened—or did not listen—to a Royal Commission 
on Monetary Affairs taking evidence on a wide variety of 
subjects related to the banking and general financial system 
of the country. What the commission is likely to achieve, 
how long it will take to conclude its discussions and present 
its report and whether the Government will take any notice 
of it when it does, are anybody’s guesses. The attitude of 
most New Zealanders is that this is just another commission 
and that they have had too many of them already. 

The commission was established largely at the instance 
of the Prime Minister and (then) Minister of Finance, Mr 
Holland, after the general election last November when the 
National Party had its majority of 20 cut down to io, and 
the New Zealand Social Credit League polled 112,000 votes 
or over II per cent of the total, to the astonishment and 
chagrin of both established parties. Mr Holland, in 2 mood 
for soul searching after the election, decided to find out 
what was wrong ; and one means of investigation is appar- 
ently to be the monetary commission which is intended, 
among other things, to bring social credit theories 1mpal- 
tially under examination and, presumably, to show thcm to 
be impracticable. That, of course, is not on the commis 


sion’s order of reference but, in the judgment 0: most 
bystanders, it is one of its purposes. In fact the comm)ssion, 
so far, has been chiefly occupied with a rather unrew «ding 
effort to ascertain the respective spheres of influence of the 


Reserve Bank, the Treasury and the Government ' the 
evolution and administration of banking and credit policy: 

The commission consists of six members with the | udge 
of the Court of Arbitration, Mr Justice Tyndall, as chait- 
man. The other five members are a barrister, a ;ublic 
accountant, a managing director of a farmers’ co-operative 
trading company, a general manager of a large furnitui< and 
hardware retailing firm, and the managing editor of a pv! 
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cial newspaper. In an effort to establish the impartiality of 
the commission, the Government announced that it would 
not invite anyone to join it who had written or spoken exten- 
sively on banking and economic subjects. This provision 
may well vitiate the usefulness of the tribunal a good deal. 
It is also difficult to reconcile with the fact that the chair- 
man of the commission has made many pronouncements on 
monetary and allied matters in their bearing on wage 
demands before the arbitration court. Moreover the out- 
spoken president of the New Zealand Federation of Labour, 
Mr F. J. Walsh, who has devoted a lot of time to economic 
criticism, was also invited to join the commission but 
refused. He is now appearing before it as a forthright critic 
§ Government, Reserve Bank and Treasury policy. The 
fortuitous arrival in New Zealand of the distinguished 
Oxford economist, Mr Colin Clark, has added spice to the 

ceedings. Mr Clark, ever an outspoken critic, offered 

- commission some blunt views on New Zealand infla- 

| which lie asserted was largely of its own making. Of 
the country’s housing shortage, he characterised the govern- 
ment’s policy as “ trying to bale out a boat with a sieve.” 
And when asked to comment on Social Credit theories Mr 
Clark said “ they had well-intentioned features but mis- 
takenly interpreted facts.” The Government, which is beset 
with many difficulties, both political and commercial, may 
find this constant public examination of its financial 
machinery decidedly embarrassing. 


* * * 


The Case of Mr Compton 


NE of the most contentious domestic issues encountered 

by the present New Zealand Government has been 
the administration and state of mind of the New Zealand 
Police Force. Some of the dissatisfaction within the force 
zoes back a number of years and follows the familiar 
pattern of pay and conditions and recruitment difficul- 
ties. But in December, 1952, the Government appointed 
i comparatively junior sub-inspector, Mr E. H. Compton, 
then aged §1, over the heads of 33 other officers, 
lirst to the position of Assistant Commissioner and then, on 
the sudden death of the then Commissioner, to the senior 
position. This sudden preferment of Mr Compton was not 
well received. 

Shortly after Mr Compton took office as Commissioner, 
illegations were made by a national weekly newspaper that 
ne had tapped the telephones of bookmakers while he was 
head of the anti-gaming squad in Wellington. It was also 
lleged that after he became Commissioner he had impro- 
perly used police materials and workmen to carry out certain 
work at his private residence. Although these charges were 
at first denied, the Government later agreed to hold an 
enquiry to be conducted by a retired Judge of the Supreme 
Court, Sir Robert Kennedy. The scope of the enquiry 
included charges that certain police officers had accepted 
“hush” money from bookmakers, that the police had been 
lax in their administration of the liquor licensing laws, and 
that there were officers serving in the police force who had 
-riminal convictions. 

The two interim and one final report presented by Sir 
Robert Kennedy found that Mr Compton had tapped book- 
makers’ telephones on two widely separated occasions— 
which he admitted—but that it was then legal to do this. 
He also found that Mr Compton had had certain work 
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improperly done at his residence. On all other counts the 
police were exonerated. Sir Robert did, however, comment 
upon the difficulty of obtaining evidence from witnesses who 
might incriminate themselves. 


* * * 


Explosive Police Debate 


Soon after the tabling of the third Kennedy report, the 
Prime Minister, Mr Holland, announced that the police 
force was to be temporarily controlled by a commission of 
three senior officers, all with equal powers and with Mr 
Compton as its chairman. This was followed by an 
announcement in April that the Government had accepted 
the voluntary resignation of Mr Compton. It proposed to 
compensate him for loss of office by a cash, tax-free pay- 
ment of £6,000, to make him a superannuation allowance 
of £812 a year and to pay him approximately £1,400 in 
lieu of accumulated leave. 

This announcement precipitated a thoroughly explosive 
debate in the House of Representatives when Mr Holland 
introduced a bill to validate the proposed compensation 
and to replace the commission by a civilian Controller- 
General, Mr S. T. Barnett. The Opposition fought the bill 
through a non-stop session of 36 hours including 18 
divisions, but without persuading the Government to agree 
to any substantial amendment. There was strong con- 
demnation of the compensation to be paid to Mr Compton, 
even stronger condemnation of the Government for its 
handling of police matters, and some adverse comment on 
the policy of bringing in an outsider to control the police 
force. 

The debate aroused widespread interest throughout the 
country and by no means along party lines. The solution 
that Mr Holland forced through the House, has in the main, 
been accepted. But the affair has left its marks on the 
Government. Mr Holland is obviously staking a good 
deal upon the ability of Mr Barnett to reorganise the police 
force, remedy its grievances and improve its efficiency 
during the next two years. If the new Controller-General 
can do this before the next election, Mr Holland will be 
able to claim that the highly controversial settlement with 
Mr Compton has turned out to be for the public benefit. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly in 


United States carry an indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 


the editorial staff in London. 


Candidates for 196 


Washington, D.C. 


COMBINATION of various events and disclosures 

has now produced a clearer picture than is usually 
obtainable so early of who will be the contestants in the next 
presidential election, in November, 1956. The way seems to 
have been almost completely freed for Mr Adlai Stevenson 
to have another try as the Democratic candidate, and those 
close to the President are now becoming convinced that 
Mr Eisenhower will agree to run for another term. 
There have been vast fluctuations of opinion on both these 
points and recent visitors to Washington from the hinter- 
land were surprised to find some even-money wagering 
going on that the President would not face another cam- 
paign.. Now all this is changed, and he is regarded as a 


_ candidate. 


Two important developments have produced that same 
view about Mr Stevenson. .When he returned from his 
recent trip to Africa, he talked with several of his closest 
friends and supporters, and the newspapers were suddenly 
flooded with reports that he had made up his mind to 
run again. Capping this series was a story sent to the 
New York Times from Chicago saying flatly that he would 
accept the Democratic presidential nomination in 1956. 
Mr Stevenson was not quoted directly, but it was perfectly 
evident to those familiar with American political techniques 
that the reporter had talked either with Mr Stevenson or 
with someone having the knowledge and authority to speak 
in his stead. In other words, the story was accepted as 
having the full weight of an “ announcement,” while leaving 
Mr Stevenson still technically uncommitted. There are 
both legal and tactical reasons for deferring a formal state- 
ment, and there is a strong possibility that it may be many 
months before Mr Stevenson himself announces his 
candidacy. 

At about the same time, other men who were regarded 
as being competitors seemed to remove themselves from 
consideration. These included Senator Stuart Symington, 
of Missouri, Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, Senator 
Richard B. Russell, of Georgia, and Senator Robert Kerr, 
of Oklahoma. However, Mr Kefauver maintained a claim 
on the Pent to enter the contest by saying that he might 
change his mind about not being a candidate. The two 
most challenging figures left in the field with Mr Stevenson 
are Governor Averell Harriman, of New York, and 
Governor Mennen Williams, of Michigan. They have both 
said they will defer to Mr Stevenson if he wants the 
nomination again, but they have also made it plain that if 


he does not want it, they will try hard for it. This is for 
the present an entirely amicable arrangement, but that it 
may not be strong enough to withstand the pressures of 
politics and presidential ambition is the one cloud on the 
Stevenson horizon. 

Mr Stevenson and Governor Harriman came to a 
personal understanding in a week-end of face-to-face con- 
versations at Mr Harriman’s official residence earlier this 
year. However, Mr Harriman, as the head of government 
in the great State of New York, is a tremendously influential 
figure in Democratic politics. He is ambitious, he likes 
the large affairs of the world, and he is of an age, nearly 
64, which means that, if he does not try for the Presidency 
in 1956, his last opportunity is almost certainly lost. While 
he and Mr Stevenson deal with one another with the best 
of manners, they exchange no deep personal devotion. 

Even if Mr Harriman successfully controls his own 
ambitions, there are other powerful men, ambitious in his 
behalf, who might try to make him the nominee anyway. 
In this category are the political leaders of New York City, 
especially Mr Carmine De Sapio, head of the Democratic 
organisation there. They have no love for Mr Stevenson 
and owe him nothing, and must naturally be fascinated by 
the prospective rewards of placing their own man, Mr 
Harriman, in the White House. Similarly, the labour 
leaders of industrial Michigan might be stirred to efforts 
on behalf of the young Governor Williams, who has had 
a spectacular Democratic success in what was a Republican 
state until he came along. 


* 


It is quite clear that Mr Stevenson is prepared to make 
a real fight for the Democratic nomination, if necessary, 
and a much more militant struggle for the Presidency than 
he did in 1952. He was not spurred, that year, by any 
real feeling that the election of Mr Eisenhower would be bad 
for the country. Now, Mr Stevenson and the Democratic 
intellectuals who surround him are genuinely disenchanted 
with the Republican rule, and will fight vigorously to bring 
it to an end. 

Mr Stevenson has dropped the self-consciously states- 
manlike approach to political conflict. He has criticised the 
Administration’s policy in the Far East extremely sharply. 
In a recent speech in New York, he hit hard at the 
Administration’s handling of the anti-polio immunisation 
programme and at what he asserted was its neglect of 
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41° BELOW ZERO. In North 

Greenland, 800 miles beyond the 

Arctic Circle, lie endless wastes of 

ice over 10,000 ft. thick. This is 

the Arctic where breath freezes 

with a hiss. It is also a ‘ weather 

lactory’ for more temperate regions. That is why 25 scientists 
and officers of the British North Greenland Expedition are 
spending two years there to study meteorological conditions. 
0 provide power for lighting and radio communication at 
r Britannia Lake Base Camp the expedition chose a 
sh Group Diesel Generating set. During midwinter, when 
rth Greenland is totally dark for two months on end, this 
erating set runs for twenty hours a day. Last winter, 
perating at an outside temperature of —41°F, this Brush 
upment never, at any time, gave trouble in starting, 
ing or maintenance. From laboratory prototype to pro- 
tion unit all Brush manufactured equipment is subjected 

) 4 rigorous testing process. It is the strict system of tests 
1d controls at all stages which results in the outstanding 


Ga 


performance of Brush units under the toughest operating 
conditions all over the world. Today, the up-to-date 
production facilities and skilled engineers of the Brush Group 
organisation are joined to a vigorous development policy 
and a thorough grasp of world requirements. That is why 
Power Engineers all over the world increasingly look to 
Brush to provide them with the reliable job-tested type of 
Power Equipment they need. 

THE GROUP APPROACH. As rationalisation progresses 
in Britain’s major industries, there is a growing trend for 
complementary companies to combine together into 
larger, more effective units. The Brush Group is an 
outstandingly successful example of this grouping of old- 
established companies into an homogeneous production 
and selling organisation. The Brush Group is the world’s 
biggest exporter of diesel engines. Last year Group 
companies manufactured and sold over {20,000,000 worth 
of electrical and diesel equipment. The immense and 
mounting resources of this remarkable consortium of 
men, machines and enterprise is playing an ever-increasing 
part in building the economic future of Britain. 
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research in public health. There was a clear implication 
of a coming attempt to picture Republicans as being people 
so essentially cold-blooded that they do not care whether 
Americans are well or not. The Democratic party is not 
fully agreed on how to deal with President Eisenhower, 
but Mr Stevenson has shown that he, at any rate, intends 
to attack directly, no matter how popular the adversary 
may be. 

The new and firmer belief that Mr Eisenhower will run 
again is supported by the greater pleasure that he is now 
taking in his office. At a recent press. conference, he 
delivered a homely little talk on the subject. He said he 
still did not like politics, in the derogatory sense. of that 
word, but he went on to describe in most glowing terms 
the “ fascinating” experience of having “ thousands of 
unique opportunities” to meet leaders from all over the 
world, and of possessing the authority and the influence 
to work toward the establishment of peace. 

At the same time, the President spoke of the utter neces- 
sity of an identity of views between a President and his 
Vice President. He went so far as to say that if a vice- 
presidential nominee were not acceptable to the presidential 
nominee, then the presidential nominee should immediately 
step aside. The political analysts immediately took this to 
be an endorsement of Vice President Nixon and an indirect 
criticism of Senator William Knowland, the Republican 
leader in the Senate, who has differed with the President 
on very important matters of policy, and who probably has 
vice-presidential ambitions himself. 

Senator Knowland, a natural rival of his fellow Cali- 
fornian, the Vice President, would certainly cry for the 
presidential nomination if Mr Eisenhower did not want it, 
and the possibility exists that Mr Knowland is considering 
an open break with the President. The Senator has 
repeatedly implied that the course of presidential action 
which is generally described as disengagement and negotia- 
tion is flirting with appeasement. The time bomb in this 
situation is the destiny of Quemoy and Matsu. If they 
passed to Communist China, then Senator Knowland, who 
sincerely believes that matters of the gravest principle are 
involved, would almost certainly make that the breaking 

point ‘between him and the President. Few observers 
believe that there is any large or strong body of opinion 
in the United States on Mr Knowland’s side, but he could 
still create an extremely difficult political situation within 
the Republican party. It is the sort of thing President 
Eisenhower has always liked to avoid, but he now seems to 
have made up his mind that there is going to be no appease- 
ment of Senator Knowland. 


Exploring Avenues 


URRYING from embassies on Massachusetts Avenue 
H to presidential offices on Pennsylvania Avenue, 
officials have been gathering their diplomatic baggage for 
the coming expedition into the jungle of negotiations with 
the Soviet Union. The route is well-mapped—from 
western foreign ministers in New York this week through 
foreign ministers of all kinds in San Francisco next week 
to heads of government in Geneva in a month’s time—and 
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the dangers and frustrations are well-known. But this time 
there is genuine hope, if not all over Washington, at leas 
in the White House, that the explorers may come back 
carrying an armistice in the cold war. President Eisen. 
hower has warned Americans that this would be only a 
beginning, that it may take a generation of constant vigilance 
to reach a lasting and just peace. But he believes that 
significant change is taking place in relations between the 
East and the West. In stressing this, he is as usual inter. 
preting the mood of his countrymen more sympathetically 
than is his Secretary of State. Meanwhile, Mr Dulles, 
answering all questions with damping diplomatic caution, 
is being accused by Mr Stevenson of lacking the flexibility 
to compromise. 

Even Mr Dulles, however, admits that encouragement js 
to be found in the signing of the Austrian treaty and in the 
Russian approach to Jugoslavia. In his opinion these 
moves suggest that the Soviet might now possibly be per- 
suaded to go a little way toward honouring the Yalta and 
Potsdam pledges and allowing the satellite countries 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Poland—more freedom. This 
is naturally one of the main topics which Mr Dulles wants 
to discuss at-Geneva. One he does not want to discuss is 
the situation in the Formosa straits ; he feels that any 
attempt to put the informal cease-fire there on a more 
permanent footing would be likely to lead only to a new 
outbreak of hostilities: Mr Krishna Menon has not been 
very warmly received in Washington partly because he is 
stirring up this sleeping dog in his attempt to foster a 
general settlement in the Far East. But another reason 
why he is suspect is because he represents a neutral power. 
By contrast Dr Adenauer, already a Washington hero, has 
justified the enthusiastic confidence placed in him by his 
firm agreement that “ the concept of neutrality is in no way 
applicable ” to his country, even should the Russians make 


it the price of reunification between Western and Eastern 
Germany. 


Wages for Tomorrow 


A. dawn on Monday the General Motors Corporation and 
the United Automobile Workers signed a momentous 
contract, after more than sixty days of negotiation and under 
the immediate pressure of unauthorised strikes in some 
twenty plants. Like the contract agreed to a week earlier by 
the Ford Motor Company, the new pact commits the world’s 
largest manufacturer of automobiles to the principle of sup- 
plemental unemployment benefits, based on a trus' fund of 
$150 million to be set up by the corporation. The General 
Motors contract differs from the Ford agreement in several 
important respects ; but it joins Ford in the essential recog 
nition that employees who are laid off are to receive substan- 
tial benefits—varying between 60 and 65 per cent of take- 
home pay—for as long as twenty-six weeks. To call such 
an arrangement a “Guaranteed Annual Wage” 1s ‘0 be 
inaccurate, but there can be no doubt that it represents 4 
tremendous victory for organised labour and will deeply 
affect the national wage picture. ; 
Already, there are dire prophecies that smaller industries 
and businesses will be forced to merge or disappear because 
they cannot afford the enormous reserve funds required t0 
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finance the new wage plan. Economists are pointing out, 
moreover, that the Ford and General Motors agreements 
pre-suppose sustained prosperity. Others argue, however, 
that once the fund is established, it will act as a brake on 
deflation and will stabilise consumption. In fact, the impact 
of GAW on the rest of American industry will not be 
immediate or universal. In 1956, it will become a basic 
issue in the steel industry—where the idea was first con- 
ceived—and “ some kind of similar plan” will be asked for 
by the electrical workers’ union in September. But few 
unions wish to risk driving their employers out of business ; 
later on drawbacks in the whole scheme may be discovered. 

Not the least of these will be the legal problems attached 
to reconciling GAW with present state unemployment 
benefit laws. In most states, an employee is not eligible for 
state unemployment compensation if he is being paid by an 
employer, but GAW is based on the idea that corpora- 
tions will not pay benefits except as a supplement to those 
given by the state. The Ford contract specifies that unless 
state laws are adjusted before June 1, 1957, the GAW 
plan will terminate. In such states as Michigan and Ohio 
—where a great percentage of automobile workers is con- 
centrated—quick action is likely, but the same may not be 
true elsewhere. 


Up to the President 


HE new trade agreements Bill, giving the Administra- 

tion power to negotiate tariff reductions of § per cent 
a year for three years in exchange for concessions from 
other countries, has been finally approved this week, after 
a month’s delay. This was caused by the reluctance of 
members of the House of Representatives to agree to the 
protectionist amendments added by the Senate ; since the 
Administration had accepted these amendments, the struggle 
against them was in fact almost pointless. 

One small concession was, however, obtained: in the 
clause providing that, for a higher duty to be recommended 
by the Tariff Commission, an industry need only prove 
that it was being injured “ materially” by imports, the 
operative word became “ substantially.” In the old Act 
imports had to be the sole cause of an industry’s difficulties 
for it to become eligible for relief. The Senate also made 
it possible for an industry to claim relief if only one section 
of its output is being harmed by competition from imports, 
even though in its operations as a whole it is still doing 
well. These and other amendments will undoubtedly add 
both to the number of appeals to the Tariff Commission 
and to the pressure on the President to allow a higher duty 
when this is recommended by the commission. But at least 
the final decision is still up to him and there is no reason 
to suppose that he will be any more ready to allow tariff 
increases in the future than he has been in the past. 

Almost the only example, but a notorious one, of such 
an increase being allowed was the rise in duty on Swiss 
watches a year ago ; it was excused on the grounds of the 
importance of the domestic industry to the national defence, 
something which the new Bill specifically instructs the 
President to consider. The psychological impact of this 
increase has just been slightly mitigated by compensatory 
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reductions in other tariffs, although the amount of trade 
involved is too small to make up to the Swiss for the full 
effects on their chief export to the United States. The new 
agreement with Japan, also just negotiated under the old 
foreign trade Act, may not, however, lead to § many claims 
of injury as had been forecast. The Senate saw to it that 
Japan should not be eligible for the additional Concessions 
obtainable under the new Bill. Furthermore, no tarif 
reductions have been granted on higher grade cotton piece 
goods, which means that the threat to American textile 
manufacturers is not so serious as they expected. Their 
fear of Japanese competition has given Senator George a 
chance to try to enlist their support for an casing of 
restrictions on east-west trade. Such a relaxation would 
enable the Japanese to find markets in Communist China 
and lessen their dependence on exporting to the United 
States. 


Competing in the Sky 


New York 
S Capital Airlines prepared to bring into service the 
British Vickers Viscount, the first turboprop airliner 
to be certified for commercial operation in the United 
States, and as Continental Airlines was hinting that it may 
follow Capital’s example and buy Viscounts, two develop- 
ments have made it clear that the American aircraft indus- 
try intends to dispute the British lead in both turboprop 
and pure jet civil airliners. As its first American com- 
petitor the Viscount will have the Lockheed Electra, 35 of 
which have just been ordered by American Airlines at a 
cost of about $1.8 million each. The Electra, a four- 
engined turboprop with a cruising speed of over 400 miles 
an hour, is said to be 100 miles an hour faster than the 
Viscount, with a range of 2,000 miles compared with the 
Viscount’s 1,650 and seats for 64 passengers compared with 
the Viscount’s 44. But as the Electra exists only on paper, 
its claims are still unsubstantiated. The first aircraft is 
optimistically due for delivery towards the end of 1958, 
with all 35 to be in America’s hands by mid-1959. 

It is significant that, although the Lockheed design pro- 
vides for the installation of General Motors’ turboprop 
engines, the 3,750 hp Allison 501 recently certified for 
commercial operation, the selection of this engine has not 
been confirmed, and the aircraft will be designed to us¢, 
with little modification, engines developing up to 5,000 hp. 
The field is still open, therefore, to a British turboprop 
engine, and American Airlines is reported to be well dis- 
posed at present towards the Rolls-Royce RB 109 turbo- 
prop, if the exacting standards of performance and delivery 
dates can both be met. Now that American Airlines has 
taken the plunge, Eastern Airlines, which has similar 
quirements for a medium-distance aircraft, is expected [0 
follow suit with a larger order. 

Meanwhile, in the Douglas Aircraft Company's Cal 
fornian factories, a competitor to the de Havilland Comet 
is taking shape. Last week, in what appeared ‘0 be an 
attempt to beat the Lockheed gun, Douglas announced that 
it had decided to build, without government backing, 
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DC-8 pure jet commercial airliner and to have it ready 
for flight testing by the end of 1957, and for initial airline 
delivery in 1959. The DC-8, to be powered initially by 
four Pratt and Whitney J-57 jet engines, is to be capable 
of cruising at 550 miles an “hour, carrying & in 125 
passengers, and completing a non-stop New York to Paris 
flight in 6} hours. 
No order from an airline for this aircraft has yet been 
announced and the prospect of early commercial certifica- 
n is still bleak. But Douglas has begun an intensive sales 
campaign, looking to United Airlines, known to favour the 
pure jet for trans-continental flights, as a most likely first 
stomer. Both American and Eastern are expected to 
round out their fleets, with jets for trans-continental flights 
supplementing the turboprops on the middle distance hauls. 
Nevertheless, the large backlog of orders for the latest 
ersions of the Douglas DC-7 and the Lockheed Super 
Censtellation shows that, although the piston engine has 
ast begun to give ground to the turboprop in America, 
he transition is certain to be slow. 


Verdict on the Vaccine 


L AST Friday the Public Health Service at last issued its 
report on what went wrong with the Salk poliomyelitis 
vaccine, which was approved with so much publicity two 
months ago, only to be withdrawn when a number of 
children developed infantile paralysis after being inoculated. 
The blame is pinned to the mass output which had been 
rganised in order that all children of the most vulnerable 
ages might be immunised before the present polio season 
opened. The fault apparently lies not so much with the 
methods used for this large-scale production as with the 
unexpected fact that Dr Salk’s process was not so safe as 
he had originally supposed. A certain proportion of the 
vaccine was found to contain live virus which the estab- 
ished tests were not strict enough to detect. 

Now the official requirements have been made much 
more stringent and the government has set up a new 


‘0 keep a better check on future supplies of the vaccine 
but also to ensure that similar disasters do not occur when 
other virus vaccines are developed. Probably the most im- 
portant aspect of Dr Salk’s work is the prospect it has 
opened up of vaccines against other hitherto intractable 
ciseases, influenza, for example, and even the common cold. 
That new standards and a new agency are considered 
ccessary is an admission of error by the government. And 
‘here still remain many questions to be answered, regarding 
) particular the timing of the inoculations and their after- 
“fects in Certain cases. 
_ Nevertheless, the basic trouble undoubtedly arose from 
‘Ne sensational leap out of last year’s trial inoculations into 
‘his year’s nation-wide programme of immunisation, If a 
‘urther experimental scheme, even a very large-scale one, 
were all that had been attempted this year and if the 
public had been warned that there were still risks attached 
\o the vaccine, then the terrible disappointment of recent 
weeks would have been avoided. But it must be remem- 
bered that the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis, 
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the independent charitable organisation on which the main 
responsibility rests, would not have had the money to 
finance the development of the vaccine and the free inocu- 
lations if it had not for years been employing all the arts 
of the publicists to raise funds. Even now practically no 
one suggests that the Salk vaccine is not an extremely 
valuable weapon against the polio menace. 


Box Office Recovery 


New York 


N 1953, when the American motion picture exhibitors 
were seeking relief from entertainments tax, they 
gave a dismal account of their industry. Weekly attend- 
ances had been almost halved, from an average of 82 mil- 
lion in 1946 to 46 million in 1953, and of the 19,000 indoor 
cinemas operating in 1946 over a quarter had closed their 
doors by the end of 1953. A year later, attendances, 
although still well below their postwar peak, had begun 
to rise, and nearly a thousand of the closed theatres had 
reopened. Exhibitors can now view the future with less 
apprehension, though not all of the new trends are to their 
liking, and some ominous clouds can be seen rising on the 
television horizon. 

The reversal of the long decline was caused by the happy 
coincidence of three factors: the success of the exhibitors’ 
well organised campaign for tax relief ; the welcome dis- 
covery that in city after city the inroads of television into 
receipts at cinema box offices had reached at least a 
temporary saturation point ; and the adoption of the new 
wide screen techniques and the increasing use of colour. 
But although the film industry’s share of the entertainment 
cake has stopped shrinking, the exhibitors are still dissatis- 
fied with their portion, and claim that the producers and 
distributors have stolen most of the icing. Film rentals, 
paid by the exhibitors to the distributors, have risen sharply 
from the traditional 30 to 40 per cent of box office takings 
to a more frequent 50 per cent, and in special cases run 
as high as 70 per cent. 

The cause of these higher rentals, according to the 
exhibitors, is a shortage of films. The Hollywood studios, 
which turned out well over 400 pictures in each of the 
early postwar years, made only 303 feature-length films 
in 1954. This, the -exhibitors allege, was the result of a 
deliberate policy of restricting production to force up film 
rentals. These allegations are, of course, denied by the 
producers who claim that higher rentals merely reflect 
higher production costs. Shortages are caused by the diffi- 
culties of meeting the demands of a more discriminating 
public for films of a consistently high quality. 

What the public is demanding are spectacles based 
on the Bible, on best-selling novels or the most success- 
ful stage plays and musical comedies, starring the most 
renowned actors, and produced in colour on one of the 
new wide screens. Today’s lavish productions take longer to 
shoot and cost more to make than previous films. In some 
studios, output was also retarded last year by the technical 
problems of conversion to the new widescreen techniques. 
Of the feature films produced by Hollywood in 1954 over 
one-half—for the first time—were filmed in colour, and 


































































nearly a quarter were filmed in Twentieth Century Fox’s 
* Cinemascope,” Paramount’s “ Visa-Vision” or similar 
processes. Other producers are free to use both Cinema- 
scope and Vista-Vision (although they are charged a fee 
of $25,000 a film for Cinemascope and required to shoot 
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in colour), but some held up production until it was quite 
clear from the reaction of audiences which way the cat had 
jumped. 

Technological changes in the studios have their counter- 
part in the cinemas, which must be adapted, often at con- 
siderable cost, to show the films made with new processes. 
Few cinemas can match the 70 by 28 foot Cinemascope 
projection on New York’s Radio City screen or provide such 
a full range of stereophonic sound effects, but over 13,000 
of the country’s 15,000 indoor theatres have now been 
converted at a cost varying from $5,000 to $30,000 each 
to show some form of Cinemascope. Cinerama, for which 
installation costs. run to $150,000, has had a more limited 
impact so far. But a new process, known as “ Todd-AO,” 
which makes its debut in the film version of “ Oklahoma,” 
is being watched with interest. 


* 


As fewer films are available, the single-feature attraction 
is replacing the double programme. This trend seems to 
be approved by a “ television-conditioned ” public. Many 
theatres that once changed programmes twice or three times 
a week can now change only once. Simultaneously, exhibi- 
tors have had to adjust to a marked seasonal change in 
attendances. Ten years ago, before television opened its 
umbrella and when “drive-in” theatres were almost un- 
known, cinema attendances were fairly constant throughout 
the year, with a slight dip in the summer months. Now 
theatres remain half empty in winter, and there is a pro- 
nounced peak attendance in summer. This is due partly 
to the concentration of the best television shows in the 
winter months, and partly to the spread of air-conditioning, 
which boosts summer attendances in indoor theatres (and 
is even advertised, on occasion, more prominently than the 
film). 

But the main reason for the summer peak in attendances 
is the striking growth of drive-in theatres. These are 
little more than outdoor car parks, equipped with a giant 
screen and hundreds of individual loudspeakers. The 
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customers drive in, park facing the screen, hook up to 

» and remain in their car ut the pro- 
gramme. To Americans accustomed to living—and courting 
—on wheels, this form of entertainment has great attrac. 
tions ; not the least of these is its convenient solution of 
the baby-sitting problem—the child asleep on the back seat 
As land costs on the outskirts of cities are not prohibitively 
high, a drive-in theatre can be built at half the price of j 
“ four-wall” or indoor cinema. 

But the popular drive-in, ill-suited for showing films in 
Cinemascope, is not the complete solution to the television 
age. To compete with television the cinema must offer the 
kind of superior spectacle provided by the widescreen 
techniques, coupled with the use of colour. And the diff. 
culty of outbidding the attractions of television could be 
increased by the development of cheap colour television, 
What disturbs the cinema owners even more is the poss- 
bility that subscription television, a system in which the 
viewer pays for each programme received, may be widely 
adopted, This would offer to the film producers a home 
box office big enough to encourage them to release first-run 
films to television, But the film producers, who are already 
spending $80 million a year producing films specially for 
television, will undoubtedly attempt to maintain profitable 
outlets in the cinema as well. 


* 


Send the Gun-Boats 


HOSE members of the Foreign Office charged with 
writing “very strong protests” to the American 
government have not had much practice since the Alabama 
case during the Civil War. But last week, with the arrest 
of Mr Ronald Cook, the British consul in Norfolk, Virginia, 
Whitehall had a splendid opportunity for indignation. Mr 
Cook was briefly detained for contempt of court on two 
counts. Acting in accord with instructions from London 
and with consular protocol, he had refused to testify in a 
suit for damages brought by a Pakistani seaman against 
the Weir Shipping and Trading Company of London. 
Moreover, it was alleged—at third hand—that Mr Cook 
had stated that “ all American lawyers are crooks.” Judge 
Walter Hoffman took the view that “ British consuls cannot 
go out and slander lawyers.” Is the implication that lesser 
men can? Mr Cook denied having made the statement 0 
the first place and was released on bail. 

It is odd that this storm in a tea-bag cup should have 
taken place in Virginia, a state that calls itself “ the old 
dominion” and which has the unique tradition of flying 
British colours on the state house at Williamsburg. Bul 
then, it is from Virginia too that sprang most of the leading 
spirits of 1776. So far, nothing has been heard trom the 
State Department which has been asked to obtain 
apology from the judge. The suspicion that the irrival of 
the British note caused Mr Dulles and his colleagues © 
evacuate Washington on a three-day civil defence exerci 
is thought to be unfounded. One thing is certain: if the 
exchange of sharp messages can be protracted for 4 bit, 
leader-writers in Pravda may have some explaining bo 
about the “ 49th state.” 
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What the roc did for Sinbad, Napier will do for the air 
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and she likes to see for herself. 
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hospital. There she will find Philips X-ray apparatus for diagnosis and therapy. And there, : 
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Taxation of Profits and Income— 


A Philosophy of Corporate Taxation 


| N the vast field for debate opened by the final report* 
of the Royal Commission on the taxation of profits 
ind income, the consideration of the proper basis for 
the taxation of corporations must have a primary place. 
It is not the easiest starting point because much of the 
ground is unfamiliar ; different aspects of company 
taxation have often been reviewed, but only now have 
they been brought together for the first time, and it is 
an advantage to all but the Chancellor that opposing 


viewpoints are deployed. If they can be satisfactorily — 


resolved a fundamental advance in the development of 
fiscal principles will have been made. 

Companies have been subject to separate taxation of 
their profits for more than a century and a half (is the 
Royal Commission’s reference to “ Addington’s” In- 
come Tax Act of 1803 his first official recognition ?). 
But until quite recently companies were thought of as 
large partnerships paying tax on behalf of their share- 
holders and recouping themselves by deducting tax 
trom the dividends they paid. They retained a com- 
paratively modest amount of profits, and on these reten- 
tions tax at the standard rate seemed a reasonable sub- 
sutute for the average tax rate that shareholders would 
have paid on them if-they had been distributed. Even 
is late as 1920, when the Colwyn Cemmittee reported, 
no specific conceptions covering the taxation of com- 
pany profits were thought necessary. 

Since then the ‘distinction between corporations and 
their owners has been sharpened, not least because 
large retentions of profits have become a feature of com- 
pany practice. The Commission finds no theoretical 
justice in taxing undistributed profits at the standard 
rate ; nowadays that is a mere rung in a ladder stretch- 


*Cmd. 9474. The subject of corporate profits is discussed 


Passim, and e ial % . 
345-347 and 382-390) 13-18, 24, 155-166, 180, 240-244, 


ing from the lowest reduced rate of 2s. 3d. in the £ to 
the highest combined rate of income tax and surtax of 
18s, 6d. in the £. In 1954-55, the yield of direct taxa- 
tion on the undistributed profits of companies reached 
£848 million—two-fifths of the total yield from all 
sources of income tax, profits tax and surtax combined. 
If personal taxation is largely governed by relative 
capacity to pay, what concept is valid for taxing the 
undistributed profits of companies? The majority 
propound five governing conditions: 


(1) Undistributed corporate profits should not escape 
taxation. 

(2) It would be wrong to tax those profits without 
recognising that they represent, though in a special form, 
income belonging ultimately to individuals. 

(3) Because of its special form that income is sui 
generis. 

(4) The special features which distinguish it are that 
generally speaking an individual shareholder has no direct 
ownership of, or control over, his “ share ” in those profits 
or the assets by which they are represented. 

(5) Income represented by a right of this kind has a 
lower taxable capacity than ordinary income by any 
method of comparison that treats each as part of the 
total income of some individual. 


This analysis will be generally accepted, but as the 
report admits it yields no principle to relate the burden 
of corporate taxation and the burden of personal taxa- 
tion. The conclusion is pragmatic: 


Any corporate taxation that is not merely a method of 
taxation at source has to be measured according to its 
effect upon the undistributed profits upon which its 
burden will fall and . . . we must expect that the rate 
will be determined primarily by the current need for 
revenue and by the economic objects that it may be hoped 
to achieve by changes in the impact of taxation. 
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The final severance of the nexus between corporate 
profits and personal incomes undermines any remnant 
of authority that the standard rate of income tax should 
apply to company profits. It is small enough already 
since the standard rate has for years been augmented 
by the separate charge to profits tax, which is limited 
to corporate profits. Is this two-tier structure justified ? 
Mr Crick thinks not : “ The resulting tax system is an 
unrecognisable hybrid, complex in its application, fruit- 
ful of misunderstanding and unidentifiable with clear 
fiscal principles.” He would substitute a single corpora- 
tion tax (in place of the existing income tax plus profits 
tax) which would be flexible and variable to meet the 
requirements of economic policy and would be indepen- 
dent of the tax on personal incomes. His colleagues 
who signed the main report examine the possibilities of 
amalgamation sympathetically, as do the minority 
(though their related proposals for a capital gains tax 
and the separate taxation of dividends break the con- 
tinuity of their argument) ; but they run into difficulties 
—administrative, rather than of principle—when they 
consider how credit can be given for a corporation tax 
paid by the company when dividends paid enter into 
the personal incomes of their shareholders. Their final 
rather disappointing conclusion is that the attractions of 
a single-tier corporation tax, considerable as they are, do 
not outweigh its disadvantages, especially as there 
seems little likelihood of a “ negative” rate of profits 
tax—that is, a corporation tax at a rate below the stan- 
dard rate of income tax. 


* 


In the view of the majority, therefore, profits tax must 
remain to supplement the standard rate of income tax. 
The way is then clear for the question: what form of 
profits tax ? Here, to everyone’s relief, there is unani- 
mity (shadowed only by the minority’s insistence that 
the change should be coincident with a capital gains 
tax). The differential rates for retained (24 per cent) 
and distributed profits (224 per cent) must go. The fiscal 
objections to the additional charge now levied on distri- 
buted profits are notorious. The burden of the tax on 
preference dividends falls on the equity shareholders. 
The capital structure of companies is being distorted. 
Above all, the provisions governing the withdrawal of 
non-distribution relief are unfair in themselves and lead 
to the accumulation of a heavy potential charge which 
cannot be ascertained until a distribution takes place. 
Distribution charges were levied on £37 million over 
three recent years, but no estimate of the huge quantum 
of potential charges is given. 

On the economics of company savings the report is 
equally forthright. The majority have doubts whether 
productive investment is necessarily encouraged through 
the means of undistributed profits. The differential rate 

does not encourage companies to plough back profits 

so much as to retain them. . . . The mere retention of 
profits cannot be rated as an economic advantage: on 
the contrary it would better serve the public interest that 
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a company should be encouraged to distribute those 
profits which it cannot put to fruitful use, in order that 
there may be a chance that they may be invested effec. 
tively elsewhere. Nor is it advantageous for the econom 
that the level of dividends should be kept down. 
And the minority, who see in the rise in share Prices 
(which would follow increased dividends) additjona] fuel 
for their capital gains proposals, are sceptical of the 
anti-inflationary virtues of dividend restrain: : ; 
The doubling of all dividend payments—which wouly 
do no more than restore the pre-war relationship betweeg 
dividends and earnings—would only add s mathing of 
the order of 2 per cent to total consumers’ expenditure 
. . . the spending of the proceeds of higher dividends is 
not likely to make a great difference to inflationary 
pressure. 
So the additional charge on distributed profits is found 
to be indefensible on fiscal and economic considerations. 
Indeed, any discrimination should logically be against 
undistributed profits (a step recently introduced in 
South Africa), since these are the profits which escape 
the rigours of individual surtax. The differential profits 
tax has no friends, and should be brought to an end. 


* 


To make good the loss of revenue would require an 
increase in the new flat rate of profits tax over the exist- 
ing minimum of 24 per cent. The majority say that the 
appropriate rate would be “a good deal nearer ” to the 
minimum than to the 224 per cent maximum, and esti- 
mates given by the minority suggest that 7; per cent 
would be a round guess, making the total charge on 
company profits ros. in the £. Ordinary shareholders 
of a company having a substantial preference issue 
would still be at some disadvantage, but far less than 
before. A change of this kind would be of greater 
advantage to companies which have been making large 
distributions, such as mining and property concerns, 
than to cautious dividend payers who would suffer. Both 
majority and minority. agree that the existing prov 
sions relating to the exemptions and abatement ol profits 
tax should be abolished. 

The report rejects the suggestion that bonus issues 
of shares created by capitalisation of reserves give rise 
to any taxable capacity that did not exist before: the 
shareholders possess two pieces of paper, instead of one, 
leaving their real interest unaffected. But a bonus issue 
in the form of debentures, says the report, creates aa 
entirely new right, and it proposes that the !aw should 
be altered to the taxpayer’s disadvantage by making 
such a distribution chargeable to surtax. It is true that 
the company has become the shareholder’s debtor ; but 
equally his real interest in the company as a shareholder 
has been correspondingly affected. The most surptis 
ing discovery in the whole discussion of the (xi 
tion of corporate profits is the majority's closely 
reasoned argument for charging dividends paid out 
of realised capital profits to surtax. Such capital divi- 
dends have long been regarded as free from any charge 
in the shareholders’ hands. It has, indeed, been 4S 
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point that they are regarded as “distributions” for 
profits tax purposes. 

To what extent does the report, and in particular the 
majority view, establish a measure of equity between 
the taxation of corporate profits and of individual in- 
comes 2? Debate on this point will long continue and 
cannot be decided to the full satisfaction of either side. 
It would be a misfortune if it were conducted on party 
lines: despite the prejudices, based partly on confusion 
with a capital levy, that are aroused 'by any suggestion 
of a capital gains tax (which must be left to a subse- 
quent article) the issue is not one between Right and 
Left. Granted the need for a revenue of given size, the 
issue is how much should be contributed from the 
profits of corporations and how much from the incomes 
of individuals. To the extent that one side gains, the 
other will suffer. 

Thus the question turns on the taxation of corporate 
savings, and the majority put it explicitly: “ The saving 


of other taxpayers . . . must be found out of income after: 


taxation. A company, on the other hand, can set aside 
out of profits, without any question of surtax arising, 
whatever amounts are necessary or advisable for the 
maintenance and development of its business.” A sole 
trader with an annual profit of £15,000 is left with 
£4,500, after tax ; a company with the same profit, 
and assuming a combined income tax and profits tax 
ate of ros. in the £ would have £7,500. Companies 
lave increasingly relied on the profits that they generate 
to supply their capital needs and one need not quarrel 
with the minority’s figure of 28 per cent. as the propor- 
tion of net earnings which are being distributed. 
Between 1938 and 1953 corporate savings, after taxation, 


~t 


— 


{811 million, although gross profits had increased only 
four times and dividends were up by less than one half. 
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Surtax-free saving on this scale is no doubt convenient 
to the companies concerned—the chairmen of the 
biggest companies insist that the capital markets of the 
world are incapable of supplying their needs. And 
although retained profits are not automatically reflected 
in the market value of the companies’ shares they tend 
nowadays to be acknowledged rather more quickly 
than the majority and: minority suggests—as witness 
the recent buying of shares showing high earnings 
yields. 


There will be some who have an old-fashioned pre- 
ference that companies, after full provision for capital 
replacement, should distribute the rest of the profits to 
their shareholders, leaving to them the decision whether 
to reinvest or to invest the money elsewhere. However 
this may be, it remains to decide whether the standard 
rate of income tax together with a flat rate of profits 
tax, making, say, a combined charge of ros. in the £, 
is necessarily right. Much can be made of the surtax 
free advantages of corporate savings. But the incidence 
of tax on the total flow of savings, personal and corpor- 
ate, is infinitely variable. The small saver does not pay 
surtax ; the employee with a large income who sub- 
scribes to a pension scheme pays neither tax nor surtax 
in respect of his contributions. Individuals who have 
to look for their savings to the residue of incomes sub- 
ject to the higher rates of surtax may think that com- 
panies get off lightly—though some of them could enjoy 
the same advantages if they changed their status. After 
all, accountants practise as companies in Germany and 
Switzerland and solicitors can be incorporated in 
Thailand. The Royal Commission has not given a final 
answer to this problem of taxes and savings, nor has it 
spoken in unison. It is impossible to prove that 50 per 
cent is the right rate for Corporations, and at least con- 
ceivable that it ought to be lower. 


Spring-cleaning in Adelphi 


Y the Government’s decision to transfer responsi- 

bility for most of the metals and engineering 
industries to the Board of Trade, the Ministry of Supply 
becomes what some of its critics have demanded—a 
government department devoted largely though not 
exclusively to aircraft production. The Prime Minister 
described the change (which was planned as long as 
‘wo years ago) as one that would free the Ministry from 
matters not directly concerned with “ its prime task of 
supplying the armed forces.” The way in which the 
Ministry has been performing this task has come in for 
erowing criticism during the past year first from the 
Services who were not getting their equipment on 
schedule ; later from the public, which found the 
Ministry's apologia—the White Paper on Aircraft 
Production published early this year—somewhat com- 


placent. Since then, there have been more signs 
of reappraisal inside the Ministry. It is now exclu- 
sively concerned with the supply of military equip- 
ment and the most important suppliers to the armament 
industri¢s, such as light metals and electronics ; some 
discussion is continuing about the possibility of further 
relieving it of responsibility for these sub-contracting 
industries. The Ministry continues to buy and super- 
vise the production of all equipment used by the Army 
and Air Force, .and all aircraft and clothing required by 
the Navy which otherwise buys its own equipment. 
The most important armaments for which the 
Ministry is responsible are aircraft and atomic weapons. 
They are the backbone of the country’s defence, con- 
sume the lion’s share of the arms budget and make the 
heaviest demands on scientific ingenuity and productive 








































































technique, Both are so complex that a small fault in 
design may be disastrous and a wrong choice of design 
catastrophic. The Ministry of Supply appears to have 
had remarkable good fortune in the development of 
atomic weapons, from what the layman can judge. Its 
record on aircraft delivery, by contrast, is chequered— 
so much so as to raise doubts both about the methods of 
co-ordination used so far and the internal administrative 
changes that now appear to have been made. These 
changes affect the method of placing development con- 
tracts, the arrangements for testing, the review of pro- 
gress and the direction of pure research in advance of 
design. More are promised. But there seems some risk 
that these may treat the symptoms only——not the cause 
of the disease. 


® 


The record of aircraft development over the past ten 
years leaves no margin for complacency. In less than 
ten years, the Ministry has paid out nearly £300 million 
to the aircraft industry for research and development. 
For this sum it has received a magnificent series of air- 
craft engines of all types and powers that remain un- 
beaten anywhere in the world. It has also sponsored 
some good aircraft, the original Meteors and Vampires 
(the latter still in production) and the Canberras, the 
Viscounts and the big bombers. But there is also a long 
list of aircraft, some of which have grown old in 
development, others whose bones are discarded in for- 
gotten corners: Tudor and Brabazon; Apollo and 
Marathon ; the paralysed Princesses ; the Swift and the 
Wyvern and a forgotten flock of little research machines 
beginning with the Miles supersonic project abandoned 
in the forties and continued year after year in big and 
small factories. 

The ultimate responsibility for this mixed record lies 
at the door of the Ministry of Supply. Serious mistakes 
have been made at the factories. The Services for their 
part have contributed to delays by chopping and chang- 
“ng specifications. But such changes should be a direct 
concern of the Ministry of Supply ; it should not be a 
mere pillar-box through which the requirements, much 
less the whims, of the service ministries are posted to 
the manufacturers. If a supply department is neces- 
sary, then its function is two-fold: 

(1) The service ministries frame their requirements in 
the light of what they believe to be technically possible 
in Russia ; that is, in the light of the threat they expect 
to meet. The first positive contribution that a supply 
ministry has to make is to examine those requirements 
and use its knowledge of industry to advise the Services 
on whether they can be reasonably met. 

(2) The Ministry’s second function is to supervise and 
assist industry in producing the arms. Here its relations 
are difficult and delicate. As the sole buyer of military 
aircraft, and the arbiter of much civil design, the Ministry 
has virtual powers of life and death over individual 
manufacturers. It provides them with much of their 
working capital as well as with their orders. In particu- 
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lar, under such a system the initiative to abandon work 
on a project must come from the Ministry ; in the 
it has been reluctant to exercise this power. 

The Ministry needs to tackle with real energy the 
two basic reasons for delay : over-exacting demand; 
from the Services, and failure by industry to mes 
requirements. Much of its attention so far has been 
concentrated on their secondary manifestations : th: 
delays that affect flight testing and development afte 
the aircraft has been built. The White Paper on Air. 
craft Production showed signs of a fresh and less rosy 
outlook about designers’ abilities to work miracles, 
Never again, it promised, would the aircraft industry 
be asked to miss out a generation of aircraft and leap 
ahead to the next (though the industry is at this momen: 
being asked to take just such a leap on the grounds that 
the intermediate stage is difficult and unnecessary), 
There is reason to believe that both the services and the 
Ministry are coming round to the view that if one set 
of requirements must be pitched as far ahead as ths 
experts think they can see across the iron curtain, thea 
a second, less advanced set is necessary as insurance 
lest the ultra-ambitious projects should fail. 


past 


Such an 
“insurance ” policy is more expensive than deliberately 
pitching Service requirements in a lower key, but it is 
the only compromise that the Supply Ministry can 
advise. It prevents a disastrous gap appearing in the 
air defences should one of two designs fail to live up to 
its promise. 

In the past, the Ministry has not always had full 
value for the money it has lavished on research and 
development inside the aircraft industry. It is small 
wonder that sectors of the industry have come to 
assume that whateyer they offer will be ordered, whether 
or not it fulfils the performance for which the Services 
had asked. Companies are at last being given to under- 
stand that they must take more active responsibility for 
the progress of work at their factories, and serious con- 
sideration is being given inside the Ministry to ways 
of writing a penalty clause into future development 
contracts—so that some positive sanctions can b 
applied to companies that fail to meet specifications. 


* 


Arrangements are also being made for the ministers 
concerned to review the rate of progress of development 
and production more frequently. This last chang? 
tacitly admits the basic weakness of the present system, 
its excessive dependence on the advice of technica 
experts. These experts are indispensable, but they 
suffer the common failing of overwhelming optimism, 
they never willingly admit defeat on projects that (0 
often develop into pets. This optimism can give a cof 
pany work that is more advanced and difficult than it ca® 
handle. It takes more than a good idea to build and 
deliver an aircraft. A designer, however inspired, ms 
be backed by a design team at least as good as himself. 
Critical development contracts have been placed, :v<* 
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very recently, with companies about whose ability to 
handle the work there might fairly be some doubt. 

However high the level at which progress is 
reviewed, the ministers who will review it have still 
to be advised by experts—as things stand now, mainly 
by the same experts who were originally responsible 
for drawing up specifications and for placing orders. 
Technical advice is invaluable if it is unprejudiced, but 
even when it is not it cannot easily be overridden. 
It should not be beyond the wit of ministers to devise 
some advisory counterweight to the over-enthusiastic 
expert: a “ devil’s advocate ” department of comparable 
stature has been suggested. But there seems to be only 
one way of getting to the heart of the difficulty. This 
would be to postpone the placing of development con- 
tracts until a company has something tangible for which 
it can seek support. 

At present, the industry has had some interest in 
its discussions with the Ministry in making the most of 
the cost of development of a project in its early stages. 
But development costs, even for aircraft, are not 
inherently beyond the means of companies of reasonable 
and even modest resources. If orders were placed after 
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the Ministry had a palpable project to buy instead of 
financing a gleam in the designer’s eye, it would become 
easier to judge between competing designs and to assess 
the probable rate of their progress in production. It 
would not be unreasonable for the Ministry to ask 
manufacturers to demonstrate confidence in their 
designs by backing them financially in their early 
Stages ; a number of companies have already done so 
when they failed to win official support. Such a policy 
would not be immediately popular, but it would remove 
many of the anomalies and inconsistencies of which the 
industry at present complains and go a long way towards 
putting competition between manufacturers on a more 
normal footing. In the United States, where aircraft 
development is sponsored in much the same way as in 
this country, development troubles have been just as 
severe and the record of achievement as chequered. 
Some British observers find this a source of comfort, but 
it suggests very strongly that if the same system works 
unevenly and not very well in two separate countries 
both with aircraft industries of high standing, some- 
thing is radically wrong with the system, and that 
administrative tinkering alone cannot put it right. 





Business Notes 


Industrial Shares Ride Ahead 


RDINARY share prices this week have gone from 
@) strength to strength ; fixed interest securities have 
barely held their own. That is the story of the security 
markets shown by the indices. The Financial Times index 
of government securities stood at 95.48 on Wednesday, 
and at 9§.1§ on Thursday compared with 95.50 on Wednes- 
ay Of last week. The ordinary share index in the same 
eriod reached the record figure of 213.7, compared with 
211.3 a week earlier. But the bald picture needs qualifica- 

n. Although the ordinary share index rose on Wednes- 
day (by 1.1) following the railway settlement, the buying 
movement did not really gather momentum on the news ; 
indeed it seemed to have lost a little of its force, and on 
Thursday profit-taking spread further and though it was 
fairly well absorbed the industrial index fell to 212.2. That 
is logical ; it is in anticipation of good news that investors 
usually buy ; on its achievements profits are often taken. 
But in the industrial market investors seem still to be on 
the feed. All the profit-taking has been well absorbed and 
Ouying of selected industrials has {ound the market narrow, 
s) that price movements have been big. 

Almost the opposite conditions prevail in the gilt-edged 
market and in other types of fixed interest securities. The 
msututions that make much of the running there are not 


u 
bs 





on the feed for the funds and are hesitant even about the 
best debentures until the interest basis is firmly established 
and it seems unlikely that the Chancellor’s cautious speech 
in the Economic debate will change that view. Dealings 
in gilt-edged are narrower than usual, and the turn, when 
it comes, may for that technical reason be sharp. 
But two. considerations must be holding investors back. 
First the rail strike (and the dock strike not less) must have 
caused damage to the British economy that will take time 
to make good, and during that time it will be as important 
as ever to keep the money reins tight. Secondly, a heavy 
programme of borrowing, with the British Electricity 
Authority probably high on the list, remains to be done, and 
new issues would check any premature market recovery. 
The lists for conversion applications for exchanging the 
maturing New Zealand 3 per cent stock 1952-55 into the 
new 4} per cent stock 1970-73 remain open until Monday ; 
its outcome will be of particular market interest. 


Railway Strike Tally 


T is too early to arrive at any reasonable calculation of 
the cost of the railway strike. The loss of revenue by 
British Railways, the forfeiture of a little coal and steel 
output are roughly measurable: the disruption in the rest 
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of industry is not. Physically, it has certainly been small 
and much less than most people expected ; but it may have 
been costly. Moreover, the dock strike still goes on ; only 
a third of the 400-odd ships at the six ports affected are 
fully manned. 


With only a sixth of the footplate staff on duty (there were 
far fewer firemen than drivers at most depots) the Transport 
Commission managed to carry over a quarter of the normal 
number of passengers in a sixth of the usual number of 
trains, and perhaps a third of the normal freight traffic in 
a fifth of the normal number of trains. This was achieved, 
of course, by squashing passengers and partly by concen- 
trating on the essential supplies that have to go by rail, 
such as mail, coal and minerals. 
are the loads for which trains are used efficiently: good 
wagon loadings are possible and profit margins, incidentally, 
are higher. The railways may have learnt some lessons of 
permanent value from this experience. Without the 17-day 
strike the railways could have expected to earn rather more 
than £20 million worth of passenger and freight business. 
Between {12 and £15 million of this may have been lost 
with a very much smaller saving in train operating costs— 
but much of the traffic is still there to be carried and freight 
rates jumped by 73 per cent on June 5th (15 per cent for 
consignments under I ton). 


The turn-out of footplate staff was fortunately highest 
in the midlands, north-east, and in Scotland, where the bulk 
of coal and steel is produced, and the dock strike did not 
reach ports in Scotland and the north-east. With an inten- 
sive use of road haulage and no slackening in the pits the 
loss of coal and steel output may have been under 150,000 
tons of each, which seems insignificant against the year’s 
output hopes of 215 million and 19} million tons. But a 
big task faces coal transport in shifting the 1} million tons 
or so of colliery stocks that special coal trains and lorries 
could not clear away, and certain steel products appear 
to have fared worse than others. 


The clearing of this backlog and that of industry’s general 
merchandise will take a little time, but it can be spread 
over the general haul. Clearance may, unhappily, benefit 
from the lack otf demand for transport to take goods to the 
ports. Another week or two would have seen progressively 
worse trouble than this, with far more than 7,000 persons 
unemployed or taking premature summer holidays. But 
many engine drivers must be privately asking themselves 
whether their journeys are really as necessary as they had 
thought. 


AEA Expands 


T HE Atomic Energy Authority is about to build six addi- 
tional atomic piles for the production of plutonium ; 
it has already two in full production at Sellafield, and 
another two of similar capacity are under construction at 
Calder Hall on the same site. The new plants, which are 
almost exact replicas of those now going up at Calder Hall, 
will therefore provide for a very large increase in pluto- 
nium supplies and since, again like Calder Hall, they will 
have electricity generators attached to them, they will add 
token but useful supplies of electricity to the grid. This 


These, not surprisingly, 
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expansion by the Atomic Energy Authority, which is alreag 
streamlining its metal and chemical processing plants : 
deal with the increased flow of materials through them : 
for military needs. The civil programme of :> ein 
power stations, which was announced by the Government 
in February, will be built and owned not by the AEA by 
by the Central Electricity Authority which is also expecte4 
to produce some plutonium in’ them that it wil! sell to the 
atomic authorities. 


The additional plutonium is needed mainly to meet the 
demands of the services for atomic weapons. But another 
big development put in hand by the AEA this week js 
connected with the chemical side of atomic physics, 4 
new branch at Harwell has been created to develop the 
use of what are now fission waste products—the split frag- 
ments of uranium atoms left after fission. These give two 
intensely powerful and long-lived sources of radiation, 
Irradiation—treatment with this radiation—can bring about 
certain chemical changes that are at present achieved by 3 
combination of heat and pressure—including polymerisa- 
tion, vulcanisation of difficult materials like silicones or 
the vulcanising of rubber without using sulphur ; it can 
overcome some of the limitations of transistors ; it can 
sterilise food, at any-rate for short periods, and be used in oil 
refining techniques. Enough preliminary research has been 
done to show that the main difficulty may not be to develop 
uses of these fission materials but to give industry assurance 
of sufficient supplies. It is possible that these violent, 
unpleasant and unusual products, of which “ caesium 137” 
is likely to be the first to be developed, may eventually alter 
techniques throughout industry more than the larger 
amounts of cheap energy promised by the atomic power 
stations in which they will be produced. 


Automation Down to Earth 


HE very word “ automation,” like the conference on the 
1 subject organised by the Institution of Production 
Engineers this week, has been part of what might be called 
the creative vulgarisation of automatic control in industry 
that is now in spate. Few things embarrass the technical 
purist more than, for example, talk about “ factories with 
out workers” in terms couched just this side of science 
fiction ; but on balance this ferment of discussion # 
variously-informed levels will probably widen the use of 
his recondite methods inside industry in general. Ths 
process of vulgarisation of complex techniques, at one level, 
is what allows an electrician whose electrical theory derives 
largely from how water flows through a pipe to repaif # 
television set ; at another, it enables a managing director, 
occasionally but how triumphantly, to seize on an essential 
technical improvement in a project his technical director 
is trying to sell him, As such, the popularising procs 
has often a valuable part to play in making innovate 
acceptable. Automatic control technique is not develop 
ing at the rate of applied nuclear engineering, where fants) 
has trouble keeping ahead of the apparently frm claims 
of the physicists. At best, the potential pace is slower 
But whether that potential pace will in fact be achieved— 
whether automatic control systems are adopted in industry 
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In the Republic of Indonesia, as in many other lands where malaria is highly 
cidcmic, energetic measures are being taken to bring under full control the 
ii squitoes that carry the disease. 

1¢ low-lying coastal area around the capital, Jakarta, offers ideal breeding 
‘cnciuons for many malarial species. Here, the Indonesian Malaria Control 
Board is relying largely on dieldrin for mosquito destruction. Dieldrin, an 
‘cheide recently developed by Shell, not only gives longer-lasting protection, 
but is also very effective against A. sundaicus, a locally prevalent species which has 
pre iously proved difficult to control. By the end of December 1954 approxi- 
a tely — dwellings were treated and some 200,000 of the population were 
rotected, 
; J Indonesia one spraying a year of dieldrin, at 50 milligrams per sq. ft., gives 
‘u!} Control over all mosquitoes and brings better health to millions of people. 


dieldrin 


dieldrin and aldrin are 





For further information apply lo your Shell Company. 
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| Dieldrin’s range of control is unique: all mosquitoes 


| and all other major disease-carrying insects. More 
powerful, exceptionally persistent, giving surer kill at | 
lower dosages, dieldrin is the outstanding insecticide 


| 
| 


developed in recent years for the protection of health 


against insect aitack. 


Another recent Shell development is aldrin, fast 


becoming recognised as the most widely effective and mest 
economical of all insecticides for use in the soil. 





Have you an urgent pest problem in your area ? 


insecticides for world-wide use 





Issued by The Shell Petvolewn Company Limited, London, E.C.3, England 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 
AERO ENGINES 
LEAD THE 





WORLD 


The United States of America 
buy Rolls-Royce 


propeller turbine aero engines. 
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as widely and as fast as profitably they might be—depends 
partly upon the success of publicity and conferences such 
as this week’s in opening industry’s mind. 

Most of the papers presented to the production engineers’ 
conference were well designed to do just that—to promote 
fruitful discussion among the 850 people attending the 
conference, most of whom knew a good deal about industry 
but little about automatic control. To expect them to 
break new ground in control technique or theory would 
have been to miss the point of the conference ; and if, with 
one or two exceptions, they did not achieve much in the 
way of a general conspectus of the whole field, that is 
perhaps to be explained by the diversity and “in some 
respects the lopsidedness of control development. In this 
general field, few of the papers rivalled the quality and 


clarity of thinking (Marxist jargon once removed) of one or 
two Russian papers that have recently become available in 
Britain ; and there were perhaps too few of the detailed case 
studies, showing a factory problem and how automation was 
used to solve it, with costs and savings, that some American 


companies have been able to produce in recent years. But 
both those shortcomings arise from the fact that automation 
has been, perhaps, more intensively applied here and there 
in Russia and certainly has been far more widely applied in 
the United States. This week’s conference is a part of 
Britain’s attempt to pull itself up by its own bootstraps 
to catch these two technical rivals. 


Trade Deficit Cut Again 


HE improvement in British overseas trade in April 
z was Carried further in May: exports remained high 
and imports again fell sharply. Monetary policy can surely 
claim some credit for that result ; it seems improbable that 
the partial strike of dockers that began on May 23rd could 
have had much effect on the May clearances. But the effects 
of the dock and rail strikes will certainly be apparent in 
the June trade figures, and the damage to Britain’s export 
trade of these strikes—coming not long after the complete 
dock strike last year—will be increased by the frustration of 


UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
(£ million—monthly averages) 
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some seasonal exports and the diversion of current orders to 
other countries. May was a short working month (though it 
had 25 days, one more than April). Exports rose by £4.6 
million to £249.4 million fob ; the April-May average of 
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£247.1 million was the same as for the first quarter and 
g per cent higher than in the same two months of last year. 

The big change was in imports, which fell by £27.7 
million to £290.3 million cif ; the April-May average of 
£304.2 million was £30.9 million—g per cent—below the 
first quarter’s average and only 8 per cent higher than in 
the same months of the last year. Another measure of the 
recent contraction in imports is that their average value in 
the first five months was 16 per cent higher than in the 
same period of last year, whereas the first four months’ 
average was 20 per cent higher, and the first quarter’s 
average 23 per cent higher than in the same periods of last 
year. With re-exports unchanged at {8.4 million, the 
gross visible trade deficit fell by half to £32.5 million, 
easily the smallest deficit for seven months, and the average 
deficit of £48.7 million in April and May was {28.4 million 
below that of the first quarter. 

Exports to North America rose sharply by {2.1 million 
to £28.3 million, thanks to what must have been a largely 
seasonal jump of £3.6 million to £15 million in shipments 
to Canada. The average rate of shipments to North 
America in April and May, at {27.2 million, was 1§ per 
cent higher than in the first quarter and 8 per cent higher 
than in the same two months of 1954. 


Coal Stock and the Market 


HIS week’s issue of compensation stock for the 
E nationalised coal mines has a wider significance than 
the issue itself suggests. It is a small allotment ; compen- 
sation for the mines proper in Yorkshire, South Wales and 
South Staffordshire has been completed and some pay- 
ments on account of ancillary assets in other areas have 
been made. Compensation amounting to about £10} mil- 
lion is being satisfied by the issue of Treasury 3} per cent 
Stock 1977/80 takeri at £88; (Wednesday’s market price). 
These half-yearly payments on account of the mines 
nationalised at the beginning of 1947 are now shrinking. 
Towards the compensation of the coal mines proper valued 
at £164,660,000 over {160 million has been paid 
and all districts except Lancashire and North Wales have 
been paid in full. Towards the cost of the whole industry 
including its ancillaries estimated most roughly at {£300 
million, £284 million has been paid. There is not now 
much more compensation to come. 

What is significant about this week’s issue is its hand- 
ling in the market. As with earlier allotments, the 
government broker found himself obliged to stand behind 
the market and buy where necessary at the issue price. 
As most of the colliery companies are now liquidating, most 


of the stock is being sold and much of it had to come the. 


government broker’s way. This was the first occasion 
since the tighter money policy was put into full force that 
the government broker has been a buyer; but for good 
measure on this special holiday he was prepared to help tite 
market a little further. If the jobbers preferred to keep the 
coal stock and offer him something else on the gilt-edged 
list instead—he tried to oblige them, provided naturally that 
he bought the right amount of stock. 

These arrangements, it will be clear, involve no breach 
in monetary policy, though they take‘a slight edge off its 
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austerities. The government broker is now on occasion 
prepared to do switches with the market—to buy one stock 
from them and sell them another in exchange. Until 
recently he was only willing to do the selling half of a 
switch: he would not buy even when the purchase could 
be matched by a sale of the same value. 


Stocks in the Balance 


ETWEEN the point of import or production and the point 
B of sale, Britain at any one time holds stocks of goods 
worth about half as much as its total output of goods and 
services during the year. For most economic purposes, the 
absolute value of these stocks and work in progress—they 
are said by the Treasury to have totalled some £7,500 
million at the end of 1954—matters much less than how 
that value changes during any given period. Their magni- 
tude, certainly, implies that any general change of mind 
among businessmen about how long a stock of materials 
or goods they should hold—or about how much money 
they can afford to tie up on the ground, such as may have 
been induced by this spring’s increases in the cost of 
borrowing—can have a very significant effect upon demand 
in the economy and hence on production. Businessmen 
are always other businessmen’s gustomers: the effects of 
stocking policy on demand are always illustrated, for 
example, when rumours of a steel shortage get around. 





THE VALUE OF STOCKS AND WORK IN PROGRESS, 
END-1952 
(f mn.) 
Manufacturing : 3.366 
of which— | 

Metals, engineering and vehicles......4.. | 1,783 

Textiles, leather and clothing ........... 531 

Food, drink and tobacco............... i; 453 

Chesticais and allied 5 63 os ss i eee k es | 224 

RN ae a Ww a et mi | 375 
ei Seng a bw ae ee wlanie ube sat ee ad 110 
Electricity and other utilities............... 123 
FORE: SRGRONY. «0 cercccecncvscccesccnnetesivesccocseges 3,599 

; 

re So SS eK 5 ek Res ba owes 635 
ne Se noi sti as es ee 8 Nie ae 598 
Mere EsOVOLMENCOL 6-56 oo vedo dn aha su w ee 580 
Soo ees i ok Meee Cae eS EES UR 1,788 
Total stocks and work in progress.................. 7,200 





When changes in the value of stocks are so significant to 
the economy, considerable importance attaches to the degree 
of error in their measurement. Here the Government 
Statisticians, since the war, have not been lucky: the 
revisions upward and downward in estimates of changes 
in stocks used in national income figures have been 
endemic. Various statistics are collected of stocks, and the 
coverage is uneven ; figures for stocks of raw and inter- 
mediate materials are fairly good (though there have been 
difficulties, for example, with the census of merchants’ and 
consumers’ steel stocks), and the Government should be 
able to measure its own and the nationalised industries’ 
holdings fairly quickly and accurately. Its information 
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about stocks held in industry and commerce varies wide 
in comprehensiveness and certainty. Preliminary data fron 
the census of production for any year is ready before . 
middle of the next, and for some time the Board of Trad 
has been collecting information more frequently shea 


stocks in manufacturing industry on a sample basis, 


The Rise in Advances 


S most striking feature of the current monetary 
stringency has been the reluctance of the bank 
to check the expansion in their advances, notwith 
standing the losses through liquidations of investments tha 
this has involved. The quarterly analysis published by the 
British Bankers’ Association now provides an accurate 
measure of the amount of the increase in advances since 
mid-February (one. week before the increase in Bank rate 
to 43 per cent) and of the sources to which the money has 
gone. 


The picture that emerges shows clearly the extent to 
which the banks have been under pressure from the 
nationalised utilities ; but equally it demonstrates that the 
greater part of the increase in advances has been attributable 
to the demands of private industry and trade—and of hire 
purchase too. Total advances rose in the quarter by {95 
million, to the new peak of £2,190 million. That did mark 
some slackening from the extraordinary pace of the expan- 
sion (of £142 million) in the previous three months ; but it 
was still just about double the size of the increase twelve 
months before. Just over two-fifths of this year’s expansion 
went to the utilities, actually carrying their total bank 
indebtedness to more than {£200 million, a new peak both 
absolutely and in proportion to the banks’ total advances. 
Plainly a public issue to fund these borrowings cannot long 
be postponed—acute as may be the problem of the author: 
ties of floating such an issue without taking the sting from 
the money squeeze. 


More bank finance has been secured by most groups 
of private borrowers. The largest proportionate gain 8 
actually recorded by the hire-purchase finance companits, 
whose borrowings now amount to £42 million (compared 
with £31 million in February and a mere {12 million 0 
May of last year).- The banks were officially requested 
in February to grant no additional credit lines to these 
companies ; so that the increase evidently reflects drafts 
upon “unavailed” margins. Appreciable increases 
advances were also secured by the food, drink and 
tobacco groups, agriculture and fishing, retail trade, 
builders and contractors and cotton, and by the pers 
and professional group. The expansion in every grup 
save retail trade was proportionately larger that 
a year ago. Reductions in outstanding advances wer 
registered by five groups. Loans to local authorities fel 
by £19 million ({11 million more than last year). Furthet 
repayments, of £54 million, by the iron and steel grou? 
reduced these advances to £27} million (against the hig 
point of £61 million reached in August, 1953). Loans ® 
stockbrokers fell by £44 million (reversing the increase 8 
the previous three months); and smal] decreases were 
shown by the “ other financial” and wool groups. 
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British Shipyards Too Busy 


ruy does it cost more to have a ship built in a British 
W shipyard than abroad ? Mainly, it is fair to assume, 
because the British yards are busier. They cannot lay the 
keel for a considerable time, and wages and materials costs 
are likely to have risen by then; from then until com- 
sletion costs are likely to rise more ; the margin of uncer- 
raintvy rises as one’s orderbook grows longer, and the 
British shipbuilder suggests cost plus a whacking escalator 
_ or—very infrequently—a fixed price pushed up to 
the roof to cover all his risks of further inflation. 

If that were all the explanation—-and if it has been 
impossible to increase capacity more than the British yards 
have done since the war—it would be a matter for regret 
when Blue Star.and now Shaw Savill go to Germany for 
faster deliveries and lower prices than they can get in 
Britain, but not for reproach. The industry can say 
“Nobody buys much elsewhere until British yards are full 
for years.” It is not easy to be satisfied that that is all. 
British yards get their steel markedly cheaper than German 
yards, and for many of the bought out assemblies and 
fabrications British engineering ought to be competitive. 
Labour costs make up a large proportion of what the yards 
do in constructing and assembling a ship, but it remains to 
be proved that British wages are very significantly higher 
than German wages plus fringe benefits; though it is 
certainly fair to say that wages in British shipyards have 
been rising faster than in German and shipbuilders here 
can reasonably expect only that they will go on rising faster. 
Germany certainly has more unemployed; there are 
enough men to work shifts and use yard capacity more 
eficiently. In Britain, whether or not there is the will, 
there simply may not be enough men. Not many reliable 
data exist about comparable building periods, but it is 
hard for any visitor to avoid the impression that wherever 
jobs are man-paced German labourers simply work harder. 
And though there have been certain increases in output 
in British yards recently without a commensurate increase 
in the labour force, there are few signs that productivity 
here is increasing enough to offset this extra manual effort 
abroad. When British yards are next able to compete for 
orders on equal terms, with berths to spare, will they 
be able to match foreign prices ? 


America Buys British 


F* the buoyant market in British ordinary shares since 
the election American investors are partly responsible. 
American investment in this country in recent years has 
been important, but it has taken the form mainly of direct 
investment by manufacturing concerns in their British sub- 
‘idiary and allied undertakings ; portfolio investment—the 
buying of stocks and shares in British companies for income 
or appreciation—has had little appeal. This latest wave of 
portfolio investment—it may have approached {20 million 
in the last month—is something new. 
American trust companies and individual investors have 
taken a fancy to a limited group of leading British ordinary 
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shares. ICI easily heads the list. At least 500,000 shares— 
possibly as many as 700,000—have been bought on Ameri- 
can account. Others that have been bought include Ford 
Motor, Courtaulds, Rolls-Royce, and British Petroleum, 
and to a smaller extent Burmah Oil and British Motor Cor- 
poration together with modest purchases of steel stocks. In 
the early stages of the operation there was substantial buying 
of Bowaters and of English China Clay but demand for 
those stocks seems now to have dried up. Though American 
brokers with London offices were largely responsible for 
starting the buying movement it has subsequently been 
more widespread, with the merchant banks becoming 
involved. The plan of the Irving Trust Company for issuing 
depository receipts against the shares of 34 British com- 
panies may also have helped. These receipts are more 
acceptable to American investors and simpler from the 
double tax angle, but the list of companies chosen suffers 
from having been drawn up some time in advance of the 
present buying wave. 

The appeal to the American investor of British ordinary 
shares hangs on the high earnings and asset cover that the 
London “ blue chips ” offer. On dividend yield the London 
market offers the American investor no marked advantage 
over Wall Street. But on earnings cover, thanks no doubt to 
the restraint of the British profits tax, London does offer a 
clear advantage, even though that advantage is not quite 
SO great as some market letters imply. American earnings 
yields are free of all tax. British profits tax needs to be 
recalculated on the assumption of full distribution to reach 
a fair comparison. 

Switch sterling is being used for the American purchases. 
Therefore it is not in the fullest sense new net investment. 
The proceeds, for example, of the recent repatriation of 
500,000 Distillers ordinary units and perhaps of some sales 
of British fixed interest stocks are the probable sources of 
this sterling. At $2.77} to $2.773, it stands only at about 
one per cent discount below the official quotation. American 
investors thus obtain a modest price advantage, though the 
narrowness of the discount shows that the floating supply of 
switch sterling is no longer large. 


Japan on Gatt’s Threshold 


HE final stage in the protracted negotiations for making 
Japan a full contracting party of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade has now been reached. Tariff 
negotiations between Japan and seventeen other countries 





‘¢ Motor Business ” 
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The domestic and export markets for commercia! vehicles 
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which began in Geneva on February 21st have been con- 
cluded. The most important of these negotiations were 
with the United States and in the course of them sizeable 
concessions have been made to Japan. To enable Japan 
to accede to the agreement two legal instruments have now 
been drawn up: first, a protocol of terms of accession which 
is open for signature at Geneva ; and secondly a decision 
agreeing to the accession of Japan which must be approved 
by two-thirds of the members if Japan is to be accepted 
as a full member. The decision of the contracting parties 
must be given by August 11th. 

Among the countries that refused to negotiate on tariffs 
with Japan were the United Kingdom, France and the 
Benelux countries, Australia and India. The British 
Government’s attitude towards the accession of Japan 
remains unchanged. It is one of sympathy in the most 
general terms towards Japan’s aspirations to be a contracting 
party of Gatt but unwillingness at the moment to enter 
into any hard and fast commitments on this issue. For 
the time being Great Britain prefers a bilateral approach 
in its commercial and financial relations with Japan. 

The payments agreement between the two countries 
expires at the end of this month, and discussions for its 
renewal will probably take place in Tokyo. As usual the 
extension of the payments agreement will be made the 
occasion for a general review of the balance of payments 
between Japan and the sterling area. In recent months 


Japan has been gaining sterling at a rapid rate, in marked 
contrast to the situation a year ago, when Japan was still 
scraping the bottom of its sterling barrel. By the end of 
1954 its sterling balances had grown to about {50 million 
and the present figure must be well above this, Ip the 
coming discussions between the two governments, Japan 
will no doubt be reminded of the previous understand; 

that each side to the payments agreement will use its beg 
endeavours to keep the balance of payments between them 
in approximate equilibrium. Japan will therefore } 
encouraged to step up its purchases from the Sterling coun. 
tries or alternatively confronted with the possibility of 
further restrictions on its exports to the sterling area 


Agreement in Coffee ? 


INCE the coffee boom was pricked last year by the 
S refusal of consumers to pay extravagant prices the 
market has languished. Brazil, the largest producer, has 
been chiefly to blame ; it has tried every trick of marketing 
except allowing the market to work freely. Buyers have 
therefore had no confidence in prices and have bought only 
their immediate needs, leaving producers to carry stocks 
that would normally be held in consuming countries. The 





Terms of Trade of the Sterling Area 


VOLUME 
1953 = 100 


HE terms of trade of the sterling 

area with non-sterling countries 
improved again last year. The Board 
of Trade’s indices show that the ratio 
of import to export prices fell from 98 
(1953=100) in the first quarter to 96 
in the third, and reverted to 98 in the 
fourth ; the average was 3 per cent 
better than in 1953. As is often the 
case, that movement masked dissimilar 
gains in Britain’s terms of trade with 
non-sterling countries, and those of the 
rest of the sterling area. British export 
prices were 1 per cent lower than 
in 1953, but prices of the rest of the 
sterling area’s exports were I per cent 
higher, despite the fall in the price of 
its major export, raw wool; prices of 
British imports were 3 per cent 
lower, while prices of imports into the 


TERMS OF TRADE 
1953=100 


Ratio of Import 
to Export Prices 





rest of the sterling area were 4 per 
cent lower. Britain’s terms of trade 
therefore improved by only 1 per 
cent, while those of the rest of the 
sterling area were 4 per cent better 
than in 1953. As Britain and the rest of 
the sterling area each transact roughly 
the same amount of trade with non- 
sterling countries, the terms of trade of 
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the sterling. area as a whole changed 
to a smaller extent. 

Changes in the volume of trade that 
Britain and the rest of the sterling area 
each transacted with non-sterling coun- 
tries were also dissimilar. While the 
volume of British exports rose by 2 per 
cent compared with the 1953 average, 
the volume of exports from the rest of 
the sterling area fell by 4 per cent; 
the volume of imports into Britain rose 
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by 5 per cent, while imports into the 
rest of the area rose by Io per cent. 
By the fourth quarter, however, the 
cost of larger imports into Britain was 
accentuated by a rise in prices which 
continued into 1955, and the deteriora 
tion in the balance of trade led to 4 
stiffening in monetary policy. In the 
rest of the sterling area the rise in the 
volume of imports was tempered by the 
improvement in the terms of trade, but 
the strain was too much for Australia, 
which had to tighten its restrictions of 
imports from non-sterling and sterling 
countries as well. Since then the 
British balance of trade with no® 
sterling countries has taken a small tut 
for the better, but the terms of trade 
of the rest of the sterling area have 
probably suffered from the fall in prices 
of beverages and other commodities 
In that sense, the other sterling cou 
tries’ losses are Britain’s gain. 
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H: IS AN ARTIST; and, as artists should, he chooses 
his instruments most carefully. He chooses British- 
made razors. 

So do millions of self-shavers all over the world. 
Nearly six million British safety razors went overseas 
last year and close on seven million gross of blades 
went with them. 

Razors and rolling stock, paper clips and cars — an 
infinite variety of British steel goods is helping to raise 
Britain’s exports to record levels. 

Wherever there is steel there is British steel. 


British steel leads the world 


THE BRITISH IRON AND STEEL FEDERATION 
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FOR NEW IDEAS * 
ON BUSINESS SAFETY 


At any hour, any day or night, fire may strike at the 
nerve centre of your business—at the irreplaceable 
[sr 126] | records and documents, the loss of which means 

business paralysis. You cannot insure against such a 
disaster, you cam prevent it. Call in the Man from 
Remington Rand and he will suggest the plan and 
equipment to provide night and day safety for your 
business records. 


*REMINGTON SAFE PRODUCTS x 


monolithically constructed with an insulation which never 
deteriorates. They provide point-of-use protection for business 
records through the intense heats and impacts incidental to 
the severest fires. Safe Cabinets are certified to withstand fire 
rising to 2,000°F, up to three hours; Safetifile 60, fire rising 
to 1,700°F, for at least one hour. Do they sound like the 
answer to your fire-risk worries ? Let us prove (hat they are. 
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carry-over in Brazil at the end of this month will be over 
6 million bags (of 132 Ib), mearly-twice as-large as a year 
ago. and the Brazilian government itself owns over 3 million 
bags. Refusing to learn from experience, Brazil, Colombia 
and other Western producers have apparently decided that 
the road to stability lies not in free markets, but in an 
international attempt to restrict exports. After negotiations 
in New York these countries have drawn up a provisional 
scheme which they hope their governments will approve 
in time for it to be introduced when the new crop year 
starts on July Ist. 

It is proposed that Brazil should have an export quota 
in 1955-56 of 15,350,000 bags, Colombia 5,650,000 bags, 
and the other countries §,2§0,000 bags: The total of 
26,250,000 bags is certainly generous,.and it compares with 
an estimate for their exportable production of 29,400,000 
bags. The surplus. would be held in reserve by the pro- 
ducers under the aegis of the proposed International Coffee 
Bureau, and Brazil and Colombia would have priority in 
meeting any increase in demand. The African and Asian 
ers would be invited to join the scheme. No range 
es has been mentioned: the aim is evidently to 
maintain prices at about the present level—now 54 cents 
a lb fob for Santos 4’°s—which the Brazilian representative 
has gone so far as to say is “fair” to producers and 
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It may seem a pity, when lower prices are beginning to 
encourage consumption, that the producers should pin their 
hopes of stability to a restrictive scheme, backed though it 
If the 
scheme is approved it will severely test the loyalty of the 
member countries, especially if the “ outside” producers 
do not join but try to increase their exports at the expense 
of the member countries. And will buyers, having seen 
Latin-American policies change overnight, be convinced 
that the surplus stocks are in safe hands ? 


Viscounts for America 


HE American Civil Aeronautics Administrator, Mr Fred 
Lees, this week made a special journey to hand over 
~ type approval certificates” for the Viscount, its engines 
and propellers. These certificates give blanket approval to 
the Viscount design and automatically clear the way for the 
issue of certificates of airworthiness for the sixty Viscounts 
ordered by Capital Airlines and now in process of delivery. 
H therto individual aircraft imported into the United States 
—such as the de Havilland Dove—had to be separately 
approved. Negotiations between the British Air Registration 
- ard and the Americans that preceded the certification of 
the \ iscount have been long and detailed but the American 
authorities have been fair and courageous in establishing 
what both sides recognise to be an important precedent for 
the treatment of British aircraft in the United States. 
An order for nine Viscounts has been placed by KLM, 


| the Dutch airline. KLM has always bought new aircraft 


alter they had been proved by other airlines, and it has 
shown considerable shrewdness of judgment. This and 
Other small orders brings the Viscount’s tally up to 214: 
the last four, ordered by United States Steel and by Stan- 
dard Oil of California, are for use as “ executive aircraft.” 
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This is a tempting new field for the Viscount, though it is 
much bigger and faster than most of the “ management’s 
own” aircraft used in the United States. The one 
cloud on Vickers’s horizon is the announcement that 
Lockheed plans to build a direct competitor with the 
Viscount, the turbo-prop Electra. American Airlines has 
ordered 35 of these but observers note that Lockheed have 
not finally decided about the engines to be used in the 
Electra. 


A Chocolate Boycott 


URING July 1,800 chocolate and sugar confectionery 
wholesalers intend to go on strike against one of their 
biggest chocolate suppliers ; they will neither buy nor sell 
any goods made by Cadbury Brothers for one month. This 
was agreed by the members of the British Federation of 
Wholesale Confectioners after a heated debate at their 
annual conference this week because none of their pleas for 
bigger margins have been granted. Trouble about margins 
im this trade has been brewing for some time. But as sweet 
sales have now more or less stopped rising after a fifty per 
cent increase in the last two years and fierce competition 
has broken out, no chocolate or sweet maker will be willing 
to see shop prices rise or let his own profit margin fall. 

Distributors’ margins on sweets and chocolate have fallen 
by about half since 1938. Wholesalers then got about 8 per 
cent on the supplies they handled and retailers about 334 
per cent. These margins are now about 7-8 per cent and 
14 per cent respectively. But trade turnover is many times 
higher with slightly more consumption and very much 
higher ‘prices ; chocolate turnover, for instance, has risen 
from £34 million in 1938 to £138 million last year. The 
manufacturers claim that this increase has more than offset 
higher costs and say that the higher swee* consumption in 
this country justifies the smaller margins they offer to home 
distributors. 

The boycott seems destined to fail. Even if all 1,800 
wholesalers in the Federation abide by the resolution, there 
are another 2,000 wholesalers who are not parties to it— 
though they handle much less tonnage. And the retailers 
have not joined in, though both have participated in repre~ 
sentations to the manufacturers. The boycott may well speed 
up the shift away from wholesale trade to direct dealings 
with retailers that has occurred since sweets rationing was 
abolished. Wholesalers now handle only about half total 
sweet supplies against two-thirds or so three years ago—and 
their proportion of Cadbury’s trade is even lower. More- 
over, the wholesalers have chosen the time of the year 
when sales are at their lowest and stocks in the shops are 
abnormally high. 


Equity’s Share 


HAREHOLDERS are receiving a much smaller slice of 
company profits than they did before the war. That 
doleful platitude has been current in the City for years. 
Now it has been given new life by two economists, Professor 
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F. W. Paish and Mr Nicholas Kaldor. Professor Paish has 
published his findings in an article, “ Company Profits and 
their Distribution since the War,” in the District Bank 
Review, while Mr Kaldor recently presented his in a paper 
read before the Manchester Statistical Society on “The 
Economic Effects of Company Taxation.” 


In both papers the discussion ranges beyond dividend 
distributions, but using similar material, notably the 
researches of Mr Phillip Redfern on “ Net Investment in 
Fixed Assets in the United Kingdom,” both economists 
reach similar conclusions on matters of statistical fact. 
Today, they agree, profit margins are not much higher in 
those industries that were prosperous before the war but 
they are notably higher in those that were then depressed 
and working below capacity. But, as the accompanying 
table shows, the Government now takes a much bigger pro- 
portion of those profits in tax; the share of. profits 
distributed in dividends has been sharply reduced but the 
proportion saved by the companies and carried to their 


HOW PROFITS WERE SPLIT 





1938 1952 1953 1954 
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Damntbt <5 s6 6s isteveus Lie 58 ee ee 
LAX TOOVES 65 isk awe es } —Il 1 1 5 
Net preference dividends. . 10 24 24 24 
Net ordinary dividends... 37 4 134 
Dividend reserves........ 1 ee 1 1 
Companies’ reserves...... 22 m4 er ee 
Total: profit before tax.... | 100 100 | 100 | 100 
Source : Professor Paish’s estimates. 


reserves has not been cut. Voluntary dividend restraint and 
the distributed profits tax, at a penal rate, seem to have 
done their work well enough. 


Both economists carry their statistical reasoning a stage 
further. Professor Paish estimates that (at constant 1938 
prices and after allowing for changes in stock values) com- 
panies saved {150 million net in 1938 and {£218 million 
net in 1954, but that their net fixed capital formation (again 
at constant 1938 prices, after allowing for depreciation 
at replacement cost) was only £64 million in 1954, 
compared with £73 million in 1938. Hence investment by 
companies in their own fixed capital at home has lagged 
behind the savings they have made, leaving a surplus to be 
invested abroad or lent to other sectors of the British 
economty. This may be true for the whole of the corporate 
sector, but it does not follow that individual concerns have 
not been hampered by a lack of funds. Substantial 
additions to fixed capital, notably in plant and machinery, 
have of course been made, and they have had the effect of 
raising the yield of earnings on employed capital. At the 
same time restricted dividend payments have kept down the 
dividend yields on employed capital; widening the gap 
between. those and earnings yields. As investors tend to 
regard dividends as the yardstick for the valuation of shares, 
dividend restraint (whether it has been voluntarily accepted 
by directors or forced upon them by profits tax) has thus 
meant that the market value of securities is often less than 
the value of the business as a going concern, or even the 
break-up value of its assets. The steady rise in Throg- 
morton Street has gone some way to correcting this state of 
affairs. 
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Profits from Rayon 


HE inevitable comparison between the earnings af 
Britain’s two leading rayon producers, Courtauld 
and British Celanese, was made again in T hrogmorie 
Street this week. The comparison came down in favour of 
Courtaulds. Both companies have effectively raised theis 
ordinary dividends: Courtaulds from 8 to 10 per cent ang 
British Celanese from 9 to Io per cent. But Courtaulj 
ordinary stock, which has attracted some American buying 
was marked up while the British Celanese stock was marked 
down. The profit figures explain the contrast. Courtauld’ 
profits before tax have risen handsomely from just under 
£19 million to over £20 million, and its net profits even 
more handsomely from £74 million to £11 million. By 
British Celanese profits before tax have declined from 
£4 million to £3.3 million and its net profits have remained 
unchanged at £17 million. Another reason for the Strength 
of the Courtauld ordinary stock’ was that the report from 
British Nylon Spinners (in which Courtaulds and ICI have 
each a §0 per cent interest) showed an increase in ordinary 
dividend payments from £880,000 to £1,100,000 (or from 
20 to 25 per cent) and this increase was more than matched 
by an advance in net profits from £2.1 million to £35 
million. The directors report that the weight of sales ia 
1954 was almost §0 per cent higher than in 1953 and pro 
duction will be increased still further this year by the use of 
new capacity at Pontypool and Doncaster. In the futur 
nylon should make a growing contribution to the Courtaulds 
profit. 


EARNINGS AND DIVIDENDS 








(£'000) 
Courtaulds British Celanese 
Years ended 8 Es ss 
| Mar. 31, | Mar. 31,} A; 13, | April 2 
| 1954 | 1955 1954* | 195) 
cairns as accede aiadinidialieiieiteaibdidipaaiapticaenpareenamrscinasisipnitainane 
Profit, before tax ........ 18,975 | 20,048 069 | 3,541 
TARA 65s eatin 11,411 | 8,773 92 | 1,631 
Net BONE owes knees ces 7,564 | 11,016 1,777 | Li 
Ordinary dividends ...... 2,112 2,712 72 421 
| 
Ordinary dividends %+... 8 10 9 10 
Current prite... sf cacéseens 49/6 31/0 
Current. yield . ...03 4.005% £4-0-10 6-9-0 





* 53 weeks. t Equivalent dividends on present capita 


Courtaulds manufactures both vicose and acetate rayo 
while Celanese concentrates on the more expensive acetalé 
From the preliminary figures it seems that Courtaulds was 
able to increase production last year as might indeed have 
been expected, since the group is a big producer of i 
cheapest of textile raw materials—vicose rayon staple, and 
the directors, having reported that trading was ~ satisfactory 
in most sections of the company’s business,” are also able 
say that “exports have been increased in spite of highly 
competitive conditions.” Competition both at home and 
abroad seems to explain why the British Celanese profs 
have fallen—and investors will note that the directors’ 
Courtaulds refer to the effect that “ difficult conditions ® 
the textile industry” have upon some sections of 
business. 
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Photograph by courtesy of British Needles Industries Ltd. 
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Stuart honeysuckle motif, by courtesy of the 
Royal School of Needlework 


Sharp as a needle 


AT THE LOW prices that housewives pay for needles, the a 
of modern needles is something to wonder at: the finely formed 
and highly finished eye, the high polish over all, and the point, 

h has become a byword for sharpness. To produce such 
quality at such prices, needle makers use some ingenious manu- 
facturing methods. 


ir illustration shows how needles are sharpened. They are 


led from a hopper to a guide-wheel which rolls them across the 
concave face of a grinding wheel. At the beginning of their 
journey across the grinding wheel their ends show the circular 


Cross-section of the wire they are made from. At the end of the 


journey they are as sharp as ... a needle. Sharpened needles 


‘Abrasive and Refractory productsbty CARBORUNDUM 


T 
HE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY LIMITED, TRAFFORD PARK, MANCHESTER 


come from this machine at the rate of 13 every second—380,000 
in a normal working day. 

Grinding wheels for needle sharpening are among the many 
specially formed wheels that CARBORUNDUM make for special 
purposes. Most of these special wheels do work that could be done 
by other means—but do it better, or more economically, or more 
quickly. Some of them show all three of these advantages, as the 
needle-sharpening wheel does. 

CARBORUNDUM are continually invited to co-operate in the 
development of special wheels for new uses. We are always glad 
to have opportunities of that kind for extending still further the 


usefulness of our products to industry. 
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WANTED 


for the 
ARMY EMERGENCY LONDON -. BIRMINGHAM - SWANSEA - MONTREAI 


TORONTO 

VANCOUVER SYDNEY . PERTH MELBOURNE 

CAIRNS TOWNSVILLE - CALCUTTA BOMBAY KARACHI 

LAHORE ~- DACCA JOHANNESBURG - SALISBURY BULAWAYO 
ASSOCIATES: 

Cc. TENNANT. SONS & CO. OF NEW YORK, NEW YORK. SAN FRANCISCO 


BRAZIL AND PERU 
HENRY CARDNER & CO. LIMITED, LONDON, CANADA AND MALAYA 
VIVIAN YOUNGER & BOND LIMITED. LONDON AND NIGERIA 
















s) to spend The Group trades in and markets mining and other purposes and 


















ad ACCOUNTANTS 


‘ non-ferrous ores, metals and other = specialised engineering 

: FIFTEEN DAYS minerals, many kinds of produce, equipment: and it furnishes 

timber and other materials: it shipping. insurance, financial, 

ie CAMP provides ventilation plant for technical and statistical services 

; = 

. ‘ nces THE BRITISH METAL CORPORATION LIMITED 

i a. full pay and allowa . PRINCES HOUSE, 93 GRESHAM STREET, LONDON, E.C2 
p us Telepbone Telegrams Telex 


MONarch 8055 Brimetacer London London 8408 





: | a total of 


IN TAX FREE BOUNTY 


Bios. gee & EFFICIENCY GRANT 


You can spend fifteen days with your friends, earning full 
Regular Army pay and allowances. As a member of the Army 





Latest developments 













Emergency Reserve (Cat. IIA) you have no other duties during in automation are 
: a fr me the year. If a grave national emergency should arise, you may brilliantly reflected in 
Pek =" be called up for service in the United Kingdom. You can be preg Se 
% t . , : called out for overseas service only by Proclamation. Volunteers Now available, too, is 
oe are accepted from 18 years of age and engagement is for the world’s most advanced 
| two, three, or four years. If you have served before in a non- machine — the Monroe Duplex 
: mmissioned rank there is every possibility of your filli 60s Hite se ey Seer 
° om : ; ty P 7S “= calculator that does even more than you ask 
y existing vacancy or of being promoted as soon asa vacancy occurs. of it ! Because not only does this years-ahead Monroe Duplex product 
= almost instantly the immediate figures you require, it also, 4! 7 —_ 
: - a ; ; fials 
ory 7 time, stores up and shows ina separate set of accumulating (id 
' Lend your skill to Britain, intermediate figures and results you will need later for fina: er These 
° ° totals appear automatically with no extra effort on the part of the 
ov * doing the job you know best operator. They can also be held during other 
: ‘ . = a Truly this is automation 
j Send this coupon now for details of how to join to: brousht to budisieis 
‘ figuring of every kind. 
te 
0.Cc. HEADQUARTERS, It’s unique in the new Monroe Calculating Machine Company Limited, 
. ” Monroe Duplex Je Street, London, W.1. 
». ARMY EMERGENCY RESERVE | | Mocei cn. er aetieienor 7541. 
i 
i 
| | 1 R.A.P.C. | Se 
os District Pay Office, Aldershot District, Hospital Hill, Aldershot, | EQUATION 
| ir 
anewnen soreece oncom Miss Monroe's so jolly, 
< j NAME ........ aonecwncnee aoenenenennnnen naoe woceee So pink-and-white-dolly, os were so goed! 
‘ . i EO/56; | You'd never believe her square °°? 
I a eceriieniiencenniittntniinalinctinntiiniuninitiietioninticcnntintiatvntitaidame tiene The true explanation’s 
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Futures in Egyptian Cotton 


overs of long-staple cotton, both merchants and 
B inners, have naturally welcomed the Egyptian 
ment’s decision to allow the Alexandria futures 
- to be reopened in September, after an interval of 
three years ; December will be the first delivery 

The lack: of facilities for covering the risk of 
r anges in Egyptian-type cotton has been keenly felt, 
bur the Liverpool Cotton Association has sensibly been 
r it to introduce a long-staple contract while the 
Alexandria market was closed. The Egyptian government 
has long been pressed to restore the market, and its decision 
has doubt been influenced by the need to stimulate 


The usefulness of a futures market in Alexandria will 
depend on the Egyptian government’s success in striking a 
balance between giving the market the necessary freedom 
of action and preventing the repetition of past abuses, and 
it will require a radical revision of the present system of 
state trading in cotton. Happily the government seems to 
be anxious to co-operate with the Liverpool market, and 
to introduce a similar contract and system of control. 
These questions are shortly to be discussed with the Liver- 
poo! Cotton Association by representatives of the Egyptian 
government and exporters. The difficulties are weighty, 
but if they can be overcome it is likely that futures trading 
in long-staple cotton will start simultaneously in Liverpool 
and Alexandria. 


Pointers in Consumption 


M k BUTLER’S advisors should by now be receiving suffi- 
‘1 cient indications of the trend in personal buying 
since February to judge whether his tightening of hire pur- 
chase regulations and appeals for voluntary restraint have 
been effective, or whether something more is needed. Pub- 
lished information is subject to a certain time-lag but pre- 
liminary estimates of personal consumption up to March 
and retail sales in April both came out this week. Taken 
together, the two sets of information confirm that the new 
restrictions have imposéd at the beginning only a minor 
check on the pace of advance. 

Up to March personal spending was running nearly 10 
per cent higher than last year ; about half this increase was 
accounted for by higher prices. When full figures are avail- 
e, the total for the three months may turn out to be not 
' short of £2,900 million, which has been exceeded only 
tiree times before. Food expenditure rose to £972 million, 
an increase Of more than 13 per cent, or 44 per cent in 
volume. Purchases of household goods jumped 124 per 
cent to £233 million ; prices fell slightly, so the increase 
in real terms was rather more. This figure was much closer 

clothing sales than has been customary for the time of the 
‘ar; these at £254 million were 54 per cent up in value 
id half as much in volume. 
_ Allowing for the earlier Easter buying season this year, 
‘he April retail returns show no general slackening in the 
growth of personal buying. The pace was even faster in 
c'cthing sales and about the same in food purchases. Sales 
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of household goods were still appreciably higher than last 
year, but the rate of advance was a little less rapid. The 
Board of Trade admits to being unhappy with its sample of: 
multiple stores, which reported a decline of 10° per cent in 
furniture sales in March and a drop of 23 per cént in April ; 
inference from this sample could be misleading. But 
co-operatives, the department stores, and independent 
retailers were still increasing their business in furniture and: 
radio and electrical goods at a pace that appears to have 
been dampened only very slightly. 


Cocoa’s Stable Front 


FTER falling more or less steadily for nine months, cocoa 

prices seer to have found stability. In recent weeks 
the price of Accra cocoa for prompt shipment has moved 
within a narrow range of 280s. to 295s. a ewt cif, and new 
crop cocoa has commanded a premium. This week prices 
have moved up to about 315s. a cwt for prompt shipment, 
and the market may be more delicately poised than its 
stable front suggests. The size of the temporao crop in 
Brazil can still only be guessed ; it could be substantially 
above or below 1 million bags (of. 132 lb). The crop is 
certainly late, and some sellers appear to be short. Hence 
Brazilian prices, which are already at a premium over West 
African,-may be squeezed higher. On the other hand, if 
the Brazilian government devalues the exchange rate for 
exports of cocoa and the temporao crop is large, prices could 
fall quite sharply. The best hope for producers is that 
prices will not rise much above the present level. The 
period of extremely high prices was countered by a fall 
in consumption and an increased use of substitutes ; it will 
take time to make up that lost ground. 


Tighter Reins on HP? 


Be latest statistics from HP Information appear against 
a background of rumours that controls on hire purchase 
are to be tightened—or at least that the Chancellor will be 
asked to consider such a suggestion. . These figures of the 


NUMBER OF HP CONTRACTS 












March, | April, 
1955 1955 


May, 
1955 





41,433 | 41,588 
6,783 | 6,449 


Commercial vehicles. ..... 
Motor cycles, etc......... 19,715 | 24,760 | 24,977 
CI oe a so eke 1,428 1,344 1,443 
NN ee re Cr, Sis 1,433 1,094 849 
Farm equipment...;..... 







Source : HP Information. 


number of contracts recorded in May cover only a limited 
field. They do not, for example, relate to furniture, where 
the controls have had a dampening effect. But they again 
show that the motor trade (which never did “ no deposit ” 
business and usually took a larger deposit than the mini- 
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mum now required by law) has not been affected. 
Not only were the number of contracts recorded by HP 
Information about 42 per cent higher than those in May, 
1954, but also they run very close to the record number 


reported in April this year. 


The evidence is so scanty that a conclusive judgment on 
the effect of the hire purchase controls might better be 
left until more complete statistics are published—a move 
that the Board of Trade is actively considering: But it has 
been sufficient to set suggestions flying in the City that a 
further directive to the banks, urging them to tighten the 
screws on the credit they give to the hire purchase finance 
houses, may be needed. Those rumours found no con- 
firmation in the Chancellor’s general undertaking in the 
economic debate on Thursday to “watch the effect of 


tighter credit on hire purchase.” 


Pyrene Expands 


Rs is used to make fire-fighting apparatus, and there 
is brass to be obtained from making it. 


time. 
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have now made an offer of twice that sum for the ordinary 
shares of Minimax, another of the fire-fighting equipment 
firms in this country, but one that has been having a bad 


Pyrene sells a complete range of extinguishing agents 


(vaporising liquids, foam, dry chemicals, and carbon- 
dioxide) and apparatus, from the small scarlet hand-pump 
to ro-ton crash tenders for airfields, and has developed 
fire and smoke detectors. 
Canadian plant and the Minimax production facilities to 
push further ahead in export business (outside the United 
States which has been left to American Pyrene). The com- 
pany also makes one-third of the car and lorry bumpers 
manufactured in Britain, and markets anti-corrosion chemi- 


It will presumably use the 


cals and metal finishing processes. There are several other 


more specialist manufacturers of fire-fighting apparatus here, 
such as Nu-Swift, Merryweather, and National Foam. 
Between them they must be selling several million worth 
of equipment and agents a year. Last year, the direct loss 
from fires exceeded £26 million, without counting loss of 


production. 


Last year 


Pyrene, the- biggest and best-known firm in this field, made 


altogether over half-a-million pounds before tax. This was 
the first full year for the company since control passed from 
the American Pyrene company into British hands. 
ago Pyrene paid another £240,000 to its former parent com- 
pany for the Canadian business of the group ; and Pyrene 


} 


A year 


| Company Notes 


hopes comes the announcement of a 100 


METAL BOX. A spectacular rise of 
19s. 3d. to 112s. 6d. in the Metal Box 
ordinary stock is evidence both of a well 
kept secret and of the brilliance of the 
group’s latest results. The packaging 
industry has been doing extremely 
well but even so no. one had 
expected quite such handsome news 
from Metal Box. Sales have risen 
by over 20 per cent, from £43.6 million 
to £52.6 million. Trading profits have 
advanced by 274 per cent, from £3,838,000 
to £4,893,000. Net profits have risen even 
more sharply, by 373 per cent, from 
£1,617,000 to £2,227,000. To round off 
those increases, the ordinary dividend has 


Years to March 31, 


1954 1955 
Consolidated earnings :-— £ £ 

Sales and investment 

MOE foc as «ean 43,580,000 52,603,000 
Trading profit athome.. 2,837,000 3,587,000 
Trading profit abroad .. 1,001,000 1,306,000 
Total trading profit..... 3,838,000 4,893,000 
TREMOR ois. se etue 2,107,008 2,300,000 
A fg SO aaa 1,541,000 -2,227,000 
Ordinary dividends ....: 393,000 611,000 
Ordinary dividends (per 

OME soa o5b0 ba saa 15 20 
Retained profits ....... 1,052,000 1,542,000 


£1 ordinary stock at 111s. yields £3 12s. per cent. 


been raised from 15 to 20 per cent. The 
latest dividend, absorbing £611,000, is 
covered more than three times by earnings. 

There is thus room for a further 
increase—and the current yield of 3.6 
per cent suggests that it is already 
being discounted. To encourage these 


per cent free scrip issue, which, even if 
it does not imply an increase in the amount 
to be distributed, will at least make the 
market price of the stock units less heavy. 
The company also intends to make an 
issue of 2,400,000 {1 ordinary shares for 
cash. About 350,000 of these shares are 
to be offered to employees at the same 
price as the rights issue of the remainder 
to ordinary stockholders, and the terms 
of the issue are likely to be favourable. 
But this week’s jump in the market price 
of the existing shares will help the direc- 
tors to raise a substantial sum and still 
offer the new shares on attractive terms. 


* 


ROLLS-ROYCE. This company is 
a pioneer in other fields than engine 
design. Long ago in 1920 it introduced a 
scheme as a result of which £145,000 of 
workers’ stock is now held by employees. 
The directors believe that scheme needs 
refurbishing, as the issued ordinary capital 
has grown and workers’ stock now repre- 
sents less than 2} of the equity. They 
therefore propose that the existing 
workers’ stock should be converted into 
ordinary stock ; that conversion will give 
the employees a substantial capital gain 
if they choose to sell. But the directors 
are convinced that many of them will con- 
tinue to hold on to their investments. 
The directors also propose to create 
£600,000 of workers’ stock in ros. units, 


SHORTER NOTE 


An extensive list of further references to the Monopolies 
Commission was announced on Thursday. There is to 
be a general reference on the question of “ level tendering ” 
and specific references on: steel frames for buildings, tea, 
chemical fertilisers, and electric batteries. 


re-establishing the ratio of one for ten 
between the workers’ stock and the 
ordinary stock. The new workers’ stock 
will be issued at par. It will rank par 
passu with the ordinary units for divi- 
dends, voting, rights issues and in liquida- 
tion. On any future capitalisation of 
reserves the holders of the new stock will 
receive a parallel free scrip issue in 
workers’ stock ; under the old scheme the 
free scrip issues were made in ordinary 
stock units. The right to transfer the new 
shares will be restricted ; the units can 
only be sold back to the trustees and then 
only at par. Hence the employee cannot 
realise the real capital value of his invest- 
ment but he secures the same percentage 
dividend as ari ordinary stockholder and 
naturally a higher yield on his investment 
since be buys at par. 

No investor could buy for income on 
better terms. And there is no reason why 
the dividend of 174 per cent should not be 
higher in the future. Last year Rolls- 
Royce achieved new records in turnover 
(including direct exports of £13 million), 
in profits and in royalties. The ordinary 
dividend absorbed £596,250 but it was 
paid out of a net profit of £1,968,818. The 
group added to its fixed and working 
capital and still further expansion 
planned but, thanks to the su cessful 
debenture issue, it has ample liquid 
resources. Profits should again be buoy- 
ant this year and the current yield a 
3.2 per cent on the £1 ordinary stock 
units at a market price of 1138. 1¢. 
shows the market’s confidence that yc 
another increase in the dividend 's 
expected. 


TE 
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MARKS AND SPENCER. Sales 
of the Marks and Spencer stores have now 
topped the {100 million mark. At {£107 
million in the year to March 31st last they 
were {13 million more than the previous 
year’s figure and £22 million more than 
sales two years ago. Profits and dividends 
have expanded with turnover. That, as 
the chairman, Sir Simon Marks, points out 
in his address, is the fruit of the com- 
pany’s policy of expansion. = 
, The building, modernisation and 

development of the company’s stores was 

held up by building controls and restric- 

tions. Nevertheless in the ten years to 
March 31st over £18 million, all of which 
has been found from earnings, has been 
spent on shop properties. Of that sum 
{15} million represents the cost of re- 
equipment and development and the 
remaining £24 million has been spent 


} either on the purchase of new sites or on 
§ the conversion of a number of important 
f leaseholds into freeholds. Development is 


by no means finished. A further £3 mil- 
lion will be spent in the current year upon 
about thirty stores. For most of them 
this will mean the complete transformation 
of the original store in size, appearance, 


$ and amenities for customers and staff. 
0 The directors plan to “continue this 
%9 policy systematically.” To do so will 


require substantial funds. Most of these 
a, will come from retained profits but “ addi- 
uonal funds will be needed.” Sir Simon’s 
reference to the recently increased borrow- 
ing powers of the company under the 
debenture trust deed, to say nothing of 


when one is fresh and the other already 
getting its second wind. But Lord Baillieu, 
chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Company, 
showed great adroitness when he tried the 
exercise at the shareholders’ meeting on 
Monday. “Natural” and “ Synthetic ” 
are his pair and he pinned his faith to 
both of them impartially. Dunlop 
is considering — indeed discussing 
—a serious entry into the synthetic field. 
Lord Baillieu emphasised yet again that 
the small synthetic factory at Fort Dunlop 
is to be confined to new rubbers for 
special purposes and will not make general 
purpose synthetics on a commercial scale. 
But the company is also discussing with 
the oil and chemical industries the produc- 
tion of styrene and butadiene the basic 
raw materials of synthetic rubber “to 
determine if and when it will be practic- 
able and economic, and in what form to 
undertake further development.” In the 
meantime he believes that the company 
will be permitted to import “ reasonable 
quantities of general purposes synthetic 
rubber which we hope will be sufficient 
for our requirements for some time to 
come.” 

Clearly Lord Baillieu, who is disturbed 
by rapid fluctuations in the price of 
natural rubber, is determined to enter the 
synthetic field. He is equally determined 
to ensure larger supplies of natural rubber. 
The group has decided to establish new 
rubber plantations in Nigeria; negotia- 
tions with the Nigerian government are 
proceeding most satisfactorily and it is 
hoped to start clearing several thousand 


ten the recent revaluation of the properties, 1S acres of jungle this year. Lord Baillieu 

: a pointer to the way in which the new . Sad 
the money will be: sua believes that these estates can in time 
OCK ee become as efficient as the company’s 
rari * e 

Malayan estates. He believes too that a 
da. DUNLOP RUBBER. Riding two consistent demand for the natural pro- 
"of horses is a delicate exercise especially duct will continue. 

1 RL A SS [eisai sls scenes 
will 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: June 22nd 
Next Contango Day: June 22nd 
Next Settlement Day: June 28th 


ANOTHER advance in industrials was 
the feature of the stock markets this 
week. Gilt-edged securities were quiet, 
for the market was overshadowed by 
expectations of an issue of an electricity 
stock. In the foreign market renewed 
investment support in a thin market sent 
the price of Japanese stocks up ; but later 
in the week profit-taking clipped some of 
the earlier gains and the market became 
much quieter. German issues, apart from 
a momentary rally in Konversionkasse, 
were generally weaker. Insurance shares 
were firmer and banking issues were 
strong. 


The industrial market began the week 
with a bout of profit-taking, and though 
there were a few bright spots on Monday, 
notably among the steel equities, the 
Financial Times ordinary share index fell 


back to 210.0. But with the ending 
of the rail strike the Financial Times 
ordinary index had reached a new 


peak of 213.7 by the close on Wednesday 
despite substantial profit-taking on that 
day. The biggest advance in prices took 
place on Tuesday. Steel issues were 
prominent in this advance, but lost some 
of their gains on Wednesday. The 
market, however, boiled over on Thurs- 
day morning when losses were reported 
throughout. The losses were most marked 
in those sectors that had made strong 
advances earlier in the week. 


Many rubber shares touched new high 
points for the year at the beginning of 
this week, following on the rise in the 
price of the commodity. Profit-taking was 
absorbed at first, but the market turned 
dull on Wednesday. Further good divi- 
dend statements from the tea companies 
led to some improvement in the prices of 
tea shares. Kaffirs opened the week quite 
strongly, with Buffels and Hartebeest 
leading the way on Cape support. But 
the rally soon died away and some losses 
were reported on Wednesday. Copper 
shares were firm. 
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LONDON ACTIVE SECURITIES 
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100 & 974 |Funding 23% '52-57..... | O74 | 97% | 216 2 19 111) 45/73 | 35/9 | iija 4 OBSASE i csie si + 43/6" | 45/-* 17 4 
100} 97g |War Bonds 24% '54-56...) 984 9841216 214 4 O1f 13/10) 107- | 5 109o\Cammeli Laird 5/-..../ 13/3 13 : , L 
100 # 96 jWar Loan 3% °55-59..... 964 9% 1212 21319 31) 39/3 | 27- | wo 3 a\Colvilles £1.......+<.. 4 S7/44"| 38/9* 4301) 
1003 | 993 (Serial Funding 3% 1955..) 99% 99% 1}2 9 914 010 | 36/- Tate. | igs 8 ¢ Dorman a fl andl i 35/6 | 35/ 10 9 
100} 964 (Serial Funding 2}% 1957.| 96% | 964 |217 61317 9197/9 | 62/4) 5a 15 biGuest Keen N’fold £1. 95/- | 97/6 4 5 ; 
99 43 923 (Conv. 2% 1958-59....... 934 | 93413 4 214 1 5179/9 | 42- | 12 c| 5 al\Stewarts & Lloyds £1.) 73/9 | 78/1 4 4 
97} 914 |Exc hequer 2% 1960....... 914 | 9148)3 0 8)}319 11 | 47/7 | 274 | 636 4 @Summers (John) £1...) 43/9 45/7 Bs 
104} 96% (Exchequer 3% 1960..... 96% 96 2 8111316 7]50- | 28/6 | 4a 6 Dd United Steel {1...... 44/43 | 481 ¥ 
100 } 903 ‘Savings Bonds 3% *55-65.| 91} 92 213 6/4 1 41) 47/103 3/9 | so 6 b Vickers {1 .......... 46/- | 46 r 
1003 91 (Funding 23% ’56- 61. 91; 92 219 914 210 TEXTILES ; 
7 86} Funding Sy SHOP sseces 863 864% 1218 114 6 Si} 30/44 | 21/9 4a 6 bBradtord Dyers £1...) 23/6 | 24.3 4 
103% 97 Funding 4% ’60-90...... 97H 977 |217 2;}412 8} 35/- | 26/10} 3a 7 b Brit. Celanese {1.....) 34/6 | 31 » 6 
964 85} Savings. Bonds 3% °60-70.| 868 863 |21611)4 5 51) 29/6 | 23/7- | 2ha GhhiCoats (J. & P.) {1....) 27/6* | 28 « 10 
1028 92% jExchequer 3% °62- 63.. 93}* 93% 213 0 319 Til} 51/- 35/- 4a 6 bCourtaulds £1 ....... 46/3 | 49/1 4 10) 
99%, | 87% Exchequer 24%, '63-64.. 4 88i | 884 1219 1) 4 2 21) 34/1} | 26/6 | Oa) 1} Lancs. Cotton f1.....) S1/- | 32 10 
95 + 844 (Savings Bonds 24% ’64- -67| 854 85% | 218 1014 2 5ii 36/03 | 28/- | 155 2$aPatons & Baldwins {1) 34/6 | 33 : 
94% | 83% (Savings Bonds 3% ’65-75.| 84} 848 1215 014 4 O/ Motor & AIRCRAFT | - 
1054 98 Victory 4% '20-76....... | 99 995 |2 9 1)4 4 6t] 21/13 | 17/44 34a, 6} Bristol Aeroplane 10/-| 21/1} | 20 
98} 87} (Funding 3°, 66-68 ...... | $883 88h |} 216 5)4 4117) 13/9 | 9/10} 845 4 a British Motor 5/-..... | 13/6 ] 1 4 Wo 
103 G24 \Conv. 34% 1969........- | 93$ | 938 12121014 410] 27/3 | 21/3 lic Nil ¢De Havilland {1 ..... 26/3 T 
98% 87§ |Treas, 34% '77-80.......| 88§* | 88% 1213 0)4 5 21) 60/- | 31/- 5 a) 10 6 Ford Motor {1.......) | 56/103 58 N 
99-4, 88% jTreas. 34% °79-81....... 894 893 |212 514 5 3ij, 67/6 | 43/14 3a\ 1b Hawker Siddeley fl. | 62/- f 4 8 y 
88} 78 Redemption 3% '86-96...} 79} 794 211 1/4 1 61 47/6 33/6 25 cc} 30 cLeyland Motors f1. | 45/- Ae 4in 
95 #4 864 (Funding 34% 1999-2004. . | 868* 8T* 29 41:4 2 147116/3 71/3 | 5a} 1236 Rolls Royce {1 ...... 1110/24 113/1 1 li Arn 
974 | 904 |Consols 4% aft. Feb. 57..| 91f | 919% |210 8|4 8 8f] 9/24] 6710}, 12 ¢ 12 cStandard Motor 5/-...) 8/9 9 13 4 
88 4 794 (War L’n. 34% aft. Dec. 52 | 81; 81§ 12.9 G14 6 2 SHops & STORES | Civi 
89} 794 (Conv. 34% aft. April ’61..) 81% 81% 1/2 9 714 6 Tf} 38/6 | 25/- 10 a} 17} Boots Pure Drug a 36/- | 38/- 12 4 I 
783 69} {Treas 3°, aft. April ’66..| 72 713 |2 8 414 4 4/1 45/3 | 369 Tga| 20 b' Debenhams 10/- .... ; 42/3 | 44/1) 6 4 8 4 
663 60’ Wns BiG c's tee cee 603* | 603" | 2 7 744 2 8f] 62/6 | 43/9 45 6b 15 4Gt. Universal 5/-. wneest 56/6 | 58/6 15 2 7 ¥ 
664 59} (Treas. 24% aft. April ’75.| 60} 60; |2 8 1})4 3 11/)114/ | 97/6 5a ue Lyons {J.) ‘A’ £1... -/106 -* 1105/-* | 4 5 9 B 
94% 844 |Br. Elec. So, 68-73...... | 853 85% (216 O} 4 4 Til 76/- | 58/6 15a 30 b Marks & Spen. ‘A’ ‘5/-.| 1/3 | 72/6 |3 21 I 
934 | 83} (Br. Elec. 3% °74-71...... 844 | 843 | 214 214 3 01 71/9 | 55/3 | 204 364b' Woolworth By-s..0... | oY - | 66/6 1315 64 P 
1094 993 (Br. Elec. 44%, "14-19. 00: 100} | 100% |; 2 810)4 5 Te OIL y 
98 8 87% (Br. Elec. 34% '76-79..... 88} 884121211; 4 & SI09S § 68/6 5a i+ 6 British Petroleum {1 . 106 ‘3 \108/9" 15 
105} 974 (Br. Gas 4% ’69-72....... 98 99 2 8 714 4 O [140/3 |100/- Yga) 13} Burmah £1.......... 1136/3 |140/-* 0 0 
1024 914 (Br. Gas 34%, "60-11 cee nf 93 211 8}4 3 Tii £58} | £50 6a, 10 6 Royal Dutch 100 fi. £54* | £55}" 14 { 
88 78§ (Br. Gas 3% °90-95....... | 79 793 | 21011) 4 O 11/)33/ 109/ 5ta) l0tbSheli Reg. ft (meee nek {129/44 1350/7 19 11 Ines 
4% 843 (Br. Trans. 3% ’68-73..... 85 85% | 216 014 4 TH) 35/1} | 26/9 15tb| 5ta' Trinidad L’holds 5/-. +| 35/- 4 4 E 
105% | 96 (Br. Trans. 4% '72-71..... 964* | 96%°1210 014 4 9 SHIPPING 
88 ys 784 (Br. Trans. 3%, "78-88. .... | 793°] 794°); 213 714 3 Si} 37/5 25/10) Salt 7% Cunard 3 vsccccccss 29/- 29/6 | 615 Tm 
i 51/- 45/- 12 ¢ 12 c'Furness Withy f1....| 48/6 | 50/6 | 415 1 
I : : 16/- | 55/- 3a) 13 OP & O. Def, £1......) 69/6 | 68 +135 
(e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (1) To latest date. (§) Net yields are | MISCELLANEOUS | By 
calculated after allowing for tax at 8s. 6d. in { * Ex dividend. f Assumed] 87/6 | 61/3 14. ¢ = ba Assoc. Elect. £1......| 82/6 86/3" $ll A 
average litt 11} years approximately 120/3 | 88/9 5 a 15 biAssoc,. Port. Cem. £1. ./113/9* 120/-* 6 8 
a 67/- i a Bowater Paper {1... 51 125 217 Tw 
5/3 44/1 a oe, LAA es 5 a os bee 6 53/6 | 314 9 
Prices. 1954 |, Tices, 1955 | TRUSTEE | Price, | Price, Yield, [52/9 | et 4a 8 bBrit. Aiuminium £1 ..| 50/6 52/- | 412 4 T 
, JanltoJune 15) STOCKS AND June 8,'June15,| June 15, | 59/- | 47/103} 15tc) StalBrit. Amer, Tob. 10/-., 58/- 57/- | 411 1 
High | Low | High | Low (FOREIGN BONDS 1955 | 1955 | 1955 $63} | $517 | 308 3 aiCanadian Pacific $25. $624 $62} | 4 510 0 
eee ns 46/4 31/40 | 4135, 6}a\Decca Record 4/- ....; 43/6 | 42,6 | 310 Tr 
oe s. d. | 33/4} | 27/- 4a 10 bDunlop Rubber 10/- -+| 32/6. | 32 14 4 
973 90} 948 | 864 [Aust. 33% '65-69 . 883 | 88} 4 7 Tif 15/9 | 54/1) 4a) 8b English Elect. /1..... | 75/- 15/9 13 60 By 
101g | 97} | 101§| 95} (Ceylon 4% °73-75. 974 | 973 4 3 911 66/6 51/3 | 2c 44alGeneral Elect. f1..... | 65/- | 66/3 [315 5 T 
106 | 98) | 1033 | 94} \N. Zealand 4% 16- 78.| 944 944 | 4 7 91) 56/10} 38/3 | 4. 6 bImp, Chemical f1. 55/4} /9 js Y C 
793 | 713 754 | 66} IL.C.C. 3% aft. 1920. 674 68 |4 8 3] 65/103 57/99 | 8ha 12hdimp. Tobacco {]..... 65/- 6 9 V 
993 | 9% 99° | 88} IL iverpool 3% °54- 64.. 90 | 90) | 4 5 117)$1272 © $105} |$2-90 |$2-90c\Inter. Nickei n.p.v $1263 $1 E 
873 } 80; | 84 | 1734 M.Wtr.'B’ 3%, 34-2003) 744 744 | 4 5 O72] 76/-. 57/6 | Tha 10 b\London Brick fl... mien 71/3 Cc 
104} 100 =6| 102 99 Agric. Mort. 5% ’59-89) 1003 | 101 | 414 5e}] 37/13 | 26/- | 6%a' 15$b\MonsantoChemicals5/-' 36/6 } L 
1092 71} 120 1 jGerman 7%.....c00. 1193 117 si 16/- | 60/3 | _S$al 1440, Tate & Lyle #1 ...... 75/6* 
168) 102. | 187} | 149 iGerman 53%........ | 187} 186} ns 94/- | 72/6 | 106 10 aiTube Investments {1.9173 By 
271 --21 3a 1933 | 160 (Japan 5% 1907...... | 185} 1924 118/3 | 95/6 | 1736 5 a’Turner & Newal! {1 ..117/6* 1 G 
198} 167 | 2324 190 ‘Japan 5}% Conv. 1930 222) 2314 91/6 69/3 | 6a 93b|Unilever {1 ....... 88/6 10 10 L 
43/3 | 34/6 1htb i 11 $5 United Molasses 10) 35/9 : lb 44 E 
8) 9 | 4/- 2ita 27)+bCons. Tea & Lands {1.) 34/6 13 | S 
Prices, 1955 Tw | Price vse ri 2/8 1/10}, 10 c 15 cLondon Asiatic Rbr. 2 2/5}* S 
jan. 1 to June 15 ee yen a ered ‘tune 8 aaah eat 51/6 38/9 Tha’ 20 b United fee Betonz {1 47/6 N 
{ \ fc) | STOCKS . > ; 1” yoRR’ INES N 
High Low fa) (0) {e) vette Ticats 1955 94 7% 20 a) 50 bAnglo-Amer. 10/- ....) 84 { 4 E 
ae Banks & DISCOUNT j < s. d: 143/3 106/104 80 a 120 6 De Beers 5/- Bearer. 12173 l en N 
58/6 48/9 | 5a 1 bBarclays {1 ......... 55/- | 56/- |4 5 9 126/3 18/9 si ... |Free State Geduld 5 87/6 , ne N 
16/14 | 64/- | Tal 8 bLioyds‘A’ f5, fl pd...| 67/- | 68/- | 4 8 3470/9 = 51/7 10 6 10 ajRandfontein {1,.... 51/10} 57 a ae S 
89/3 | 16/9 | 8a) 10 bMidland f1, fully pd. | 79/- | 81 | 4 811 | 9/08 | 6/8) | 24 ¢ 28 cLondonTin4- ......, 86 ve V 
87/- | 76/- 8ia| 9D N. Prov. ‘B’ £5, £1 pd., 18/6 | 82/6 |4 7 3 |_S9b 314 | 200 b 50 aiRhokana f1......... 394 ay 6 8S 
96/10} 84/6 8 a ee, Bit £lipd.| = . | 88/- | 41011 Un 
69 /- 50/- Tha, Alexanders {1....... /6 |} 51/6 | 417 ls » > 
58/6 | 47/6 5a 7 bNat. Disc. ‘B’ £1... 50/- | 50/- | 416 0 New York Closing P rices s 
60/- 51/- 5 a) 74bUnion Dise. f1....... | 54/- 52/6 |415 3 beipepehiereee rere: I 
48/103 39/6 46 4 a'Barc. (D.C.O.) {1 ....) 42/6" | 45/6 | 310 4 ie jest } 
51/9 | 42/3 Tia, 146 Chart. Bk, of India £1) 44/- | 45/- |613 4 . is V 
INSURANCE ;|\3 
19} 144 50 a) 110 bLeg. & Gen. £1, 5/- pd, 184 19 2 1 1 [Balt. & Ohio.. Inter. Paper..112 115} 
25% 205 20ta| 45tb Pearl £1, fully pd.. 244 244 (| 411 4 POR. sess at. Distill yy | 21 We 
50} 41} |112tte 1174+ ¢|Prudential ‘A’ fi : ay 48} | 50 3% ¥. Oot ic. Sears Roebuck 90}- 9 We 
Breweries, Etc. Pennsyl. .... * Se 61, | Ol! I 
141/-  |127/- 33 10 a\Bass {1.............! (130/-* |128/9* | 6 13° 7 lAmer. Tel Std. aN. }. 116 j119 \ 
30/10}, 22/- 25 10 a\Distillers 6/8 ........ 30/- |3 6 S8ABtand. Gas.. 'S. Steel . 48} | 50 E 
49/6 | 40/3 15 8 ajGuinness 10/-........ 48/1 |} 411 5 ad » 694 | 69 C 
93/9 | 81/- 14 b\Whitbread ‘A’ Ord 82/6 |5 110 1 fe 





* Ex dividend. f Free of tax. 
(g) On 16-1%. 
ior 15 months. On 18%. 


yield. 





(v) On iA, (x) Oa l 


24%. 





Gross dy te (a) Interim dividend. 
(kh) On 15%. To latest date. (my On 10%. 





(6) Final dividend. 
(0) On 9%. 








(q) Yield basis 22-10% gross. (r) On 37}%. 


(c) ) Year" dividend. 0 lo- 
() On 82%. (¢ i 02 50% 


t dat f) Flat , 
(¢) To earlies oo Dividend , 
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as unemployed 


1g, 
expressed as a percentage of the estimated number of employees. 





The following list shows the most recent date on which each statistical page appeared. 
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6 a BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages............... June 4th Western Europe 
t a I f ] C by Production and Consumption June 11th Production and Trade...... May 7th 
MONEE oinssghoccasoseikcns This week British Commonwealth ...... June llth 
External Trade......... goubnnes~:: a: ae Western Europe 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply This week 
Industrial Profits ............... April 30th United States: 5....cceveccocccss May 28th 
Weeks TRG iss viccececeessisnes April 30th 
Be ences 
. Manpower in Great Britain 
Monthly averages 1954 1955 
Unit etsy onacteee: mor - ae 
1952 1953 | 1954 Mar April May Feb. Mar. April | May 
TOTAL MANPOWER () | | | 
lation : 

a ery oe ; occncccaetsweheneeeeeteehas oes 000s 23,294 | 23,373 | 23,667 | 23,543 | 23,608 | 23,658 | 23,833 | 23,800 | 23,836 oe 
Mer eccccé eu ebenseuwedanseeeen eae é ie 15,864 | 15,883 | 15,974 | 15,943 | 15,973 | 15,984] 16,072 | 16,052 | 16,060 ee 
Women ....cceccscccsesnvcece ‘weete coséceees - 7,430 7,490 7,693 7,600 7,635 1,674 7,761 7,748 7,776 | - 

a 

Armed Forces.........s a ovadsessesccetives $e ” 872 865 839 846 | 842 841 829 824 818 po 

| 

ivi | a i i 

eee ovceteecbgesbet peisb Kd ee'Seawen e - 22,119 | 22,238 | 22,604 | 22,585 | 22,472 | 22,570] 22,726 | 22,732 | 22,807 | oe 
Agriculture, forestry and fishing...........e0. s 1,112 1,087 1,074 1,040 1,055 1,069 1,017 1,022 1,032 os 
Mining and QUaITYING ..cccssccescreresescees 2 875 877 867 869 | 870 869 868 868 869}... 
Building and contracting .scecccecesseccseces ts 1,435 1,437 1,453 1,429 | 1,444 1,456 1,421 1,428 1,440 o- 
Distributive tradeS .sccecsnssesecetesece eeess a 2,616 2,664 2,743 2,708 | 2,722 2,737 2,772 2,767 2,782 one 
Public administration, .ccecccocess eosodees swe ss 1,336 1,320 1,326 1,321 | 1,323 1,325 1,311 1,310 1,310 ose 
Mai turing industrieS....ees. eodtececscess . 8,626 8,746 | 8,976 8,927 8,941 8,967 9,216 9,210 9,235 | eee 
CHANGES IN eo 

Increase or decrease since June, : 

Employees in engineering(?).sesscseececseeeee . + 212 | + 213 | + 338] + 310} + 320] + 332} + 500/ 4+ 507} .. |. 
consumer goods industries(*) .... es —126)— 8) + SO} + i+ 6) + STE + 9) + 79 | 
UNEMPLOYMENT | | | 

By duration : | 

“Al durations —0e0lc ces ean 2 esa 414-2 | 342-01 284-8] sa2-8| 316-6] 289-4| 281-6} 269-9] 260-1| 223-6 

1 “MEN secccrccedbesabevssecees ‘. on 227-8 | 218-2 184-4] 224-1 203-3 184-7 179-0 173-6 167-6 136-2 

—WOMIER oo seccscedecsceees does = 186-4 123-8 100-4 118-7 113-3 104-7 102-6 96-3 92°51 87-4 

Temporary or under 2 weeks——men........... } o 87-8 68-7 58-0 63-2 59-8 55-3 94-1 54-0 64-3 47-5 

—women ........ ey 94-7] 43-9| 36-4] 38:0] 37-7] 36-3] 36:5| 34-9| 37-0] 38-0 

Over 8 weeks—man . csacseceas ciudebeeus’ c 85-9] 96-7) 81-7] 106-9] 101-0) 91-8] 77-0) 79-8] 71-0) 63-1 

—— WOME s oo celeaauns inbacevne - 50-2 46-3 371 49-4 47-6 42-9 36-0 36-3 33-6 25-8 

By industry (*): : 

ertiles »....osesgecesncinnena se ee % a6] 14] 09] 10) 9) 10) 22) 2a) Lt) 2 

Clothing. .....<<sssssaenusnenanaeel séeenes = 2-9 1-3 | 1-3 1-3 1-2 1-2 1-0 0-9 0-9; 0-8 

Vehicles... ..0ceceWksuawbasbeeeeeeneneen’ a 0-7 0-8 | 0-5 0-6 | 0-6 0-5 0-4 0-4 0-4 0-3 

Eng IZ, CC... i ccidetéaseawenad beeebe cea s 1-4 1-4 1-1 1-4 | 1-3 1-2 0-9 0-9 0-8 0-7 

Coa! 1Y IG ccccscvoesananeessseesenes eeeeeeee ” 0-2 0-2 0-2 oa rs . =o a Se +4 
Distributive trades ..... invanee sate bnoewseee si 1-5 1-5 | 1-3 1-6 | 1- ' : ° . 

By regions (*): 

» Britain. .ssichsaken Ce ccccesavesecceces ” 2-0 | ve] 1-3 1-6 . ae 2 3 a. 7 
Andon and South Easterm ...cccececesevcess 1-3 | 1-2 1-0 1-2 1: . 8] : , 

Basten -....ceeceus Video : 13] 1-3) 22) 1-6) 1-4) 12] 23] 23} 11) 08 
seuthern ........ssscnnebenekeiuduedemeenss oe 1-4 1-4 1-1 7 :. . 2 He 2 | -s re 
South Western. 1-5 1-6 | 1-5 l- . ° ; : 2} ‘ 

coe c creer een es eee sosseseerece ” } 
Midland. .......:sesskanangheeuiecs 9am sins 0-9 1-1 0-6 0-7; 0-7 0-6 0-5 0-5 0-5 0-5 
North Midiand........es. pibdkna tateninnes - 1-0 | 0-7 0-6 0-7 0-6 0-6 0-7 0-7| 0-6 0-5 
East and West Ridings.....scccsacececcenes S 1:9} 12] 0-9) 1-1 1:0] 1-0] 0-8] 0-8] 0-8) 0-7 
North Western, ... <cziscauneieehie ei beanie ke’ " 36| 22] 15] 21-7) 16) 25] 14] 14] 15) 1-4 
Northern ........J;cacieaeMaenet eal todas i 2-6} 2-4) 2-2] 27| 25] 23] 22] 23) 20) 19 
Scotland ......... sis peeeqeeieeesasehneewasy i 3-3| S31] 2:8 3-3 3-1 2-9 2-9 2-8) 2-5 2-2 
| Neti eniy ennai n tere a9). Fel 2-54 3-3). 381 “S6E. 9-31 2-1 | 19{ 1-7 
VACANCIES | 

—— nec aneies notified to Employment Ex- | | 
Total ....... J -sigeuineae iteavekelede veces | "000s 230 270 338 288 326 331 352 S11} 416 | 426 
Men .........cssnegu cen an ie eames Ficgies 3 * 131 147 191 154, «176 180 199 207; 230| 239 
Women... idceeeune ae palcebgn id sks ; 99) 123) 147) 134) 150] I5t] 153) 164] 186} 187 

DISPUTES 

werk oie + +46a inane Be ° 35 114 37 43 | 30 27 46 52 GL we 

; ays lost : 
i ie kctwhdbelebonis re 149 182 206 177 | 77 111 156 149 ae 
Mining ‘and’ quareyig cuss severseascseee a si a| | | il w) “m| {| is, = 
~eeineering, etc... soci ee 66 127 aa 
Other industrie and cs teeeereess eee eeeeee ” i 2 31 16 | 112 ; 
es SCTVICES. 6.66505 esseses . - 28 22 104 64 | 4 51- 
| i 
_ © Annual figures are for June of each (*) Engineering, shipbuildi nd electrical goods, vehicles tal cision instruments and 
gl m 2 g, shipbuilding and electric s, vehicles, metal goods, precision instrumen: 
Fwellery. — (*} Textiles, leatioe goods, cutking tood, daait ged Sabnect. enquetartures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (*) Number registered 
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ee Prices and Money Supply in Western Europe 













































































Austria | Belgium Denmark} France a Greece | Ireland | Italy ee Norway | Sweden | Turkey | 
i For 
. Ma wve 
; ‘ WHOLESALE PRICES “) (1948 = 100) ] 
BOON nc ckivScubiaemuxcuctes | 31 25 | 44 | 6 51 0-4 43 | 2 36 55 52 1 a 
SOE caer ee Seabsower wens 239 107 134 | 155 lll 173 129 | 96 154 152 139 107 9 183, 0 
MOG is watxnscekseuaaceee 250 105 | 134 | 152 110 194 126 | 97 136 154 139; 11g F 84,679 
1954, December. ........... 258 106 136) 151 110 200 127 98 136 155 140 121 3 
S000; SRBURNG oe os os Sau ska | 260 107 137 | 152 lll 202 ons 98 138 154 140 123 
gg) POMEE SS ons Fawn oes 258 107 136 | 151 111 199 ee 98 137 153 | 141 125 £0 
; i MME Ss Sawada conn een | 258 | 107 138 | 151 112 590} as 98 136 153 | 142 
’ eM eaceneten | i one 138 | Sj 200} a. wee" =i 153 | 143 
ed . ch 
COST OF LIVING “) (1948 = 100) poet 
- ——EE poo ——_——— aa ————-—- y ——— ; - a h Dut 
BOSD a6 cocechwepecsndesee | 31 27 | 60 | 6 | 64 0-4 55 | 2 | 49 63 65 99 mae 
BOO pbc vidches chee cuwane 205 106 123 | 144 108 160 126 117 129 136 130 112 ess P 
BOSS ns nte gene taatepaees 213 107 124 143 108 184 126 120 137 142 131 123 ¢ ( 
1954, December............ 214 eae 145 110 188 | 121 137 144 131 125 wh 
R000, JOONOIG 6 cc lGse dens | 217 108 | 127 145 110 188 | = | 121 140 143 151 127 Inla 
"Meme | ee] weet le el ee ee eee ge) | 
RUE ss cin con eenast | 214 | 106 | 129 MB i ae I 191 | yt ee 7 
——— = an Saaeeaataeeoneapeeears : = = Se Saco : eee 2 re 
IMPORT PRICES ©) (1948 = 100) x Dat 
aii tc ena aaa A io a hig i a Co Fae Nhe fs . Ra ee “| 7 ae oF Se 2 Le eRe eee ets ee ae Ee eee ha ee a ae 1 a 
MOE: sks ccnwatdadaakeaes 274 217 | 40 1 | to 39 2 24 32 | 45 21 
SPOR 5 tanks es Samah oeees 270 1197 119 168 | 106. ews 121 | 102 117 125 | 139 89 ane 
RGSG case enn ca ncesiabenad 258 | 1147 113 166 | 102 ese 122 | 101 lll 122 139 32 tal 
195 Novembe 7 if 9 - ” 
ae Demet ee eee OT a 5| ior} 109] ig |p 895) ie 
eee, TORRE is basa cree 260 1147) ake i 103 doe Sie 103 113 121 | 91 eats | 
February ............ 255 | RS ie By jose 102 ss Psi 101 is 124 | 139 |4 ... Ex 
MUI; casteas veuke? | ORS he ee ee 5 ae Se ae ve 127 | on 
. : | i. ecalmcnea emcee ' . otal 
EXPORT PRICES (°) (1948 = 100) pap 
enero een ee ee Se eae ee eee ene ee ee ee * Avove-l 
Nie 5 bbatincanenedenel 33° 25 | 40 6 51 | SS 31 2 25 32 42 | 24 fae. 
DOME Saskitesieceseeanunnt 239 1057 110 147 123 ese 127 97 104 119 132| 0 ee” 
ee BUG bcc cide vacn ssa biases 237 997 108 140 118 eon 125 101 99 118 130 | 107 
hve oe ae } } 
ses 1954, November ........... 234 997) sd es 117 125 99 101 119 | ae: a otal Surp 
, AS sos, December. 60 | 33 a8” u24 sat 117 16) 20h} 98f SN tT ty 
De SAUMUR 6 6b ove bsp asc i eos eee ose | ' cee 
es Peto 239 1007s... aie 118 100 os 126 | 31/4... “een 
<  MaNOML Ciacesscanunees fa se Ss ae hs | Bs i 121 | f Defence 
: om inert ges ab ane inaecinge tama - ssa See i oe i aaa A tia a 
woce 
a CURRENCY IN CIRCULATION © eae 
best rs : : | "000 mn. | 000 mn. | ma. *000 mn. 000 mn. 000 mn. mn, | 000 mn.| ma. | mn. ~ ma. ne mn. I def 
x End of period | schillings| francs kroner trancs | D. marks drachmas | £ | lire guilders kroner | kroner ae 
; eee - ee i —— l —ne 1 — _ — - — a ] —_———___—_ sens SAUER ew _ a aoeisemetinemnanangeianen 7 — 
: te eee as DS ECO ES ONS ae ee fe 19} 1,048; 455 | 1-04 213 
PRE ae DONT 10-25 105-9 2,032} 2,310; 11-98 3,503 | 74-3 1,424 3,394 3,002 | 4-90 1,461 
z O08 eI sis Gi sdcncosdavon 11-98 | 106-7 2,054 2,551 | 12-78 3-475 = 78-2 1,533 |» 3,682 3,187 5-16 | 1,527 
9 1954, December............ 11-98 106-7 2,054 2,551 12-78 3-475 78-2 1,533 | 3,682 3,187 5-16 1,527 
1955, January ............. 11-60} 105-8 su 2,523 | 12-59 ai ae ee ~. | 3,630}. 3,018 4-94 1,582 
i a ERE ns Sawa 11-73 106-8 3 2,548 | 12-71 Es T7-1 aS 3,676 2,983 4-87 1,625 a 
‘ » March.........-e000. en dia aa ane i 12-91 3-775 78-0 jon »705 | 3,029 4-84 1,620 — 
‘ ns ' UREN ara cet ae ons eae iss Ss Set ae | vin ‘6s 77-2 | se a Sis 1,660 
1954 
GOLD AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE HOLDINGS (‘) (ma. us Dottars) 3. 
a nn ps et ————$—___—__—_—— en < lar 12 
iM . 9908 ci idueesksssbeaes ent! 780 | 16-7 2,791 Poe jae 9 98. 512 34 = 
fe! 1953 cbb de xieebicedeee ances. | 271-4 1,090 | 166-8 | 956 1,984 | 10:5 Ps os tel oe 425 212 » &. 
‘e . i. - Perrrorr rnp es. oT ree | 371-9 1,046 143-4 | 1,369 | 2,682 | 10-8 260 1,041 1,276 122-8 385 206 a 
: 1955, January ..........50. | 364-8] 1,064] 141-5; 1,430) 2,724) 10-8 95 a 387 218 mi 9. 
, Rebauaey c.cs350sssa0 | 363-1| 1074] 131-4| 1474! 2'750| 0-8 281 ee) ges 372; 25 » B.. 
March. . | 359-0} 1095] 131-3] 2762 | 10-8 253| 368 245 + B., 
* I CMe ee ese eee ee ese . . a‘ ane ° oak 1,268 90-4 ae 910 —s 
. MOE acs eee Bi vous 346-8 1114} 133-0)... ‘si 10-9 250 sa 1,264 pi 339 2 
Mae ia ccanceeenas4 340-8 ie asia A sei Cae uae | = ~ = ot a be ar 
‘ » i 
Do Se a » &.. 
: - (4) Relates only to prices in capitai cities for Austria, France, Greece and Turkey. - Cost of liv in Paris wii lesale prices 10 » @.. 
r r Western Germany on July-December, 1948=100. (*) Index numbers of unit vues which Soalenia ce aieue aeipenectaa ok oo tis velun in 1948 ; ’ 
. they are influenced by changes in the composition of trade as well as price movements. Index numbers for Germany based on 1950. (*) Notes only tor saat. 
~ .. France and Austria. (*) Holdings of the government and central bank at end of period: figures for Greece are gold reserves only. * (8) Beginning May, » O. 
1954, a new drachma equal to 1,000 old drachmas was introduced. (*) 1937, (7) New series, original base 1953=100. (*) Average for fourth quartet 
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- EXCHEQUER RETURNS 
7 car the we ded June llth there was an | 
nes For ne” a (after allowing for Sinking | 
DOV, £34.864.000 compared with a deficit or 
pane 000 in | vious week and a deficit 
= a eo (MN) it I esp nding period of last year. | 
° eee aes yw-line ’” last week reached | 
21 S 92 000) DI the total cumulative deficit to 
me bo £19 WO (414 : 15,000 iD 1954-55). 
a en 
1 April 1 | April 1, | Week | Week 
5 1954 1955 ended 
) 00 to to June | 
a SiJune 12,)June 11 : BT 
1954 1955 1954 1955 
= | | | 
| 
ea. 400] 183,026 | 179,089} 7,173) 10,279 | 
aye 00] 18,300) 16,200] 1.100 1.100 
p ath Dutic 185.000] 35,200} 37,000] 3,100) 2,800 
= 4,000} 13,100; 13,300] 1,000) 900 | 
09 ae EPT. 180,000] 24,700] 25,400] 2,000] 2,000 
+ et 5000] 12.400} 8,000] 900) ad 
23 pate _ 1 000 3550 150 60) 50 | 
5 J 
27 4 Toland Re +78,400] 287,076} 279,139} 15,325) 17 829 | 
1,700} 224,305; 223,171 ,278 23,733 
Ey 5.0501 150,340} 158,600]. 3,640) 3,440 
. ; rs | 
= 750] 374, 645 | 381,771] 21,918) 27,173 
_— 80,000] 8,067} 9,180] 324) 331 
BO iNet Re #300} 5/800] 50, 580 
= Broadcast es| 25,0001 2,500} S3300F ... | .. | 
,] airy Loans 24,000} 2,023) 2,171 75 | 
89 ellaneous ..| 175,000 52,536 | 17,053 7,592 } 
) nega 
ya otal 4710,150| 710,947 698,414) 37,615) 53,550 
1 Ord. Expenditure | 
88 ebt Int 600,000] 140,647] 148,685] 5,607) 11,238 
7 Bache 8,737} 9,286 1,747 | 
of 633i Mb Te | 
Se 660,713} 629,212]166,300) 74,800 
7 otal 4525,875| 810,728 | 788,149) 71,907, 87 784 
¢ Funds 6,000] 5,985! 5.424] 870|__630| 
" Above-line’ Surplus a 4 | 
24 _ Deficit j 105,766 95,159 35,162 a4 | 
as Below -line Net Expe | 
a ture® ; 42,130} 89,520 80 2,783 | 
‘10 tal Surplus or Deficit* 147,895 | 184,679 | 33,125 37,647 | 
OT 
17 , ‘ 
es 92,070; 26,887] 2,076 764 
ngs Certificates ....... 2,900 "200, 900 
Defence Bonds ......e000. — 7,186) ‘g71}— 667)— 300 
* Since tember, 1954 the capital expenditure of 
Bt been charged directly on the Exchequer 
a anced from the Savings Funds) and is 
— in “ below-line” expenditure and the 
June llth this item stood at £10,000,000. 
13 
51 ‘ 
- FLOATING DEBT 
({ million) 
27 
32 Treasury Bills Ways and Means 
125 By Advances Total 
26 Date { ae nes eee Floating 
60 Tap Public | Bank of | Debt 
Depts. |Englard 
0} 1332-8] 274-6 we | 4,927-3 
i 0| 1,710-8] 274-6 we =| 5155-4 
~ a i. 297-4 eee 5,208-7 
12 329-1 - 5,250-6 
Tha} y 
i... 4,931-4 315-2 | 2. | 5,246-6 
13 pri 4 severe 5200-011 801-9 274 1 
1 w MBuac.. 5.2200 | 1830-5 269-8 vee oes 
4% 2 : , ose , 
15 = ».240-0 | 1765-21 315-9 ee =| §, 321-0 
10 PM? Bee, 3,250-0 | 1797-2 273-9 . §,321-0 
Tigi, 5260-0 1,769-] 
yo |e 258-5 | ... | 5,287-6 
— o a..2! | 3340°0 | 1760-7) 275-8 | 6-8 | 5.3072 
a 3270-0) 1768-8] 295-7 we | 5,334°5 
‘tes | 9.260°0] 1808-1) 268-4 5-6 5,342-2 
ic 5.250-0 1 839-5 295-9 
: P . f nes 5,.385-4 
; 3,240-9 | 1,903-6] 282-7 a 5,426-3 
r, 
















































Financial Statistics 


THE MONEY MARKET 


At the Treasury bill tender on Friday 
last the discount houses again reduced 
their bid by 2d., to £99 os. 1d. per cent— 
raising the rate to within 1/64 per cent of 
4 per cent. The average rate on all bills 
allotted rose correspondingly, by nearly 
8d. to £3 19s. 7.53d. per cent. Total appli- 
cations were up by £8 million, to £378.6 
million, but as the offer was raised by £10 
million to £260 million, the market’s allot- 
ment rose slightly from 52 to 53 per cent. 
After the tender, the rate for three months’ 
fine bank bills was adjusted to 4 per cent. 


Issue Department* : 


BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 


(£ million) 


Notes in circulation ...... 
Notes in banking dept... 

Govt. debt and securities® 
Other securities.......... 
Gold coin and bullion.... 
Coin other than gold coin. 


Banking D-partment - 
Deposits : 


Public accounts 


Treasury specia! account. 


Credit became easier before the MM ccussidsacetesea 
week-end, but early this week strin- Others .0.seseeereeeeenes 
. Wi accu us boecreen seen 

gency returned. The Bank made special | securities: 
purchases on each of the first three days. Government ...+..++.++++ 


But two or three houses still found them- 
selves “in” the Bank on Monday and 
again on Wednesday (though only for very 
small amounts). August and September 
bills changed hands at 344 per cent ; at the 
week-end dealings took place at down to 
333 per cent. 

Sterling has weakened slightly on 
balance in the past week. The spot dollar 
rate fell from $2.79 on Thursday of last 
week to $2.79% at Wednesday’s close ; 
and the premium on the three months 
forward dollar widened slightly, to 14 
cents. Turnover in the gold market has 
been only moderate ; the price has fluc- 
tuated in sympathy with sterling. 





Discounts and advances . 
Si cuscstcawarietcaus 
PME Secibadsvvextadiew 


Banking department reserve. 


* Government debt 
Fiduciary issue increased to £1,825 million from £1,775 million 
on June 8. 1955. 


is £ 


TREASU 







| Amount (4 mil 
Date ot | 
Tender | 


Offered 


la pplied 
For 


The Bank return shows an outflow of 1955 
notes of £8. million in the week to |M™* | 20-0) 3 
Wednesday last, compared with an out- ~ %5| 280-0 | 410-2 
flow of £3-5 million in the corresponding | aoc 1} 270-0 | 408-5 
week of 1954. » .7| 250-0 | 402-4 
" 15| 250-0 | 420-7 
! I " 22} 230-0 | 385-2 
LONDON MONEY RATES = 351 220-0 | 380-3 
| Bank rate (from % | Discount rates % |May 6| 230-0 | 384-8 
34%, 24/2/55) 4 Bank bills: 60 days. 4 » 13| 230-0 | 382-4 
rates (max) 3months 4 » W| 240-0 | 375-6 
anks...... aoe al 4months 4 27 | 250-0 | 389-9 
Discount houses.. 24° 6months 4-44 ; 
June 5} 250-0 370°5 
Money Day-to-day.. 23-42 | Fine trade bills : . | 260-0 | 378-6 | 
Short periods..... 23-44 3months 44-43 
Treas. bills 2month: 3 4months 44-4} 
3months 3% 6months 43-5) | Jnout 53 per cent of the sum 


* Call money. 


allotted in fu'l. The offerin, 
amount of £260 million 






















1,640-7 | 1,778-7 | 1,787-5 
34-6 46-7 37-8 
1671-3 } 1,821-2 | 1,821-2 
0-7 0-8 | 08 
0-4 0-4 0-4 
3-0 3-0 | 3-0 
i 

10-8 97 | 123 
-| 46 6-9 9-3 
287-2 | 248-4 | 251-0 
66-2 79°5 70-2 
368-8 | 344-5 | 342-8 
326-8 | 279-2 | 289+? 
9-4 20-1 17-0 
13-8 14-0 14-1 
350-0 | 313-3 | 320-8 
36-9 49-1 | 40-2 

% ee 
0 2 | 11-7 





11,015,100, capital £14,553,000. 


RY BILLS 













Average Allotted 


lion) Rate at 
enema of Max. 
7 
Allotted ae Rate 


o 


270-0 | 76 0-65 61 
270-0 | 75 11-64 56 
280-0 | 75 11-2] 51 
270-0 | 75 10-33 | 4s 
250-0 | 74 5-00 | 61 
250-0 | 75 3-09 | 3 
230-0 | 77 1:08 | 39 
220-0 | 77 11-45 39 
230-0 | 78 3-59 41 
230-0 | 78 4-69 46 
240-0 | 78 4-64 50 
250-0 | 78 437 48 
250-0 | 78 12-80 52 
260-0 | 79° 17-53 53 


On June 10th tenders for 91 day bills at £99 Os. 1d. secured 


applied for: higher tenders were 
g yesterday was for a maximum 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 


W. Ger. D-Mk. .. .{11-67 4-11-84 9[11-72§-11-734)11-72 


| Portuguese Esc. ..| 79-90-81-10 80- 20-80-40 


—11-72§)11-71g-11- 
80:00-80-10 | 80-00-80-15 





Official fas « 

Rates Marke! Rat es: Spo 
r June 15 june 9 =| June 10 June rr June re 
United States $...!  2-78-2-82 | 2-794-2-798 | 2-794-2-79} | 2-79}-2-798 | 2-79}-2-7 
| Canadian $ ...... a 2-75h-2-75f [2-74 4p-2-75yy|2-75ye-2-75 yh) 2°75-2-7 
French Fr........ 972-65-987-35 | 9794-9799 | 9794-9793 979-9794 978}-979 
Gates Pe. ccccesse 12-15 4-12-3344] 12-24-12-24})12-23§-12-23§)12-23}-12- 233) 12-235-12- 

Belgian Fr. ...... | 138-95- 139-95- )139-95- 139- 97}- 139-92}- 
141-05 140-00 140-00 140-023 139- 
Dutch Gid........} 10-56-10-72 [10-62%-10-654' 10-635-10-654/10-65g-10-63%/10-63}-10 


72 |11-71}-1l- 
80: 05-80- 


-634 10-64}-10- 


a 


June 14 June 15 


9t | 2-798-2-79} | 2-794- 
5b 2°75 -2- 75 zh) 2-748 
wa “9h 97 bi 
23} 12-23§-12- 24} 12-23 
139-97}- 139-95- 
140-02} 140-00 
643 19-404-19-41} 
723 11-72h-11-728 
20°| 80-05-80-20 | 80-05-80-20 


79 
4 
3 
“235 
974 
T1ji11-72§-11- 


Swedish Kr....... 14- 37-14-59] [14-47}-14-48 14-47}-14-47} eek ao art 14-463-14-47 114-48 -14-48} 14-483-14-483 
| Danish Kr........ 19- 19}-19-484 [19-40f-19°41 |19-403-19-41 |19-40f-19- 414) 19-408-19-403/19-403-19-41 |19-405-19-413 
| Norwegian Kr. ...| 19-85-20-15 [20-014-20-013\20-014-20-01§/20-014-20-01f, 20-01-20-01}| 20-01-20-01}) 20-01-20-01} 

One Month Forward Rates 

United States $......-.ccescccees + pm fic. pm ite. pm Fé av pm | Pi. pm &- “Ee pm 
Canadian $i 6.0 sce ccccctececces ~}c. pm — fee. ~*C. — tec. c. pm 
French Fr i RS iS Sa Par-1 dis ar-1 és ar-} } my ‘ T is ar-1 | Par-1 dis 
See Pig ict cenctecenccccecdeecd 2h-ljc. pro | 2}-lje. pm | 2}-ljc. pm | 2}- ie pm | 2}-ljc. pm 2-léc. pm 
ES eT reer ere ere i-4 pm it-t pm | -; pm pm ~~ pm | pm 

| Dtels Git... ccc cccccccesccences 2-l}c. pm 2-léc. pm 2-lic. pm 2-l¢c. pm 2}-lic. pm | 24-2c. pm 
DW eee BBM ss cock ccedes sce. Ipf. pm-par Ipf. pm—par | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf: pm-pa: | Ipf. pm-par | Ipf. pm-par 

EE SPEER NG ane ye 40 pm-~}6 dis 46 pm—}6 = 40 on 46 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | 40 pm-$6 dis $0 pm-}6 dis 

PP NG 5) Cie te ck dr eeweckds Par-26 dis Par-26 : is | Par-26 dis Par-26 dis Par-26 dis 

| Marwéginn Kr..<....ccscceecessss 46 pm-}6 dis 46 pm-}5 dis ae ae 46 dis | 46 pm-}6 dis | 46 pm-46 dis | 46 pm-~-}jé dis 

| Gold Price at Fixing 

| Price (s. d. per fine oz.).......... 250/11 250/114 250/11} 250/10} 250/10} 
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Home and Overseas the Corporation of the 
Royal Exchange Assurance offers a valuable 
t service as one of the oldest and most pro- 


In the wide field of Insurance at 
gressive of the British Insurance Offices. 


Governor: 


THE RIGHT HON. LORD BICESTER 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE 
HEAD OFFICE AT THE ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON. 


throughout the United Kingdom 


and Overseas 


Branches and Agencies 








SECURITY AND MORE 


Let your money 
earn a tax-paid 
return of 


Sil. 


EQUIVALENT TO £4:15:8 PER CENT 
ON AN INVESTMENT TAXED AT STANDARD RATE 








Interest accrues from day of investment. 
Facilities for prompt withdrawal. For full 
details, write or telephone : 


ee 
pi * City Prudential 
ees Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £8,000,000 


" {7 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.l. - TELEPHONE: CITY 8323 
131/132 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1. ° TELEPHONE : MAYFAIR 9581 


AND AT BELFAST ° BIRMINGHAM * SRADFORD ° BRIGHTON * LEEDS ‘ LIVERPOSS 
MANCHESTER © READING © SWANSKA * WEMBLEY * worTHING 


What ARE the Business Prospect: ? 


| The Commercial Bank of Australia Limited 
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The answer is available from 


{INCORPORATED IN VICTORIA) 





where specially trained officers 
obtain Trade Information from all points 
in AUSTRALIA and NEW ZEALAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 12 Old Jewry, E.C.2. 
Telephone: MONARCH 8747.9 


Enquiries welcomed 
Head Office: 335-339 Collins Sereet, Melbourne 


Chief New Zealand Office: 328-330 Lambton Quay, Wellingron 
691 OTHER OFFICES | 


Pounded: 1866 


THE 
BANK OF TOKYO 


(incerporated in Japa 


Foreign Exchange Bank 
Licensed Under 
The Foreign Exchange 





Home Branches : 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Na- 
geya, Osaka, Kobe and 
other main cities in Japan. 


Overseas Branches . 
London, New York, Ham- 
burg, Calcutta, Bombay, 


Karachi, 
Hong Kong 


Affiliate : 
The Bank of 
Tokyo of 
California 
San Franeisco 
Les Angeles 


THE BANK OF TOKYO, LTD. 


(THE former YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK) 
Head Office : TOKYO, JAPAN. 
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THE FUJI BANK LTD. 


(Incorporated in Japan) 
ESTABLISHED 1880 


Paid-up Capital - - Yen 2,700,000,000 


Head Office: 
1-CHOME, OTEMACHI, CHIYODA-KU, 
TOKYO 


London Branch: 


SALISBURY HOUSE, FINSBURY CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C.2 


P.O. Box No. 547 Tel, No. : NAT. 0601-5, 


Bia 


ELT 


Slee 


HEAD OFFICE: HIBIYA, TOKYO 


Over 100 branches in 


60/- 
WHOLE LIFE ASSURANCES 
42/6 to 57/6 
ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 


(According to age at maturity) 


TRIENNIUM 1952-1954 
These Annual Rates of Bonus per £100 


Sum Assured have been declared 


For MUTUAL satisfaction consult 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
— Established 1835 — 


48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Telephone. MANsion House 1481 


CAN THE INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT BANK 
HELP YOU IN CANADA? 


Businessmen who are considering establishing or 
expanding a manufacturing or processing business in 
Canada and have a project that meets practical require- 
ments for success, but have not been able to finance it 
by standard methods, might find it worthwhile to know 
more about Industrial Development Bank (a subsidiary 
of Bank of Canada) and its wide experience with unusual 
problems. industrial Development Bank’s credit 
officers and technical specialists examine proposals 
before the Bank provides financing. If a term loan is 
granted, it may make for a more efficient and profitable 
operation. On the other hand, it may uncover factors 
which make regular commercial financing feasible. 

For further information we suggest you communicate 
with : 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT BANK 


Office of the Genera! Manager 
901 Victoria Sq., MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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| COMPANY MEETINGS 
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MARKS AND SPENCER 


LIMITED 


SALES EXCEED £107 MILLION 


99 PER CENT GOODS MADE IN BRITAIN 


REVALUATION OF, PROPERTIES 


EXTENSIVE PROGRAMME OF STORE DEVELOPMENT 


The twenty-ninth Annual General Meet- 
ing of Marks and Spencer Limited was held 
on June 9th at 82 Baker Street, London, 
W.1. 

Sir Simon Marks, DSc (Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director) who presided said: 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

May I take it that in accordance with our 
usual practice the Directors’ Report and 
Accounts may be taken as read ? 


PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


Our profit, after tax, amounts to £4,468,000 
— in increase of £1,451,000 over last year. 
Provision for taxation after making allow- 
ances for Budget changes iequires £4,800,000 
against £4,850,000. With £2;561,000 brought 
forward there is £7,029,000 available for dis- 
tribution. 

The Directors recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 30 per cent on the Ordinary and 
“A” Ordinary Shares which, together with 
the Interim Dividend of 15 per cent, makes 
a total of 45 per cent for the year. Last 
year’s dividend was equivalent to 323 per 
cent on the present Ordinary and “A 
Ordinary Capital. After the transfer of 
£2 million to General Reserve, the payments 
of dividends and other appropriations set out 
in the Directors’ Report, the balance to be 
carried forward is £2,515,000. 


REVALUATION OF PROPERTIES 


{n my speeches since the war I have 
ceferred more than once to the considerable 
reserve represented by our properties, the 
great majority of which were acquired and 
built before the war. 


At the end of July last year the Board in- 
structed Messrs Healey and Baker and 
Messrs Hillier, Parker, May and Rowden to 
prepare a joint valuation of the Company’s 
Freehold and Leasehold Properties. This 
“monumental task,” to quote their Report, 
was completed recently and their certificate 
is now available. The figure set upon the 
value of the properties at March 31, 1955, 
is £35,297,191, as against our book value of 
£12,563,333 at the same date, and an original 
cost of nearly £16 million. 


In their Report to the Board the Joint 
Valuers emphasise that our stores are situated 
almost without exception in premier. posi- 
tions in the principal shopping centres of 
the main towns and cities throughout the 
country. 


They point out that a very large percent- 
age of the stores at present operating have 
been completely or substantially recon- 
structed within the last twenty-five years. 
They draw particular attention to the high 
standard of the staff amenities and other 


accommodation not normally seen by the 
public, including the food storage and pre- 
paration rooms, “... where every effort has 
been made to ensure the most hygienic con- 
ditions.” 

They conclude their Report with the 
following statement: 


“We are of the opinion that the group 
of operational properties, which has taken 
many years to build up, forms a most 
valuable and outstanding retail chain which 
under present conditions would, for all 
practical purposes, be virtually impossible 
to repeat.” 

It is gratifying to have this independent 
judgment of the success of the policy we 
have pursued so consistently since the forma- 
tion of the Company. I am grateful to the 
Partners of Messrs Healey and Baker and 
Messrs Hillier, Parker, May and Rowden for 
their Report. 

We have incorporated the new value of 
our properties in the Accounts for the year 
1954-55. The surplus revealed by the valua- 
tion, amounting to. £22,733,858 has been 
credited to our Reserve Accounts. The sum 
of £3,410,643—the amount by which the cost 
of our properties had been written down—is 
now brought back and added to the General 
Reserve ; the balance of £19,323,215 has been 
credited to Capital Reserve. 


Certain installations which had previously 
been accounted for under the head of 
Fixtures and Equipment were included in the 
valuation as an integral part of the building. 
These items, which include heating, lighting 
and ventilating installations, have now been 
allocated to the Properties Account. 


We have reviewed the rates of Deprecia- 
tion applied to the Company’s Fixed Assets 
and have decided that lower rates are 
adequate. 


We spend a great deal of money maintain- 
ing these assets—which include our proper- 
ties, fixtures and equipment—in first-class 
condition. If I may quote once more from 
the Valuers’ Report, they say: 


“. . from our inspections we are able to 
record that the properties in the occupa- 
tion of the Company appear generally to 
be in excellent order, the decorative con- 
dition of the retail. stores and principal 
offices being exceptionally good. In our 
view the high standard at which these 
properties are maintained merits special 
comment.” 


POST-WAR STORE DEVELOPMENT 


During the war we lost a number of our 
stores through bombing, many were 
damaged, and all of them suffered years of 
enforced neglect. In quite a number of these 
cases the main fabric of the building was 
affected ; roofs and floors were in a bad state, 


and the general condition was much below 
our standards. The most urgent need, there- 
fore, was to rebuild and restore these pro- 
perties. 


Building controls and restrictions con- 
tinued to be applied for some years to our 
class of property with almost wartim: 
severity. ‘The amount of work which we 
could do in this first phase was, therefore, 
limited. But as building restrictions were 
eased we put in hand a_ developing 
programme of structural and decorative 
work. 


It was not until 1951, six years after the 
end of the war, that we were at last able to 
begin the rebuilding of our bombed stores 
Whilst the carrying out of this task became a 
priority, the work of modernisation and im- 
provement continued over the whole system 
I am glad to say that fourteen of the bombed 
stores have been rebuilt and are trading, 
and that the rebuilding of the last one is 
under way. With its completion, the scars 
which war inflicted upon us will have been 
healed. 

These stores have been rebuilt to high 
standards of construction. They are more 
spacious, they accommodate more customers 
in greater comfort and enable them to se: 
and handle the wider range of merchandise 
we now offer. Modern systems of heating 
lighting and ventilation have be °n installe 
and the amenities for the siaff—Dining 
Rooms, Rest-Rooms and the like—have been 
planned on the most up-to-date lines. 
Following a tradition established many years 
ago, the frontages have been designed to it 
in with the character of the cities in which 
they stand. We believe them to be imposing 
landmarks in the shopping centres of those 
Cities. 

With the complete removal of building 
controls in November, 1954, a new phase 
began. At long last we were free to draw 
up a more systematic plan of development, 
and we accordingly set in motion a consider- 
able programme of work. The emphasis of 
this programme, which involves an invest 
ment during the current. year of about 
£3 million, is upon the extension of some 
thirty important stores. The process of ex- 
tension in the majority of cases means 4 
massive reconstruction, a complete (ans 
formation of the original store as [0 Siz, 
appearance and amenities for customers and 
staff. Many of the schemes are well advanced 
—some will be’ in operation before the end 
of the calendar year and will then become 
revenue-producing. 


The costs of building, restoring and 
developing our stores have been heavy. ‘9 
the ten years up to March 3lst last the ex 
penditure amounted to some £18 million, a! 
of which has been found from ee 
£15,500,000 represents the cost of develop- 
ment and re-equipment, and the ss 
£2,500,000 has been invested in the purcita 
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of new sites and additional land, and in the 
conversion of a number of important lease- 
holds into freeholds. 

The fruits of this policy of expansion can 
be seen in the volume of business and the 
profits we now report. We plan to continue 
this policy systematically. Many of our 
stores are ripe for development. The invest- 
ment required will be large. A considerable 

rt will be found, as in the past, from 
retained profits. But in order to ensure 
that our development goes forward at the 
pace we consider desirable additional funds 
will be needed. 

As a result of the revaluation of Proper- 
ties, the Company’s borrowing powers under 
the existing Debenture Trust Deed have 
been greatly increased and facilitate the 
acquisition of such further funds as may 
be required for the development of the 
business. 


GENERAL SURVEY 


I am pleased to report that our sales again 
increased substantially during the year. Our 
turnover exceeded’ £107 million—over 
{13 million more than the previous year and 
{22 million more than two years ago. 


It has been a year of continuing national 
prosperity. With full employment, higher 
wages, and rising productivity, the purchas- 
ing power of the community is steadily in- 
creasing. The standard of life of the great 
majority of our people has risen appreciably. 
Goods, materials and foodstuffs are now 
available to the public in great profusion and 
variety. The nation has indeed come a long 
way since the period of shortages and ration- 
ing, less than three years ago. 


The fertilisation of industry by science 
and technology is surely one of the main 
causes of this remarkable change in our 
economy. Vast opportunities, rich in promise 
for the future, are open to the active partner- 
ship of industrialists and men of science. 
This partnership has already resulted in the 
establishment of entirely new industries, and 
has given new life to many of the 
older industries. Great factories have 
been built throughout the land, involving 
much capital investment, to develop and 


exploit the fruits of research, invention and 
discovery. 






_ An interesting feature of this development 
is its widespread character. Every area of the 
country is benefiting from the up-surge of 
industrial activity, This, naturally, is having 
an important impact also on the shopping 
centres of our cities and towns. Our own 
Programme of store expansion has been 
Planned to cope with this actual and poten- 
tal increase of business. 

I have already spoken of the way in which 
Wwe have rebuilt, expanded and transformed 
ur stores, and of the large investment we 
have made in that side of our development. 
Our work in building up a system of fine 
siores is matched by an unceasing search for 
better goods and improved values, always 


earing in mind the prices which the public 
can afford to pay. 


oa work of up-grading the wide variety 
Ct goods we sell is a collective effort. Our 
erecutives and the members of the buying 
epartments work in close collaboration with 
our technical and specialist staffs, to whose 
vs ouuon we attach much importance. 
“ir activities are having a considerable 
€ct on the character and quality of our 
‘; upon which our reputation depends. 


It is gratifyin 
g to state that 99 per cent of 
© goods we sell are made in Britain. Last 
se British mills supplied some 90 million 
yards of woven cloth and approximately 30 


million pounds weight of j 
our garments. & hosiery yarns for 
Our food division i 
1 s benefiting by the fact 
that raw materials are now = heer supply. 


We are therefore able to specify the best 
ingredients for particular products which are 
in great demand. Our policy of developing 
a selected range of high quality foodstuffs 
from the foremost producers in the country 
is meeting with success. 


As you are aware, we demand the highest 
standards of hygiene and cleanliness in the 
production or handling of foodstuffs, and we 
enjoy the co-operation of our suppliers and 
of our staff in this policy. Our efforts in 
this connection have brought us praise both 
from our customers and from the public 
health authorities. 


POPULARITY OF “ST. MICHAEL” 
TRADE MARK 


Our customers, who are very discerning 
and selective, are quick to respond to our 
improved values. Our brand name “St. 
Michael” is accepted as a hall-mark of 
quality and taste. It is one of the best known 
and most popular trade marks and our goods 
are appealing to an ever-increasing number 
of customers. 


We concentrate much effort in creating 
these values and services which have won 
the confidence of our public. We shall strive 
to maintain their goodwill—an asset which 
we cherish most highly. 


TRIBUTE TO MANUFACTURERS 


It is always a pleasant duty to pay tribute 
to our manufacturers and suppliers, and to 
thank them for their co-operation. The pro- 
duction of the large quantities of goods and 
materials we require, and the high standards 
we set have faced them with many problems. 
They have adopted new techniques, installed 
new machinery, increased their factory space, 
and given special training to their staff. Many 
are investing large sums of money in order to 
expand still further their business with us. 
This is evidence of their confidence in our 
future progress together. 


We give much thought to the ways in 
which we can help to iron out seasonal 
fluctuations in production. We try to esti- 
mate our requirements well in advance, and 
in consultation with our suppliers arrange 
a steady rhythm of production and delivery. 
This system brings about substantial econo- 
mies in costs, the benefit of which we pass 
on to our customers, on whose approval and 
support both we and our suppliers are 
dependent. 


STAFF AND WELFARE 


It has been my privilege for many years, 
on behalf of the Board, to thank the members 
of our staff of all grades for their devoted 
service, which means so much to the success 
of the business and the high reputation which 
our Company enjoys with the public. 


The well-being of our staff is of deep 
concern to the Board, and we encourage 
every activity of our Personnel and Welfare 
Departments directed to that end. We regard 
welfare work as an important and, indeed, 
inseparable part of staff management. Our 
welfare activities are many and varied, and 
our 30,000 staff are distributed throughout 
the country. But I am happy to say that 
those who are responsible for this work 
maintain that personal touch, without 
which their efforts would lose much of 
their value. 


In the planning of our stores, our Dining- 
Rooms, Rest-Rooms and other amenities are 
specially designed for the comfort and con- 
venience of our staff. Every day we provide 
meals at a very modest charge for all our 
staff—a service which alone employs 1,200 
persons. 


I have to report with much regret the 
death of Mr J. Levi, our Dental Superinten- 
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dent. It was thanks to his initiative that we 
were able to inaugurate our dental services 
as long ago as 1935. In his last Annual 
Report, for 1954, he stated: “A study of 
the Reports sent in by our 202 inspecting 
dentists shows that a very high proportion 
of the Company’s employees continues to 
make good use of the free services offered 
under our Inspection Scheme, and that, as a 
result, their dental] health has been main- 
tained at a very high level.” 


Our welfare and health services are, of 
course, only one element in the happy 
atmosphere throughout the business. - The 
extensive provision which we make for 
training and education is much appre- 
ciated by our staff, who know that an 
expanding business is one with great 
opportunities for personal development 
and promotion. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ THANKS 


Mr Leslie Brown: Ladies and gentlemen, 
the chairman has expressed thanks to the 
staff for their loyal and excellent work during 
the year and he has paid tribute to the 
suppliers and manufacturers for their co- 
operation, tributes which we as shareholders 
most heartily endorse. But this meeting 
would not be complete without a tribute also 
being paid to our chairman and his colleagues 
on the board. 


No company can prosper without an 
efficient and loyal staff, particularly, as in the 
case of this company, when personal service 
and efficiency are of such vital importance. 
Such service would not be obtained unless we 
had a contented staff and I anj sure we shall 
all applaud the policy, to which the chairman 


-has referred, of close and continuous atten- 


tion to the well-being of the staff and the 
conditions under which they work. 


The company’s reputation has never been 
higher for the quality of the goods which 
it supplies and again we support the board’s 
policy of close and friendly co-operation with 
the manufacturers to develop their skill and 
technique to the present point where the 
value for money given in our stores is un- 
equalled by any other store. 


My company, the Prudential, has been 
closely associated with Marks and Spencers 
for nearly 30 years now, since it became a 
public company in 1926 when we were privi- 
leged to provide finance to inaugurate the 
programme of expansion and development 
which has brought this company to the fore- 
front, Sir Simon has frequently told me of 
those early days when he and my predeces- 
sor, Sir George May, later Lord May, 
planned this development, when they talked 
and dreamed of the future and its glories. 
Yet I am confident that the most fanciful of 
the'r dreams has been surpassed many times, 
with great benefit to us shareholders and 
greatly to the benefit of many customers and 
to the community as a whole. 


For any business there is never an end to 
progress. You go on or go back. The chair- 
man has told us of the present programme 
for systematic development and modernisa- 
tion and I have no doubt that long before 
that programme is completed the next step 
will have been investigated and planned with 
the thoroughness which characterises all the 
operations of this organisation. 


My company have been very happy with 
their close association with the development, 
prosperity and phenomenal progress to date 
and we have every intention of remaining 
interested in the future progress. We have 
every con‘Sidence that, in the hands of your 
directors, that progress will be soundly con- 
ceived and efficiently executed and that in 
their hands the resultant prosperity is inevit- 
able. A business like this does not just evolve 
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out ofnothing nor does it keep going of its 
own momentum. The inspiration and fore- 
sight, yine guidance and the drive, have been 
supplied by our chairman, Sir Simon, Mr 
Sieff, hnd their colleagues on the board and 
I count it a great privilege to propose a very 
heartw vote of thanks to them, together with 
the w-*ole of the staff throughout the country, 
for their work during the past year. I call 
on Ms Seebohm to second that. 


M:¥ Seebohm: May I, on behalf of your 


¢ 
ee eee ee 


shareholders—perhaps I should say your 
smaller shareholders—offer our congratula- 
tions and second the vote of thanks. 


In reply, the chairman said: Mr Brown, 
Mr Seebohm, I am personally very much 
touched by your presence here today, and 
particularly by those references to a “ by- 
gone age ” 26-30 years ago. I am very happy 
indeed that you, Mr Brown, are carrying on 
that tradition which was laid down by Lord 
May (previously Sir George May) who was 
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the coal $e much inspiration to me and my 


Men come and go and I am delighted thar 
we have now in that very important Position 
our own friend, Mr Brown. I have learned 
to know him during the last few months 
although the roles have been reversed. | am 
older and he is younger. Sir George was 
older and I was younger but the fact is tha: 
it is an association of which my colleagues 
and I are extremely proud. x 





MIDDLE WITWATE 


MR S. 


The Twenty-Second Annual General 
Meeting of Middle Witwatersrand (Western 
Aress) Limited will be held in Anglovaal 
House, Johannesburg, on June 28th. The 
following is an extract from the State- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr S. G. 
Metiell, which was circulated with the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended December 
31, 1954: 


“ye attached accounts reveal a consoli- 
date i group profit of £702,905 less £79,786 
ther-of which is attributable to minority 
inte ests. The profit shown in the parent 
comany’s accounts amounts to £480,340, 
aris 1g mainly from the sale of certain invest- 
ments at a profit of £493,260. Pending the 
pro:nulgation of the new Income Tax Act 
and the clarification of certain points, no pro- 
vision has been made in the attached 
accaunts for any liability which may arise 
for ‘Undistributed Profits Tax in respect of 
the ,1955 fiscal year. 


Ais indicated in the Directors’ Report your 
Coi;pany will be entitled to a substantial 
paricipation in the mining company which 
wil: be formed to take over the Saaiplaas 
Leise Area. 


iJo further prospecting was done in the 
joi.it area, known as the Van den Heeversrust 
Aria in the Odendaalsrus District, which 
forins the subject of an agreement between 
yor Company and General Exploration 
Ornge Free State Limited. The Consulting 
Entineers of General Mining and Finance 
Coyporation Limited are considering the 
est'mates and proposals submitted by our 
Cosulting Engineers for the demarcation of 
thy first mining area. 

Jetails of progress achieved by other com- 
pahies, in all of which your Company has 
coysiderable shareholdings, are as follows: 


, 


VIRGINIA MINE 


‘At the Virginia Mine, trial milling opera- 
ticns which were commenced in November, 
1953, were continued until September 22, 
1$54, when the production of gold was 
ot.icially commenced. During the first three 
maths of production up till December 31, 
16°54, 148,000 tons were milled at a recovery 
ginde of 3.875 dwts per ton, resulting in a 
wrking profit for this period, including 
sundry revenue, of £24,321, averaging 3s. 3d. 
per ton milled. Since the commencement of 
operations and up till March 31, 1955, a total 
of 96,178 feet of development was accom- 
pi:shed, of which 43,707 feet were on reef. 
O,* 42,805 feet sampled, 22,100 feet, equal 
to 51.6 per cent, were payable, having an 
a\.crage value of 9.14 dwts over a channel 
w‘dth of 31.6 inches, equivalent to 289 inch- 
d\its. As at December 31, 1954, the avail- 
at ie Ore Reserve on Basal and Leader Basal 
Refs was estimated to be 584,000 tons 
hi ving an average value of 5.44 dwts over 


LIMITED 


a stoping width of 45 inches. In addition, 
166,000 tons of payable ore, blocked out at 
No. 3 Shaft and in the No. 1 Shaft pillar at 
an average value of 5.16 dwts over a stoping 
width of 51 inches, are not immediately avail- 
able for mining. The sulphuric acid plant 
was brought into production during January, 
1955, using pyrite purchased from other 
mines pending the completion of the pyrite 
recovery plant which is incorporated in the 
uranium plant. Work on the uranium and 
pyrite recovery plants is proceeding and it is 
anticipated that these plants will be commis- 
sioned during the third quarter of this year. 
The application for authority to increase the 
capacity of the uranium and pyrite recovery 
plants has been approved by the Atomic 
Energy Board of South Africa. In terms of 
the arrangements made the Company will 
also accept for treatment uranium and pyrite- 
bearing concentrates produced by Merrie- 
spruit (Orange Free State) Gold Mining Com- 
pany Limited. The Company will obtain 
an additional lean thfough the Atomic 
Energy Board to cover the cost of the exten- 
sions to the uranium treatment and pyrite 
recovery plants and such loan will be repay- 
able on the same basis as that applicable to 
the original loan. During the quarter ended 
March 31, 1955, 146,000 tons were milled at 
a recovery grade of 4.065 dwts per ton, result- 
ing in a working profit, including sundry 
revenue, of £37,090, averaging 5s. 1d. per ton 
milled. In addition, acid production during 
the quarter resulted in a profit of £12,097, 
making a total profit for this period of 
£49,187. 


MERRIESPRUIT MINE 


At the Merriespruit Mine, No. 1 Shaft 
was deepened to its revised final depth of 
3,779 feet. The sinking of No. 2 Shaft was 
resumed towards the end of April, 1954, and 
at the end of March, 1955, the shaft had 
reached a depth of 2,886 feet. It is estimated 
that Basal Reef will be intersected in this 
shaft at a depth of approximately 3,210 feet. 
Since the commencement of development 
operations and up till March 31, 1955, a 
total of 28,986 feet had been advanced, of 
which 13,409 feet were on reef. Of 13,230 
feet sampled, 9,015 feet, equal to 68.1 per 
cent, were payable, having an average value 
of 11.13 dwts over a channel width of 34.4 
inches, equivalent_to 383 inch-dwts. In- 
cluded in’ these results are 120 feet sampled 
on Leader Reef, of which 85 feet, equal to 
70.8 per cent, were payable, having an aver- 
age value of 4.47 dwts over a channel width 
of 64.9 inches, equivalent to 290 inch-dwts. 
Work is proceeding on the erection of the 
reduction plant which is designed for an 
initial capacity of 75,000 tons per month. 
Arrangements have been made with the 
Atomic Energy Board of South Africa 
whereby the pany will erect a flotation 
plant to produce uranium and pyrite-bearing 
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concentrates from the residue slimes of irs 
gold reduction plant. These concentrates 
will be pumped to the uranium treatment and 
pyrite recovery plants at Virginia Orange 
Free State Gold Mining Company, [.imited, 
where the uranium and pyrite wil! be re- 
covered on this Company’s behalf. The 
Company will obtain a loan, to be repaid 
over a period of ten years, through the 
Atomic Energy Board to cover the capital 
cost of the flotation plant, pumping facilities 
and ancillary requirements. 


HARTEBEESTFONTEIN MINI 


At the Hartebeestfontein Mine, No. | 
Shaft was sunk to its final depth of 3,041 
feet and No, 2 Shaft to its present necessary 


depth of 3,297 feet. Vaal Reef was inter- 
sected in No. | Shaft at a depth of 2,61 feet 
and a full exposure of the reef was com- 


pleted at a depth of 2,864 feet. The reef 
was sampled at 5 feet intervals around the 
periphery of the shaft and 15 sections 
sampled gave an average value of 45.12 dwts 
over a channel width of 4.1 inches, equiva- 


lent to 185 inch-dwts. Based on the available 
borehole information, it is now estimated 
that Vaal Reef in the vicinity of No. 2 Shaft 
lies at a depth of approximately 6,(00 feet 
below surface. It is not, however, intended 
to sink to this depth at the present time, and 
the shaft was stopped at a depth to permit 
of the statutory connection being made on 
the Transfer Level between No. | and No. 2 
Shafts at the shallower depth of workings 
at No. 1 Shaft. This connection was made 
during March, 1955, thereby removing the 
single-entry restrictions imposed by the 
Mining Regulations. Development opera- 
tions were commenced at No. 1 Shaft in 
August, 1954, and at No. 2 Shaft in Septem- 
ber, 1954. Up till the end of March, 1995, 4 
total of 38,579 feet had been accomplished, 
of which 32,491 feet were at No. | Shaft and 
6,088 feet, all in country rock, were at No. 2 
Shaft. 9,866 feet at No. 1 Shaft were on Vaal 
Reef and 9,765 feet were sampled, showing 
9,610 feet, equal to 98.4 per cent, as payable, 
having an average value of 46.08 dwts over 
a channel width of 12.0 inches, equivalent 
to 553 inchsdwts. Work was commenced 
during August, 1954, on the erection of the 
reduction plant which will have an initial 
capacity of 50,000 tons per month. [t is now 
anticipated that work on the plan! will be 
sufficiently advanced to permit of tral mill- 
ing operations being commenced during the 
second quarter of 1955. 


PROGRESS OF BUFFELSFONTEIN AND — 
STILFONTEIN GOLD MINING COMPANIES 


Recent published reports have given details 
of the good . progress achieved 4 the 
Buffelsfontein Gold Mining Compary 
Limited, whete the sinking of two vertical 
shafts and the erection of housing, ™% 
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buildings and plant are in progress. The 
profits earned from gold and uranium pro- 


duction bY Stilfontein Gold Mining Com- 
pany Lin ted have been on a progressively 
increasing scale and the Company recently 
paid a maiden dividend. 


NEW KLERKSDORP GOLD ESTATES 


At New Klerksdorp Gold Estates Limited, 


she tonnage crushed for the year ended 
December 31, 1954, was 132,600 tons result- 
ng in a working loss from gold production 


9, equal to Is. 11.6d. per ton 
crushed. ‘Trial runs of the pumping stations 
and pipelines, and metallurgical tests on the 
extended uranium treatment plant at Sul- 
fontein Gold Mining Company Limited 
were commenced towards the end of Septem- 
ber, 1954. The official contract period for the 


of £15,04 


production of uranium commenced on 
January 1, 1955. Operations for the quarter 
ended March 31, 1955, resulted in an esti- 
mated profit of £3,609. Included in this 
amount is a profit from uranium production 
estimated at £7,693, which does not take into 
account the quarterly instalment of £1,875 
payable on loans obtained in this connection. 
The Company has been granted permission 
to mine and mill the ore obtained from the 
two adjoining portions of the farm Klerks- 
dorp Townlands No. 44 held under prospect- 
ing permit, on payment to the Government 
of a royalty of 3d. per ton mined. 


SABI MINING AND EXPLORATION 
COMPANY 


The Sabi Mining and Exploration Com- 
pany Limited is actively engaged in prospect- 
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ing operations in the Reservation in the Fort 
Victoria District of Southern Rhodesia 
granted to that Company in October, 1953. 
Initially prospecting was limited to investiga- 
tion of one of the coal deposits within the 
area, but operations have since been 
extended to embrace the examination of 
limestone strata in the north-eastern portion 
of the Reservation. Work will be com- 
menced in the near future on the prospecting 
of further coal deposits and iron ore 
deposits. 


In conclusion I desire to place on record 
your Board’s appreciation of the services 
rendered by Anglo-Transvaal Consolidated 
Investment Company Limited, our Secre- 
taries and Technical Advisers, both at the 
Head and London Offices and by the 
Managers and staffs of our subsidiary com- 
panies. 





"|. LYONS & COMPANY. LIMITED 


CONTINUED DEMAND FOR PRODUCTS AND SERVICES 


PROBLEM OF RISING COSTS 


MR GLUCKSTEIN’S REVIEW 


The Annual General Meeting of J. Lyons 
& Company, Limited will be held on July 5th 
at The Trocadero Restaurant, Piccadilly 
Circus, London, W.1. 

The following is the statement by the 
Chairn Mr M. Gluckstein, which has 
beer ited with the Report and Accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1955: 

The net profit for the year is £728,336 
whict pares with £686,914 for the pre- 
vious There has been paid or provided 
n dividends on the Preference and Preferred 
stocks the net sum of £273,617. This year 


the additional “A” Ordinary stock (£629,069) 
ssued in October, 1953, ranks for a full year’s 
dividend in contrast to the proportional 
amount of Is, 6d. per £1 unit paid last year. 
The interim dividends paid in December last 


at the same rates as im previous years, but 
on ti juity capital thus increased, have 


absorbed the net sum of £86,498 which is 
417,298 more than last year. We propose 
the payment of final dividends on the 


Ordin the “A” Ordinary and the Pro- 
portional Profit capital at the same rates as 
last year absorbing the net sum of £316,500 
which is £48,360 more than last year. 


_The balance of net profit for the year is 
£51,721; to this has to be added £387,014 
brought forward from the previous year and 
£57,702 in respect of tax adjustments for 
tarlier ycars, making a total of £496,437. 
Out of this £350,000 has been transferred 


lo “ Provisions” so that the amount carried 


a the Profit and Loss Account is 


BALANCE SHEET FEATURES 


Ye u will have noticed in the Balance Sheet 
that “Stock in Trade” at March 3h, 1955, 
was 11,604,758, an increase over last year 
of 42,511,225. "This increase is accounted for 
mainly by increased prices, Stockholders will 
no doubt all be aware that in recent months 
ea has been, to say the least of it, a difficult 
commodity to deal with. We have, of course, 
to buy at world market prices and over these 
we have no control. At first, prices rose 
oe and substantially and in due time 
tun” there is always a lag) this inevitably 
The mr ceressive increases in retail prices. 

€n Market prices began to fall. The posi- 
tion at the end of the year remained very 


uncertain and, as we wished to be able to 
reduce prices to our customers at the earliest 
possible moment, we felt it prudent to make 
the special transfer to “ Provisions” of the 
sum of £350,000 which I have mentioned 
above. You will also have seen from the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Account that 
the total sum transferred for the Group is 
£500,000, the additional amount of £150,000 
being in respect of two of our subsidiaries 
also engaged in the tea business, 


DIRECTORATE 


During the year, Mr Anthony Salmon, 
a General Manager of the Company, was 
appointed an Ordinary Director. The eldest 
son of the late Mr Julius Salmon, he has 
had a long and thorough training in the busi- 
ness. His initiative, ability and experience 
have proved him to be a welcome addition 
to the Board. In accordance with the Com- 
pany’s Articles of Association he holds office 
until the forthcoming Annual General Meet- 
ing and will then be eligible for re-election. 


Mr H. H. G. Bennett, who had held the 
office of Secretary for nearly 30 years, relin- 
quished it in December last on taking over 
other administrative duties with the Com- 
pany; he of course continues to be an 
Employé Director. The new Secretaries are 
Messrs H. E. Barlow and H. E. Lofthouse, 
both of whom had been Assistant Secretaries 
of the Company for nearly 30 years. 


RISING COSTS 


During the year we were forced to make 
increases in the prices of some of our pro- 
ducts and in some of the charges in our 
catering establishments. It has always been 
our policy to resist such increases as long as 
possible and we continue to do so ; but many 
of our costs have again risen and indeed are 
continuing to rise and there seems little 
prospect at present of any reversal of that 


tendency. To give but one example, the costs 


of transport have again increased. Quick and 
widespread distribution is a vital part of 
our business. We have some 2,400 vehicles 
on the roads and the waste arising from 
traffic congestion is very heavy. With better 
roads we could make economies in man- 
power, fuel and other costs. We welcome the 
Government’s proposals for road improve- 


ments, though we could wish that they 
showed a greater sense of the urgency of this 
difficult problem and that they were wider 
in scope. 

The demand for our products and catering 
services generally continues to be satisfactory. 
Consumers are becoming accustomed to use 
their newly restored freedom to purchase 
where and what they will, and to appreciate 
value. It is healthy that they should do so, 
and we shall continue to seek a full share of 
their demands by giving them the quality 
they want at prices which represent the best 
value. Our export trade is also well main- 
tained. The sales of our teas all over the 
world showed a further increase. 


At the Corner Houses we have been 
making some changes introducing speciality 
services. By limiting a particular room to 
a menu of very few items we can provide 
the best cooking, the speediest service and 
outstanding value. There are “The Bacon 
& Egg ” and “ The Wimpy” at the Coventry 
Street Corner House and “ The Grill and 
Cheese ” at the Oxford Street Corner House. 
The catering side of our Teashops was con- 
verted to self-service early in the war. We 
are now experimenting with self-service for 
the sale of those goods which are taken away 
by the customer. Our experience so far 
seems to indicate that the public welcomes 
the change and the better opportunities for 
display that it brings with it. 


LYONS’ ELECTRONIC OFFICE 


I have referred before to LEO, the Lyons 
Electronic Office, and the kind of service it 
provides, but it may be of interest to give 
another example. On Budget Days as soon 
as the Chancellor has made his proposals in 
respect of Income Tax, it is of extreme 
urgency, if the PAYE tables are affected, 
that the new tables be worked out and sent 
to the Government Printers. LEO stood 
by in 1954 but there were no changes. This 
year it was again, asked to stand by. There 
were changes in the personal allowances, in 
the rates of tax and in the minimum toc 
which the lowest rate of tax was to be 
applied. No information could, of course, 
be given to us until after the Chancellor 
had spoken; but LEO then got to work 
and before 10 p.m. that evening the first sets 
of tables had been sent to the printers. By 
7.45 next morning the whole had been com- 
pleted ; work that would have taken many 
clerks many weeks. 


Finally, I wish once more to express to 
all our employees of all ranks our sincere 
appreciation of their loyal and efficient ser- 
vice. This expression of thanks has become 
an annual occurrence, but it is as merited 
today as it has been in the past. In believ- 
ing that their loyalty and efforts will continue 
undiminished lies much of our confidence in 
the future. 
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DUNLOP RUBBER COMPANY, LIMITED 


The Fifty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of ‘he Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, 
was held on June 13th in London. 


The Right Honourable Lord Baillieu, KBE, 
CMG, the Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: In my speech last year I 
referred to the fact that wading during 1953 
had in general been on a steadier basis than 
in the previous year with demand at a much 
moce normal level. This pattern continued 
during 1954. The maintenance of full em- 
ployment and the high level of business 
activity in the United Kingdom resulted in a 
sulystantial increase in demand in most 
branches of our business. Overseas demands 
also increased with the result that the turn- 
over of the Group, including inter-company 
saies, showed an increase from £243 million 
in 1953 to £262 million. During the year, 
however, the prices of many products were on 
a lower level, so that this comparison of turn- 
over values does not give a true picture of the 
increased activities of the Group. It is diffi- 
cult to express our varying range of products 
in terms of a common unit, but we estimate 
that, overall, the volume of the Group in- 
creased by about 15 per cent. This was 
achieved in the face of intense competition, 
not only in the United Kingdom, but in every 
country in which we manufacture or to which 
we export. 


PRICE OF RUBBER 


For the last two years I have made refer- 
ence to the fall in the price of rubber which 
is, of course, our principal raw material. Just 
to refresh your memories I would remind you 
that at the end of 1951 the price was 4ld. 
per lb, whilst a year later—in December, 
1952—it was 27d. per Ib, and by December, 
1953, it had fallen still further to 17d. 
per Ib. In 1954, however, this down- 
ward movement was reversed, with the 
price rising gradually in the early part 
of the year, more rapidly towards the end, 
and finishing at 30d. per lb. Thus during the 
year we had an increase of 13d. per ib, and 
so far in the current year the price has kept 
more stable at around 26d. to 27d. 


I make no apology for restating these 
movements in the price of rubber, as I think 
it is only right that you should appreciate the 
very great difficulties your Board and Senior 
Executives have in controlling costs and 
selling prices when the principal raw material, 
and consequently the major portion of cost, 
fluctuates to this extent. Fortunately, during 
1954 we did not suffer the heavy inventory 
adjustments of the two previous years. On 
the other hand, as the selling prices of our 
products reflect no more than our increased 
costs as they occur, we do not derive any 
benefit from inventory gains. I think this 
is an important point to mention, as there 
appears to be an impression in some quarters 
that when the price of rubber rises the 
Dunlop Group must make substantial profits 
on inventories. 


What I have just said is amply confirmed 
when reference is made to our profit margin 
which during 1954 was 6.2 per cent (before 
tax), compared with 6 per cent in the previous 
year, and our unit profit during the year was 
somewhat lower than in 1953. You will see, 
therefore, that as our volume has increased 
we have operated on a lower margin of profit 
and have thus passed over to the consumer 
raost of the benefit which has resulted. 


TAXATION BURDEN 


I have on previous occasions emphasised 
the grevious burden which the current level 


THE GROUP’S GOOD YEAR 
LORD BAILLIEU’S SPEECH 


of taxation imposes upon the life and indus- 
try of this country. Probably no man is 
better aware of this than the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. We welcome, therefore, the 
reduction in taxation announced in the recent 
Budget and the relief it will afford to 
individuals and to industry. We must recog- 
nise, however, that this reduction is very 
modest and that the tax burden which 
industry still directly bears reduces its com- 
petitive power in the export markets of the 
world. This constitutes a real challenge to 
our political and industrial statesmanship. 
We cannot hope to maintain our present 
high level of employment, or increase our 
standard of living, unless our costs and prices 
are fully competitive. 


To this end Government and industry must 
each play their full role in a great partner- 
ship ; the Government by rigorous control 
of all expenditure and by exploring every 
avenue for lessening the tax burden on 
industry ; industry by doing all in its power 
to increase efficiency and maintain and in- 
crease production. 


IMPORTANCE OF EXPORTS 


Only thus can we increase our exports ; 
only thus can we meet the needs of a grow- 
ing population, maintain employment and 
raise further the general standard of living in 
this country. 


For despite all the changes that have 
occurred in this country and in the world 
generally during and since the war, the 
fundamental fact remains that if our exports 
fall, then eur standard of living must also 
fall. I am afraid that this simple statement 
of fact, because of its very simplicity, is too 
often overlooked nowadays. 


It cannot be restated too often. It is 
their realisation of this truth which makes 
the leaders of both sides of industry so con- 
cerned at the menace to our future resulting 
from the recent series of nation-wide strikes, 
sometimes irresponsible and indifferent to 
the wider public interest. These strikes 
directly threaten our production, our com- 
petitive power and so the level of employ- 
ment and our standard of living. One day, 
probably sooner rather than later, the account 
will be presented and the nation will have to 
pay. If they continue then the gains of the 
last few years so hardly won, and the position 
which we hold in the world, would be in 
jeopardy. 


I am confident that the traditional common 
sense and the underlying moral unity of our 
race will curb these current excesses and 
ensure that industry is permitted to operate 
under conditions of reasonable stability. 


OVERSEAS BUSINESS 


I have made reference already to our con- 
siderable volume of business overseas, and I 
can tell you that our exports from the United 
Kingdom and our trading activities in the 
countries where we operate have together 
contributed over 60 per cent of the profits of 
the Group. A considerable revenue accrues 
to the Parent Company in the form of pay- 
ment by our Subsidiaries overseas for the 
research work and technical aid which the 
Parent Company provides. This is a good 
example of a form of invisible export from 
the United Kingdom where know-how, as 
distinct from actual goods, is sent abroad. 
We are continually expanding the scope of 
this know-how as new products are 
developed. 


Much the greater part of our revenue 
overseas, of course, comes from our exports 
from the United Kingdom and from divi- 
dends paid to us by our Subsidiary Com. 
panies. We are constantly giving considera. 
tion to the possibility of developing new local 
Dunlop manufacture abroad wherever con. 
ditions appear suitable, and where jr js not 
normally possible or economic to export from 
the United Kingdom. One such scheme 
which is being negotiated is the establish- 
ment of a Dunlop factory in Spain in con- 
junction with Spanish industrial and financial 
interests, a reference to which you may have 
noticed in the press. We have been unable 
to export to Spain for some 20 years. 


from 


JOINT CONSULTATION 


Due to the expansion of our activities, the 
total number of employees in the Group now 
exceeds 90,000 ; in the United Kingdom the 
number increased in 1954 to over 46,000, 
which was 3,000 more than in 1953 and 
91 per cent above the 1945 total. The joint 
consultative arrangements, of which Dunlop 
has been one of the pioneers, have made an 
important contribution to the good relations 
which we have maintained throughout the 
year with our employees. Joint consultation 
is working smoothly at all our factories and 
continues to provide valuable assistance in 
the improvement of working conditions, 
welfare and productivity. 


SYNTHETIC ELASTOMERS 


During the past year the Company has 
continued to take an active interest in the 
development and application of synthetic 
elastomers which are being increasingly used 
in the rubber industry. These materials are 
products of the chemical industry and new 
varieties are constantly appearing for study 
and assessment. You will recall that last 
year we announced that work had started 
on a new synthetic rubber plant at Fort 
Dunlop. 


The various training courses for groups of 
employees have continued throughout the 
year, as has also the practice of affording 
temporary employment to University students 
in their summer vacations. Over one hun- 
dred students were employed during 1954 in 
this way. 


From what I have said today and from the 
Directors’ Report you will conclude that 1954 
has been a good year for the Group. We are 
confident of our trading position in all the 
countries in which we operate, our factories 
are working efficiently, and in most cases (0 
full capacity, and our financial position Is 
sound with substantial reserves. All in all, 
therefore, I feel we can look forward to 
the future with confidence and that we can 
expect Dunlop to continue its steady growth 
and expansion, meeting the increasing 
demand from all our customers. 


To this end the Company proudly relies 
on the proven skill and energy of all is 
employees here and abroad. They have 
striven constantly to further the interest of 
the Company, to increase production 40 
sales, to lower costs and to maintain ane 
improve the quality of our products 


throughout the whole vast field in which we 
operate. 


I am sure you would wish me to — 
message of warm thanks to all concerned for 
their contribution to the year’s results. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, 


LIMITED 


£60 MILLION SALES IN A RECORD YEAR 


ALL ROUND PROGRESS AND CONFIDENCE IN THE FUTURE 


MR J. P. SAVAGE ON THE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


The sixty-seventh Annual General Meet- 
ing of Boots Pure Drug Company, Limited, 
will be held at Nottingham on July 14th. 
The following is the statement by the Chair- 
man, Mr J. P. Savage, which has been circu- 
jated with the Report and Accounts for the 
year ended March 31, 1955: 


This has been a magnificent year. Our 
sales have reached the £60 million mark for 
the first time. This is almost double what 
it was seven years ago, and four to five times 
the prewar figure. I am confident we can 
maintain the present rate of progress. We 
are pushing ahead with the modernisation 
and improvement of our shops and we have 
the manufacturing facilities to back up this 
expansion. 


Our profit has gone up from £3,116,451 to 
£4,214,758. This is a big increase and we 
are proud of it. It is the direct result of 
selling more and selling more efficiently. 
The increase in profit has not been achieved 
at the expense of our customers. We are 
giving better value than ever both in terms 
of price and service 

After making provision for tax at the lower 
rates provided in the Budget the net profit 
of the Group is £1,912,142 compared with 
£1,176,296 last year. 


Profits retained by the Subsidijaries amount 
to £276,298 against £179,646 last year. The 
net profit of Boots Pure Drug Company, 
Limited, is thus £1,635,844 compared with 
£996,650. 


The amount brought forward from last 
year was £331,315 and in addition we have 
to bring in £325,104 tax provision from 
previous year which is no longer required 
his makes a total of £2,292.263. 


DIVIDEND 


Last year we paid a final dividend of 12} 
per cent, making 22} per cent for the year. 
With the increase in our profits, your Direc- 
tors propose a final dividend of 17} per cent, 
making 27} per cent for the year. 


Your Directors recommend that £1 million 
should be placed to General Reserve. [his 
money is available for financing the expan- 
sion of the business. We also propose that 
the tax relief in respect of Investment 
Allowances, amounting to £44,800 for the 
Parent Company, should be put to Capital 
Reserve. A similar policy has been followed 
for the Subsidiaries, Depreciation of free- 
hold properties takes £125,000. After deduct- 
ing dividends paid and proposed this leaves 
£272,450 to be carried forward to next year 


CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


‘ Over a long period of years we have 
ee a large proportion of our profits 
, ; ¢ business. The total reserves, revenue 
ne capital, now amount to more than 
413 million for the Group. This compares 
with our issued ordinary capital of £5,120,000. 
. € reserves largely represent money which 
oe employed in the business and 
‘a hee recognising this position by 
aa ‘sing £5,120,000 of these reserves and 
one One new fully paid ordinary share 
oF every existing ordinary share held. 


A Resolution to increase the Authorised 
Capital to £15 million will be moved at an 
Extraordinary General Meeting held imme- 
diately following the Annual General 
Meeting. 


CAPITAL EXPENDITURE 


Good progress has also been made with 
the extension of our warehouses and the con- 
struction of new premises for our Research 
Division. Once again we have been able to 
finance this out of the funds currently avail- 
able in the business. 


The increase in our stocks from 
£12,624,762 to £14,289,132 is due to in- 
creased sales and to the development of new 
and promising products. The stock position 
is a healthy one: it means that we are using 
more capital in our business and we think 
you will agree from the resulis that we are 
using it effectively. 


BOOTS FOR VALUE 


One of the most encouraging aspects of 
last year’s business has been the increase in 
the sales of our own manufactured products. 
There is no doubt that the shopping public 
has increasing confidence in Boots high 
quality standards as well as our competitive 
prices. 


Last year our shops served more than 340 
million customers—an increase of 17 million 
over the previous year. The increase in the 
size and efficiency of our business has enabled 
us to make no fewer than 2,700 price reduc- 
tions. In several cases—for instance, Halibut 
Liver Oil Capsules, now one of our biggest 
selling lines—our prices are below prewar 
level. 


RESEARCH 


The election of Dr Hobday, our Research 
Director, to the Board recognises not only 
the confidence we place in his personally, but 
also the importance we attach to Research. 
Many of the achievements of a Research 
Division are unspectacular, but they make a 
real contribution both to the efficiency of a 
business and to the progress of the country 
at large. This year we have another new pro- 
duct to add to the list, namely, Safersan, our 
remedy for round worm in pigs. 


Safersan has been found to be the most 
effective remedy that has ever been used, and 
although this product was only put on the 
market in November of last year, we have 
already sold enough to treat two and a half 
million pigs. 


WHOLESALE AND EXPORT 


The Home Wholesale business has in- 
creased by 25 per cent compared with last 
year, and this has been achieved despite some 
very keen and healthy competition in the 
Home market. To meet this our position 
has been considerably strengthened by the 
increased production efficiency resulting in 
lower manufacturing costs. We feel quite 
certain we can maintain this progress. 


The Export division also shows an increase 
in sales of over 25 per cent. 


We have, as I promised last year, made a 
complete overhaul of the business carried on 
through our Overseas Subsidiaries. I am glad 
to report that there has been a big increase in 
their sales and a marked improvement in the 
profit position. We have for the first time 
received dividends from our Companies in 
Australia, New Zealand, Fiji and Pakistan. 
This is an important step forward. 


We have in partnership with the Imperial 
Cold Storage and Supply Company Limited 
of South Africa, formed a new Company, 
Biochemico (1954) (Pty.) Ltd. to produce 
medical products of interest to both Com- 
panies. Biochemico is already producing the 
first insulin ever made in South Africa—and 
also Diosgenin, the basic material from which 
we are making cortisone and hydrocortisone. 


STAFF 


At Christmas we gave all our Retail staff 
with more than two years’ service a bonus 
equal to a week’s pay. We have also in the 
course of the year made very substantial 
——— in the rates of pay for our 
staff. 


In 1952 we made big improvements in our 
Pharmacists’ Pension Fund, but the General 
Pension Fund which covers over 29,000 of 
our staff has remained substantially unaltered 
since it was introduced in 1935. We have 
always wanted to improve this Fund, and I 
am glad to say we have now been able to do 
so. The improvements include a Death 
Benefit which will safeguard the widow and 
children of members of the staff dying in 
service. 


Finally, when it became apparent that the 
results of the year would be a record, your 
Directors decided to pay a special “ Pros- 
perity ” Bonus of one week’s wages or salary 
to all employees in Great Britain and the 
Channel Islands who joined the Company 
before October 1, 1954. 


In a full year the increases in salaries, the 
Christmas Bonus and the “ Prosperity” 
Bonus now to be paid will cost the Company 
approximately {£1 million. The improve- 
ments in the Pension Fund will mean that 
the Company’s aggregate contributions, 
which this year amounted to £496,000 will 
go up to £628,000. This is the share we have 
been able to give our staff in our 
increased prosperity, and we are glad to be 
able to do it. 


It is not always realised what a variety of 
opportunities this firm can offer to young 
men. In addition to the opportunities on 
the technical side of our business, there are 
attractive careers in selling—retail, wholesale 
and export—and in such fields as Publicity, 
Buying and general business administration: 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


We have made a good start in the new 
financial year and retail sales in particular are 
showing a buoyancy which augurs well for 


‘ the future 


At the same time I must emphasise that 
the unavoidable but steady increase in over- 
heads is bound to have some effect on the 
rate of progress on the trading profits. 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


. 


Ten Years’ Progress 


The following are extracts from the statement by Sir Brian E. S, 
Mountain, Bart. (the Chairman), circulated with the Report and 
Accounts for the year ended 29th January, 1955: 


The past year has been one of remarkable expansion. 


Prices Trust Company Ltd. (Trading as John Collier): Our 
Consolidated Accounts include the last twelve months’ profits, 
and the profits of the previous seven months to 30th January, 
1954, are not included. 


Alexandre Ltd.: In November, 1954, we made an offer to 
acquire the Ordinary Share Capital of Alexandre Ltd. by the 
exchange of 5 Ordinary or “A” Ordinary shares of Alexandre 
Lid. for 4 new Ordinary shares of 5/- each in our Company, 
and this offer has been accepted. < 

The business is trading very satisfactorily and I have no 
doubt it will add substantially to the progress and expansion 
of our Group. 

Consolidated Accounts 


The Group Profit, before Taxation, amounts to £4,038,379, 
an increase of £1,436,795 over the previous year. Of this sum 
£863,100 has been earned by the new Prices businesses in the 
twelve months under review and the remaining £573,695 is 
attributable to the old businesses within the Group, which 
show a profit increase of 22° above last year. 

The net profit of the Group after taxation amounts to 
£1,843,157, an increase of £993,118 over the previous year. 

We have declared a dividend of 50 °% this year on the capital 
as doubled by the free scrip Issue last year, and the amounts 
placed to reserve have risen this year from £440,419 to 
£981,705. 

The Group now trades from over 700 brarches ranging in 
size from large department stores, warehouses and deposi- 
tories to retail shops. In addition we own 12 factories with a 
working floor space exceeding 1 million square feet, which 
alone employ nearly 10,000 work people. 
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JOHN COLLIER & 400 retail Branches 


RICHARD SHOPS & 58 branches in the U.K. 


ARDING & HOBBS of Clapham Junction 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows that the Group's 
properties have been valued at varying dates, and your Board 
are now considering a fresh valuation to ascertain the present 
worth of our properties. 


The Ten Year Review shows the considerable progress 
made in the time that we have been fortunate in having Mr. 
Joseph Collier as our Managing Director, whose great energy 
and foresight has contributed so much to the success of your 
company. 

In each year the turnover and profits have substantially in- 
creased and this year’s record profits are more than seventeen 
times those of ten years ago. In the same period substantial 
sums have been added to reserve each year, and it has been 
possible for you to participate in the increased prosperity of 
your business by way of increased dividends. 

The growth of the Assets employed in the business has kept 
pace with the increase in profits. The Issued Share Capital of 
the Parent and Reserves of the Group after deducting Good- 
will have risen practically eight-fold from £1,058,394 to 
£8,457,942. 

F P 

Turnover since February, after making proper adjustment 
for new acquisitions, shows a satisfactory increase over last 
year. In addition we shall have in the current year the benefit of a 
full year’s trading profits of our new subsidiary, Alexandre Ltd. 

As a result of the developments of the past few years, our 
interests are now more widely spread and in the coming year 
we look forward to opening new branches and rebuilding and 
modernising a number, of others. | believe we are well placed 
to meet competition in the retail trade and in the absence of 
any material worsening in the economic condition of the 
nation, | look forward next year to placing before you another 
satisfactory report on our current year’s trading. 


ii] GROUP PROFIT [ii 
Hy Sefore Taxation Wie 
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THE PRINCIPAL BUSINESSES OF U’D‘S 


ALEXANDRE & Over 130 retail Branches 


JOHN BLUNDELL & 61 Branches and Stores 


JOHN FISHER *& 15 Stores and Branches in Scotland 


SHINNERS of Sutton 


and 9 other department stores 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES LIMITED + Executive Offices: 364-366 Kensington High Street, London, W.14 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


(Fiour Millers and Animal Feeding Stuffs Manufacturers) 


OVERALL RESULTS SATISFACTORY 


IMPROVEMENT IN EARNINGS 


MR WILFRED D. VERNON’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-cighth annual general meeting of 
Spillers Limited was held on June 15th at 
the Abercorn Rooms, Great Eastern Hotel, 
Liverpool Street, London, E.C., Mr Wilfred 
D. Vernon, chairman of the company, 


presiding 
The following is the statement by the 


chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
January 31, 1955: 

In accordance with usual practice the more 
detailed comments on the Accounts are con- 
tained in the Directors’ Report. 

I am glad to report that the overall results 


of our operations during the year have. been 
satisfactory. The profit before taxation is 
£3,414,000, as compared with last year’s 
£3,096,000, and the net balance available 
after providing for taxes is £1,488,000, as 
against £916,000. This improvement in the 
earnings has enabled the Board to recom- 
mend that the total distribution for the year 
on the Ordinary Stock should be 11 per cent, 
as against the equivalent of 84 per cent for 
the previous year. This, together with the 
dividends on Preference Stock and to 
minority interests, absorbs £615,000, leaving 
retained earnings of £873,000. 


CONTINUED PROGRESS IN ANIMAL 
FOOD TRADE 


Continued progress has been made in the 
scale of our animal foods trade and to meet 
the growing demand for these products the 
new animal foods plant at Hull is now being 
brought into operation, while major exten- 
sions to our manufacturing capacity at 


London and Birkenhead are under construc- 
tion. 


On the flour milling side there has been a 
further falling off in volume of business, due 
in part to some further decrease in total 
consumption, but in part to other causes. 
The demand for “ white ” or short extraction 
flour continues to be very low. Last year I 
pointed out that the bread subsidy was only 
given to bakers in respect of bread baked 
from long extraction flour and that it would 
be helpful to the public, and to the trading 
interests concerned, if there were a clear state- 
ment of the evidence upon which this policy 
was based. It is therefore gratifying to note 
the announcement recently made in Parlia- 
ment that it has been decided to appoint an 
independent panel representative of scientific 
and medical opinion to determine the differ- 
ences in composition and nutritive value 
between National flour and flours of shorter 
extraction, with and without added nutrients, 
and to advise whether any such differences 
are significant from the point of view of the 
health of the population. An independent 
and authoritative assessment of this 
problem is much welcomed by the Milling 


Industry, 


EXTENDED INTEREST IN BAKERY 
INDUSTRY 


_During the year the Board gave close con- 
sideration to the question af extending our 
financial interest in the baking industry 
(which has hitherto been quite minor) with 
the dual object of effecting some insulation 





against fluctuations in flour trade deriving 
from circumstances outside our contro] and 
enabling us to have a closer connection with 
the consuming public. It was decided that 
in the prevailing circumstances it would be 
wise to do so. This decision was assisted by 
the fact that a substantial proportion of the 
baking industry is composed of family busi- 
nesses, some of whom, by reason of the effect 
of taxation and in particular of estate duty, 
are anxious about the continuity of opera- 
tions in their present form. We have there- 
fore both before and since January 31, 1955, 
extended our investment in baking, and the 
results will in due course be reflected in the 
overall earnings of the group. It is right to 
say that this in large measure represents a 
change in policy on our part, but I consider 
that it is in the best long-term interests of 
the Company. 


In dealing last year with the general finan- 
cial position of the Company I referred to 
the fact that we had been able for many 
years to meet all the considerable capital 
requirements for modernisation and expan- 
sion from our own resources. I also said 
that on the basis of the conditions then exist- 
ing I foresaw no need for the raising of 
further capital except in the event of some 
exceptional change in circumstances. In fact, 
there have been two exceptional changes 
during the past year. In the first place, it 
has been necessary to maintain considerably 
increased quantities of raw materials in stock 
at the mills. This arose in the main from the 
difficulty of keeping shipments in phase with 
our normal requirements as a result of the 
demand for freight occasioned by abnormal 
movements of commodities and particularly 
the import of coal into this country. I hope 
that it may be possible, ultimately, to effect 
some reduction in our working stocks but 
I wish to direct special attention to the 
serious effect of coal imports on the avail- 
ability of shipping and on the freight market. 
In the second place there is the increase in 
our investment in the baking industry. So 
far the capital to meet both these require- 
ments in addition to the normal capital outlay 
on new equipment has been found from our 
own accruing resources. The question of the 
need to raise additional capital will 
depend on the extent of further expan- 
sion, but it would seem that = any 
requirement in the immediate future could, if 
it arose, be adequately met by temporary 
borrowing. 


WHEAT MARKETS 


I now turn to the wheat markets. So far 
as imported wheat is concerned there was 
on the whole little change in the f.o.b. price 
during the year. The carry-over in North 
America from the 1954 harvest seems likely 
to show little variation from the previous 
year—a significant reduction in Canada being 
offset by an increase in the USA. The special 
arrangements for the marketing of wheat in 
these and other exporting countries, to which 
I referred last year, have continued until now 


to prevent the pressure of supply from: 


exercising its full influence on prices. It 
remains to be seen whether the large stocks 
now existing -will enable the present price 
level to be held indefinitely. The c.i.f. price 





for imported wheat to this country has been 
subject to some fluctuation on account of 
the marked variations in the cost of freight 
for the reasons already mentioned. 


As regards home-grown wheat, I explained 
last year that the 1954 crop was to be dealt 
with by each grower selling his wheat in the 
open market in the ordinary way and receiv- 
ing, in addition to the market price so 
obtained, a deficiency payment representing 
the difference between the average realised 
price on the part of the growers and a stan- 
dard price (with seasonal variations) deter- 
mined by the Government. This method was 
designed to secure a reasonable return to the 
grower while retaining some premium for 
individual efficiency and at the same time to 
afford the buyer the necessary flexibility of 
operating in a free market. The system has 
in general worked well and the Milling 
Industry has willingly taken up large quanti- 
ties of home-grown wheat. The quantity 
available was not so large as expected because 
of the unfortunate effect of the adverse 
weather conditions at the time of last year’s 
harvest which resulted in some of the wheat 
being so damaged that it was not suitable for 
flour milling. 


HONOUR FOR MANAGING DIRECTOR 


During the year the London Corn Trade 
Association honoured one of our Jeint 
Managing Directors, Mr Laurence Hosegood, 
by electing him President, and I am sure that 
Mr Hosegood’s knowledge of the grain trade 
will be of great value. 


In company with Mr Hosegood I paid a 
visit to the Argentine in order to study the 
situation there in regard to supplies of wheat 
and grain. At the same time we took the 
opportunity of visiting important milling 
units in that country and also in Portugal 
and Brazil. 


It is too early to make any firm prediction 
in relation to the current year. But, as 
hitherto, all our major factories continue to 
be maintained in the highest state of opera- 
tional efficiency and I should hope that the 
outcome of this year will be not unsais- 
factory. 


TRIBUTE TO MANAGEMENTS, 
STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


We are indebted to the managements, staff 
and workpeople of all the companies in the 
group for their continued loyal and efficieni 
service. I extend a welcome to those of the 
new companies who have joined our organi- 
sation during the year and hope that they 
will enjoy their association with us through- 
out the future. 


The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; and the proposed dividend was 
approved. 


The retiring directors, Sir Archibald PF. 
Forbes and Mr R. A. Twomey, were re- 
elected, and the remuneration of the auditors, 
Messrs’ Impey, Cudworth & Company and 
Messrs Deloitte, Plender Griffiths & Com- 
pany, having been fixed, the proceedings 
terminated with a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Directors and Staff. 
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SPICERS LIMITED 


(Paper Makers, Paper Merchants and Manufacturing Stationers) 


MARKED INCREASE IN TURNOVER 


EXPANSION FINANCED FROM OWN RESOURCES 


MR LANCELOT SPICER ON GROWING DEMAND 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of ‘Spicers Limited was held on June 9th 
in London, Mr Lancelot Spicer, DSO, MC 
(the Chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 

For the industry of this country 1954 was 
a prosperous year. All companies associated 
with the Paper Industry shared in this pros- 
perity and your Company was no exception 
to the rule. The profits before tax of the 
Spicer Group for 1954 have exceeded {1 
million, a figure which we have only reached 
before in the years 1950 and 195l1—a period 
of abnormal trading conditions. The com- 
parative figure in 1953 was approximately 
£600,000. Progress is being maintained. 


In past years a large part of the profits 
have been retained in the business to finance 
the considerable expansion which has taken 
place both in the Parerit Company and in 
the Subsidiaries. As a result nominal capital 
had become very much out of line with the 
amount of stockholders’ funds actually em- 
ployed in the Group. This was partially 
corrected in 1952, and in 1954 we again 
doubled our Ordinary Capital ty the issue of 
a further £1 million of stock through the 
capitalisation of reserves. 


‘The profit of the Group for the year 
under review before taxation is £1,045,661 
compared with £608,278 in 1953. Of this 
profit taxation takes £508,368 and £47,632 is 
attributable to the shares held by minority 
interests in Subsidiary Companies. The net 
profit of the Group attributable to the stock- 
holders of Spicers Limited is_ therefore 
£489,661. 


I have already referred to the scrip issue 
of £1 million which was made in the latter 
part of last year. At that time we thought it 
right to announce the final dividend which we 
propose \to recommend to you now, as 
we did not wish our shares to be the subject 
of undue speculative interest. The results of 
the year are very similar to our estimates 
at that time and so there is no reason to 
change our declared intention to recommend 
a final dividend of 54 per cent on the 
Ordinary Capital as increased in December 
to £2 million, making a total of 8 per cent 
for the year compared with 11 per cent on 
the old capital (54 per cent on the new 
capital). 

Stockholders’ funds have increased by 
£234,521 from £5,550,888 to £5,785,409. 


Our current assets exceed current liabilities 
by £4,278,158 compared with £3,729,349 last 
year and this strong financial position enables 
your Group to deal with normal expansion 
from its own resources. 


OPPORTUNITY FOR EXPANSION 


In the social revolution which is taking 
place throughout the world, paper is high on 
the list of commodities required to maintain 
the steady advance in the standard of life. 


Between 1939 and 1955 the United States 
of America has doubled her production of 
paper, and that increased production has 
been, generally speaking, readily absorbed. 
During that period the production of paper 
in Great Britain, due to war and postwar 
restrictions, was greatly diminished and only 
in the last year have we materially exceeded 


our prewar volume, an achievement on which 
the British paper industry is to be congratu- 
lated. It is not unreasonable to expect that 
the pattern of production and consumption 
will follow a similar line in this country to 
that taken in the United States. There is 
clearly plenty of opportunity for expansion 
in production in this country which is already 
being undertaken in a variety of directions. 


REASON FOR SHORTAGE OF PULP AND 
PAPER 


It does not seem that in the foreseeable 
future we need fear any exhaustion of the 
world’s cellulose fibre supplies. If therefore 
there is plenty of fibre, why should there be 
a shortage of pulp and paper ? The reason 
for this, in my opinion, is the size of the 
venture which is required for manufacturing. 
In both cases the financial resources required 
amount to millions and not thousands of 
pounds and such ventures are not undertaken 
lightly. A modern paper machine with all 
the ancillary equipment requires a capital 
investment of not less than, say, £24 million 
to £3 million, and a pulp mill, either for 
chemical or groundwood, also requires sub- 
stantial capital expenditure for plant. More- 
over, from the time the order is placed it is 
at least two years before it comes into 
operation. 


From a general survey it would seem that 
at the beginning of 1955 demand was still 
running beyond supply though not, perhaps, 
to the same extent as a year ago. There may 
be a slight recession in demand due to less 
favourable general trade conditions in this 
country. 


MAIN BUSINESS— DISTRIBUTION 


I emphasised in my speech last year that 
our main business was distribution. That 
being so, if my predictions as to the increased 
demand for paper are correct and if produc- 
tion increases to meet that demand we shall 
have more paper to distribute. It is much 
simpler to build warehouses than to build 
paper machines and we should have no diffi- 
culty in expanding our distribution service 
to meet the increasing supply. The conver- 
sion side of our business is developing and 
expanding. 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


Our Australian company reports a satisfac- 
tory year. We have a considerable invest- 
ment in Australia and we have faith in it. 
We occupy a leading place in the paper and 
stationery trade in that country. 


In South Africa we have shared in the 
improved trading prosperity which this coun- 
try has enjoyed, certainly internally. In 
Canada we have opened a new warchouse in 
Toronto. South America still remains a diffi- 
cult territory, due to currency and import 
restrictions, but we have been able to do a 
limited amount of trade with the Argentine. 
Our offices in Ceylon, East Africa and West 
Africa have all enjoyed a good trading year. 
In Malaya and Singapore we have maintained 
and indeed extended our hold on the market. 
But trade in that area has not been as good 
as in other parts of the world. 


THE ECONOMIST, JUNE 18, 1955 
NEW PENSION SCHEMES 


It has been a Spicer tradition to accept 
responsibility for assisting their employees in 
their old age. Up till 1942 these pensions 
were paid voluntarily at the discretion of the 
Board. In that year we introduced in the 
United Kingdom a Pension and Life Assur- 
ance Scheme. Your directors, having 
reviewed the position in the light of today’s 
conditions, decided that the 1942 Scheme 
had served its purposes and that fresh 
arrangements were necessary. New Schemes 
were introduced with effect from March 30th 
of this year. These Schemes provide Pen- 
sion and Life Assurance benefits which, in 


the opinion of your Directors, are comparable 
with those provided by companies of simiiar 
standing and thus give fair conditions of 
employment to the staff and employees and 
assists the company to meet its staffing and 


labour problems. 


CURRENT TRADING 


You will, I trust, be satisfied both with 
the results and with the prospects. Trade 
continues to be satisfactory and, indeed, in 
the first four months of the current year 
there has been a marked increase in turnover 
in nearly every section compared with the 
comparable period last year. There is, more- 
over, at present no sign of any fall in the 
price of paper. Such movements in price as 
have taken place in recent months have been 
upwards, not downwards, and this appears 
to be the trend of the immediate future. 
Unless some radical change takes place, I 
hope to have an equally good report for you 
next year. Your directors are always watch- 
ing for favourable opportunities for expan- 
sion. Up to the present the financial 
resources of the Group have been able to 
meet all developments. 


The report and accounts were adopted 


ROCK INVESTMENT 


FURTHER PROGRESS 


The thirty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Rock Investment Company, Limited 
was held on June 10th in London, Mr C. W 
Black, JP, MP, FRICS, FAI, chairman. 
presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement for the year 1954: 


During the past year we have made further 
substantial progress in the restoration of the 
fortunes of your company. We have received 
dividends on the share capital of our wholly 
owned subsidiary, the Oak Property Com- 
pany, Limited, at the rate of 5} per cent on 
the cumulative preference shares, and 23.75 
per cent on the ordinary shares, in each case 
subject to deduction of income tax at the 
standard rate. 


The upward trend in rental income has 
been fully maintained, and property and 
general revenue, after charging ground rents 
and other expenses, has risen from £26,541 
in 1953 to £37,477 in 1954. The balance 
of the profits on sales of property in Pro 
perty dealing companies has risen from 
£8,175 to £16,132, and the profit for the year 
carried down shows an increase from {17 084 
to £25,400. These figures con‘irm the 
soundness of the steps taken by your board 
in their endeavours to restore the companys 
fortunes. 


During 1954 we completed the erection of 
38 shops and upper parts, and these proper 
ties are now substantially let on long leases 
at satisfactory rentals. On January Ist last 
we were engaged upon the erection of 8 
further 43 shops and upper parts which were 
in various stages of development, and, since 
the beginning of the year, we have acquired 
further sites. The report was adopted. 
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BANK OF BRITISH WEST AFRICA 


PROFITS FIGURES APPRECIABLY HIGHER 


The sixty-first annual general meeting of 
the Bank of British West Africa, Limited, 
will be held on June 30th in London. 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, The Right Honourable 
Lord Harlech, KG, GCMG, circulated with 
the report and accounts for the year to March 
31, 1935 

The Balance Sheet total shows little change 
compared with last year but the profit figures 
are appreciably higher due to the larger 
volume of funds held during the greater part 
of the year and to the higher interest rates 
prevailing in London. The Capital is un- 
changed as the proposals for increasing it 
and for dealing with the uncalled portion, 
unanimously approved by the Extraordinary 
General Meeting held in April, were not 
effective at the date of this Balance Sheet. 


The Reserve Fund was increased to 
£1.400,000 by a transfer of £200,000 from 
Profits. After providing for the dividend 
the amount carried forward in Profit and 
Loss Account was increased to £127,690. 
Your Directors are of the opinion that the 
continued building up of Reserves is essen- 
tial in view of the expansion in the Bank’s 
engagements. 

Current, Deposit and other Accounts are 
virtually unchanged at £78,823,505. There 
has been some diminution of official funds 
held by us but this has been offset by the 
deposits of the increased number of cus- 
tomers. Liabilities on Acceptances, Con- 
firmed Credits and other Engagements on 
behalf of customers at £10,294,723 show an 
increase of £648,283. 


On the opposite side of the Balance Sheet, 
Cash at £10,304,858 is higher by some 
£4,276,076, the balance held at the Balance 
Sheet date in 1954 having been exceptionally 
low. Money at Call and Short Notice at 
{22} million shows a decrease of £3,325,000 
and Bills of Exchange, principally Treasury 
Bills, at £22,268,373 show an iricrease of 
£542,730. Our liquid position is necessarily 
high as we have to be ready to meet the 
heavy seasonal demands which are made 
upon us. Investments have been increased 
by £1,010,345 to the total of £14,837,170. 
Loans, Advances and other Accounts at 
£11,428,742 are lower by £3,001,978. 


Dividends of a total of 10 per cent have 
been paid for the year, which is equal to the 
payments made for 1954, and it is not the 
Directors’ intention to recommend any fur- 
ther dividend in respect of the accounts 
under review. The second interim dividend 
distributed in May was paid at that time 
instead of later in the year in order to sim- 
plify the carrying through of the changes in 
the Capital structure. 


LOCAL CONDITIONS 
In Nigeria and in the Gold Coast the poli- 


tical Structure has moved further towards 
"aga local autonomy. Proposals have 
a made for the extension of the franchise 
D Sier: 


| Leone and arrangements have been 
ocuced for a greater African participation 
m Government in The Gambia. It must be 
ee that these countries are passing 
oe? formative period and experiencing 

« Stresses and strains incidental to rapid 


Introdu 


development. 


rt The price of cocoa having risen to astro- 
omical figures has since been falling steadily 
ut still sells at levels highly attractive to 
Producer countries. The Marketing Boards 
and _ Government revenues have 
andsomely, the Gold Coast and 
"eerla_ have provided large funds for 


tesearch into the problems of disease and 
pests but so far there is no indication that 
larger crops can be expected. While cutting 
out of affected trees has helped to curtail the 
spread of swollen shoot, capsid and black 
pod disease have levied a heavy toll. Short 
crops have created high prices but other 
producers are being attracted into the field 
and some consumer countries, notably the 
USA, have been forced to develop the use of 
substitutes. 


The shipping strike in the United King- 
dom seriously disturbed the flow of merchan- 
dise to West Africa and hampered exports. 
The Lines have made strenuous endeavours 
to relieve the situation but much mid-season 
trade was lost and subsequent congestion of 
vessels in the ports tended to neutralise their 
efforts. 


The textile trade has been difficult. Over- 
stocking has been prevalent and the intro- 
duction of direct shipping facilities from 
Japan produced occasional bulk arrivals 
causing sOme embarrassment. Lancashire 
was one of the heavy sufferers through 
changes in the origin of supplies. Local profit 
margins were so fine that there was a further 
movement on the part of smaller traders 
towards local ‘purchasing in place of direct 
importing. 

The demand for education facilities grows 
yet more insistent. In spite of all the diffi- 
culties in providing buildings and trained 
teachers, good progress is being made, and 
the adoption of mass education schemes and 
the provision of free schools is showing very 
apparent results. 


DEMAND FOR CROPS 


West Africa has enjoyed a long period in 
which her crops have commanded high prices 
abroad. Great strides have been made in 
the provision of public works and services 
and in raising living standards while an ample 
reserve of resources has been built up which, 
carefully used, can provide buoyancy to the 
economy for years to come. Desirable as it 
may appear to be possessed of a substantial 
manufacturing capacity, these are agricultural 
lands with a population of traditional farmers, 
It is to be hoped that the current enthusiasm 
for industrialisation will not commit such 
a share of reserves as may deprive the terri- 
tories of their ability to adjust themselves 
to sudden fluctuation in the price of their 
major exports. 


Nigeria.—Our good wishes are extended 
to Sir John Macpherson on his retirement 
from the office of Governor General after 
seven years of outstanding service to Nigeria, 
and our congratulations to his successor, Sir 
James Robertson. Trade was maintained at 
a high level during the past year, resulting 
in a favourable balance of £35,300,000 on 
visible account, which is a_ considerable 
achievement. 


Gold Coast. — The major event of the 
year has been the letting of the contract for 
the construction of the new harbour at Tema. 
The work is being undertaken by two 
English contractors jointly at.a price of 
£74 million. The need for the facilities which 
the new Port will provide has become steadily 
more pressing, for the past year has brought 
many difficulties to merchants through delays 
in the landing of cargoes at ‘Takoradi and at 
Accra. 


Sierra Leone.—There has been marked 
progress in the field of local Government. 
The .Gambja.—Finances have improved 
considerably and the -prospect is definitely 
healthier than it has been for several years. 
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M. F. NORTH LIMITED 


(The North Hotels) 
A YEAR OF PROGRESS 


The forty-third annual general meeting of 
M. F. North Limited was held on June 13th 
in London, Mr C. W. Black, JP, MP (the 
Chairman), presiding. The following is an 
extract from his circulated statement : 


The year under review has been one of 
development and progress. 


Improvements have been effected at the 
Stanhope Court Hotel, Milton Court Hotel 
and Oatlands Park Hotel, Weybridge. An 
opportunity arose for the Company to acquire 
the Freehold interest in five of the properties 
in Queen’s Gate comprised in the Onslow 
Court Hotel, and also the Head Leasehold 
interest of four of the other properties com- 
prised in this Hotel. This purchase has 
provided a most suitable investment for part 
of our available cash. 


Since the beginning of the present year, the 
Company has entered into a contract to pur- 
chase a Freehold house adjoining the Sun- 
court Hotel, Lexham Gardens, and it is the 
intention as soon as possible to add this house 
to the Hotel. 


Business during 1954 showed an improve- 
ment upon the figures for the Coronation 
year 1953, and although the trend of expendi- 
ture continued in an upward direction, the 
profit on trading for the year shows a marked 
increase from {£82,947 in 1953-to £93,152 in 
1954. 


With regard to the future, the present 
indications are that the business of your 
Company’s Hotels will be satisfactorily 
maintained. 


The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend of 20 per cent for the year approved. 


LICENSES & GENERAL 
INSURANCE 


The Sixty-fifth Ordinary General Meeting 
of The Licenses & General Insurance Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on June 8th in 
London. 


Mr Victor Thomson (the Chairman), 
who presided, said: The total premium 
income provides the sum of £2,245,305 and 
with investment interest a total of £2,363,231. 


In the Life Department you will realise 
a further quiet accession, best evidenced by 
the increase in the Life Department Funds of 
£252,436. The Fire Department provides 
a profit transfer of £36,794. 


In the Motor Account it is not surprising 
to see augmented income. The additional 
income calls for increase of unexpired reserve 
of £22,779. The Marine Department again 
shows a reduced incomé, a policy which we 
do not think unwise. We have transferred 
£25,000 as additional reserve. 


Our Miscellaneous account follows a 
normal trend, combining the premiums of 
our License business, Burglary, Public Lia- 
bility, Plate Glass and other Accident risks, 
and we are enabled to transfer £68,414 to 
Profit and Loss. 


After providing for taxation, transfer to 
Superannuation Fund and other expenses, 
the Marine Transfer and providing for the 
Dividend, there is carried forward £51,038. 


Assets, which at the year end total 
£5,750,104, represent a further forward step. 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 15 per cent, less tax, making the 
equivalent of 22} per cent for the year on 
the increased capital, was approved. 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC AND 
GENERAL TRUST 


INCREASED INCOME 


The forty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Atlas Electric and General Trust, Limited, 
was held on June 15th in London, The 
Right Honourable Lord Remnant, MBE, the 
chairman, presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: Any comparison of the results of the 
year under review is affected by the changes 
which have occurred in the Trust’s Capital 
Account. 

The gross investment income of £849,535 
shows an increase of £133,144 or 184 per 
cent. Commissions, Rents and Management 
fees show a reduction of £3,970 and we can 
expect this source of income to diminish 
further in the course of the next few years. 
New issue activity during the year was con- 
siderable and commissions on “ free ” under- 
writing commitments, amounting to £6,422 
show an increase of £3,338. Our total gross 
income from all sources, at £860,486, 
increased by £132,557 or 18 per cént. 

Interest on Debenture Stock this time 
absorbs £70,260 as compared with £37,500, 
due to the issue during the year of £1,250,000 
new 4 per cent Stock. Ordinary office ex- 
penses and Directors’ Emoluments show 
only a small increase, despite the greatly in- 
creased volume of work entailed by the 
investment of new moneys and participation 
in the greater activity of stock markets 
generally. Income Tax and Profits Tax 
together absorbed £357,718, the increase of 
£40,342 being attributed to the larger gross 
income. 


DIVIDEND RECORD 


The balance of Net Revenue for the year 
is £395,936, a satisfactory increase of £56,933 
over the previous year. The directors recom- 
mend the payment of a dividend of 6} per 
cent on the £4,200,000 Ordinary Stock. It 
is worth noting that the record of the Trust, 
since the payment of dividends on the 
Ordinary Stock was resumed in 1948, is as 
follows: 1948, 2 per cent; 1949, 2} per 
cent; 1950, 3 per cent; 1951, 4 per cent; 
1952, 5 per cent ; 1953, 6 per cent ; 1954, 7 
per cent ; 1955, 9.1 per cent or 6} per cent 
on the enlarged Ordinary Capital. 

The gross income of £849,535 on invest- 
ments valued at £15,636,962 is equivalent to 
an average return of 5.43 per cent. It should 
be noted, however, that the Trust did not 
have the full benefit of the investment of the 
additional money raised during the year. 

The investments, which stand in the 
balance sheet at £10,794,196, are valued at 
£15,636,962, showing an appreciation of 45 
per cent. The percentage of appreciation 
last year was 41 per cent, but since then a 
sum of £1,175,000, part of the net surplus 
on realisations, has been transferred to 
Capital Reserve and subsequently capitalised. 


The break-up value of the Ordinary Stock 
is 44s. 6d. per £1 unit, which compares with 
48s. 4d. the previous year. It must be 
remembered, however, that the Ordinary 
Stockholders have received a free capital 
issue during the year of 40 per cent of their 
existing holdings, but for which the break-up 
value would have been 62s, 4d. per unit. 


The income for the first two months of the 
year shows a satisfactory increase over the 
previous year, and this present month of 
June will probably be equally satisfactory. 
I anticipate that this improvement will be 
maintained throughout the first half of the 
year, but the results thereafter will be in- 
fluenced by the extent to which the Govern- 
ment can overcome grave difficulties which 
beset our path as a nation. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


BARRY & STAINES 
LINOLEUM 


INCREASED PRODUCTION 


The annual general meeting of Barry & 
Staines Linoleum, Limited, will be held on 
July 7th in London, | 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the chairman, Mr T. J. 
Cavanagh: 

The past year was one of considerable 
expansion of business in the home and export 
markets. The cost of raw materials was 
generally lower, and in particular, that of 
linseed oil showed a substantial reduction 
compared with the previous year. Selling 
prices were reduced in February, 1954, in 
anticipation of these raw material costs, and 
have since remained stable. These factors, 
together with increased volume of produc- 
tion, increased operating efficiency, and last 
but most important of all the team work of 
management and employees, have combined 
to yield a satisfactory increase in trading 
profits. 


The Board is glad to recommend payment 
of a final dividend and bonus which increases 
the total distribution to 12} per cent for 
the year. 


The Board is of opinion that the time has 
come to bring the issued capital of the com- 
pany more into line with the value of the 
present assets. Accordingly a separate letter 
to Stockholders accompanies the Accounts 
explaining the Board’s proposal to apply 
£875,000 of the consolidated reserves in 
paying up in full 875,000 Ordinary Shares of 
£1 each, to be allotted in the proportion of 
one share for every £2 of Ordinary Stock 
already held. 





HALL TELEPHONE 
ACCESSORIES 


INCREASED ORDER BOOK 


The twenty-seventh annual general meet- 
ing of Hall Telephone Accessories, Limited, 
was held on June 10th, in London, Major 
the Honourable Oscar M. Guest, chairman 
and managing director, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


For the year ended December, 1954, the 
net profit amounts to £47,351. Our Admir- 
alty contracts have increased in scope, and 
now form a considerable proportion of our 
business. Your directors recommend a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent (less tax). 


Our contracts for the Admiralty are for 
high grade instrument work, and we have 
been complimented by the Ministry on the 
results so far obtained. The growth of this 
side of our business has necessitated the 
setting up of a special department to deal 
with it. 

Besides the bottle vending machines which 
we continue to manufacture for the Coca- 
Cola Corporation, we have developed new 
types of vending machines for a large range 
of commodities. 


We are continuing to receive further orders 
from the British Post Office and overseas 
administrations for the telephone coin col- 
lectors and stamp vending machines which 
we make for them. Our office machinery 
section continues active, with a good 
demand. 


_ We opened the present year with a con- 
siderably increased order book which, with 
expansion in manufacturing space, should 
lead to a growing trade turnover, 


The report was adopted. 
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WILMOT-BREEDEN 
(HOLDINGS) 


LARGE PROGRAMME OF EXPANSION 
The sixth annual general m- 


Wilmot-Breeden (Holdings) Lin... 4. 
held on June 15th in Birmingham. \\. p"." 
Breeden (chairman and joint manayin. dirac. 


tor) presiding. 


The following is an extract from } 
lated statement: 


The motor industry has con “d its 
record-breaking career, We have kep iat 
with this in terms of both sales turn er and 
physical output. = 


Outside the motor industry, the: 


CifCUe 


increase in our sales of compor ae 
domestic appliances, in particular refrivera. 
tors and washing machines ; and here again 
the present size of our plant has been the 
only limitation to output. It seems probable 


that the requirements of the motor industry 
and the domestic appliance industry wil! con- 
tinue at higher levels than we have known in 
the past, and for this reason we decided at 
the beginning of the year to embark on a 
large programme of expansion. This is esti- 
mated to be in line with the capita! invest- 
ment plans of our main customers which have 
received publicity during the last few months. 


Sales to the aircraft industry were a post- 
war record. In this field our object has been 
to take on work which requires the develop- 
ment of new production methods. Some 
components for gas turbine engines provide 
scope for this type of development. 


We were pleased to welcome Sir Harold 
Roxbee Cox to the Board. He is undertaking 
a special assignment to build up our facilities 
and personnel for research and development, 
Immediately prior to joining us, he was Chief 
Scientist to the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


The present state of the Company’s order 
book, which is 50 per cent higher than a 
year ago, may give some indication of pros- 
pects for the future. However, costs are 
likely to rise because of the National wag: 
increase for the engineering industry which 
became effective in March, 1955. Also, 
prices of raw materials are rising and sup- 
plies are becoming more difficult. 


For those engaged on production this has 
been an exceptionally difficult year. It has 
been necessary to meet unprecedented 
demands while at the same time implement- 
ing our expansion programme, with the 
movements of plant which that entails. 

I would like to make a particular point 
of expressing our appreciation of the efforts 
of every member of our organisation. 


The Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
shows a net income from al! sources of 
£801,734 (against £730,397 for the previous 
year), 

After taxation of £455,310 the amount 
available for distribution is £346,424 .gax 
£212,806 for the previous year). 


The Directors recommend a fin. vidend 
of 11 per cent (less income tax at *s. 64. in 
the £) on the ordinary shares as I - in- 

) shares 


creased by the rights issue of 840, 
of 5s. each made in November, 19>4. Th's 
will absorb £66,413 and make a ‘otal dis- 
tribution for the year of 17 per cen: on the 
ordinary shares which were in being price 
to the rights issue. 


The Consolidated Balance Sheet shows 
that current assets of £3,142,12> cxce 


current liabilities by £2,038,209, which 
an improvement of £345,656 durias ‘he yeat. 


The report was adopted. 
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GOPENG _ 
CONSOLIDATED 


previous year. 


1091 


compares with £800 per ton (metal) in the plished—with the minimum interruption in 


the winning of tin-ore—reflects great credit 


The attention of Stockholders is drawn to © all concerned in this major engineering 


the report of our General Managers, Messrs #Chievement. 


MR DONALD W. THOMAS’S REVIEW Osborne and Chappel, circulated with the 


Stockholders have been advised as follows 


Report and Accounts, where the comparative of the production of tin-ore during the first 
The Forty-second Ordinary General Meet- figures of ground treated, tin-ore recovered, six months of the current financial year: 


ing of Gopeng Consolidated, Limited, was etc., are clearly set out. 
held on June 6th at the Registered Office, ground treated was over 400,000 cubic yards 
Redruth more than during the previous year, but the 
sie tonnage of tin-ore recovered was slightly 
less_ It is pleasing to note that the working 
sided. costs were reduced from 17.04 pence per 
; ; cubic yard for 1952-53 to 12.60 pence per 
ended September 30, 1954, having been circu- cybic yard for 1953-54. 

Both thé Sanglop and Moynalpy Rubber 
Estates again showed losses, but a refund of 
Replanting Cess of £3,630 offset these losses 
and left a credit of £1,053. tion. 


Mr Donald W. Thomas (Chairman) pre- 


The Reports and Accounts for the year 


lated for the prescribed time, — taken as 
read, as was also the Chairman’s Statement, 
circulated with the Accounts, which was as 
follows 

The Accounts for the financial year ended 
September 30, 1954, show a profit of £65,211 
after payment to the Malayan Government of 
[43,771 for royalty on ore sales and provision 
of £79,336 for United Kingdom and Malayan 


3 


has been written off Capital Expenditure. 

unappropriated at September 30, 
1954, was £53,969, an increase of £600 over 
the corresponding figure of the previous year. 


balanc 


IMPROVED SECURITY POSITION 


I am glad to be able to report that the 
taxation security position has improved, although the 
Five dividends, each of 1s. per £1 Stock, precautions which are still necessary entail 
aid in respect of the year under review continued strain on those responsible for the 
absorbed £54,418, and the sum of £10,193 management of our property. 


ye th : h It is pleasing to place on record in these heteehaia iste cate ak wae oe 
After provisions for these commitments, the Annyal Statements our appreciation of the a ee es 
. 


services of our General Managers, the Resi- ps to ya ‘ae — values 
dent Manager, and the staff at the mine and ones ees 
the estates. The manner in which the devia- 


a no October/December, 1954 

2,996 piculs = 178} tons. 
January/March, 1955 ......... 

3,275 piculs = 195 tons. 


Stockholders will be interested to know 
that the International Tin Agreement has 
received the required number of Member 
Governments’ signatures, but it still requires 
ratification by some of the Governments con- 
cerned before it can be brought into opera- 


I am not prepared to venture an opinion 
as to what the result will be, or its effect on 
the mine, but, under present conditions, it 
is reported by the General Managers that the 
present improved rate of output should be 
maintained during the current year. 


In conclusion, I am happy to advise Stock- 
holders that extensive boring operations com- 
pleted during this year have confirmed scout 


The Statement of Accounts and Balance 


The average price of tin during the period tion of the Kampar Water Supply Line, to Sheet, together with the Directors’ Report, 





under review was £690 per ton (metal), which which I drew attention last year, was accom- were received and adopted. 

ANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incorporated in Canada with nV 7 AN ~ 
C Lin Liability)—DIVIDEND NOTICE.—PREFERENCE STOCK.—At a ‘ THE UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 
neeting Board of Directors held today a dividend of Two per cent on the Applications are invited for the full-time posts of RESEARCH ASSISTAN'1 .in the 
Preferen . k was declared in respect of the year 1955 gat ~y on August 2, 1955, Faculty of Economic and Social Stdies. The successful candidates will be expected 
© stock fers of record at 3.30 p.m. on June 30, 1955.—By order of the Board. to pursue research in ECONOMICS, ECONOMIC STATISTICS, GOVERNMENT, 
REDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. Montreal, June 13 1955 SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION OR SOCIAL ANTHROPOLOGY, and should be 


NANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY (incorporated in Canada with 

Limited Liability) —-DIVIDEND NOTICE.—ORDINARY CAPITAL STOCK.— 
At am f the Board of Directors held today, a dividend of seventy-five cents 
er share the Ordinary Capital Stock was declared in respect of the year 1955 
nayabl Canadian funds on August 1, 1955, to shareholders of record at 3.30 p.m. 
n Jur 5S —By order of the Board, FREDERICK BRAMLEY, Secretary. 
Montreal t 13, 1955. 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM 


FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


The ( ty of Birmingham invites applications for a Research Fellowship or 
Associatest tenable in the Faculty of Commerce and Social Science. Fellowships 
and Associateships are renewable annually and are generally held for a period of 


three years Candidates are invited to submit with their applications an outline of 
the in ation which they propose to undertake. The Faculty would be interested 
t falling within the general range of the secial sciences and in 
cularly in collaborative research on sociological aspects of population 
io, out of and within the City of Birmingham, including coloured 
ind changes due to the redevelopment of the inner housing areas. 
may be awarded a Research Associateship (salary not less than £500 
n if they have a doctoral degree or equivalent research experience. a 
cllowship (salary not less than £550 per annum). c 
itions should be made not later than June 30, 1955, to the Registrar, 
Universit f Birmingham, and should include the names of two _ referees. 

The % rsity, Birmingham, 15. G. L. BARNES, Secretary. 









EXTRUSIONS BY MARLEY 


Buyers requiring rigid and flexible tubes and sections in thermoplastic 











mat s should ask for a quotation from Marley Extrusions Limited. 
Dey Lenham, Maidstone, Kent: MHarrietsham 381. 

cu LRED ACCOUNTANT, aged 35-40 years, required for leading British 

pr m 


nal Organisation marketing well-known proprietary products. initial 
West London Head Office with a view to subsequent permanent 


administrative appointment with major North American operating group. Previous 
experience in Senior Accountancy position essential. Commencing salary not less 
than £1 per annum. Pension and profit-sharing schemes in operation.— Write, 


giving letails of age, experience and qualifications, to Box 978. 

ENT young lady required as Secretary in Patents Department at Cambridge. 
-ompetent shorthand-typist, Some knowledge of German or French great 
odging accommodation available. Write (Quoting No. 1078) stating 
: — and salary required to Personne] Manager, Fisons Pest Control 
Cambridge. 


Ty NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PORT EMPLOYERS invites applications 
for the ¢ 


NTELLI 
Must t 
advantage 
are, full 


Lid., B 


ost of General Manager at its headquarters in London. The Association 
| organisation of employers of dock labour and as such is responsibice 
relations in the Docks Industry, including national negotiations on 
— similar subjects with Trade Unions and Government Departments. The 
oo . f high responsibility and will carry a commensurate salary A 
peray Scheme is in operation. The appointment will take effect as soon 
not later than September Ist. Applications, which will be treated 
should be sent, in writing, to: The Secretary, The National Association 
ployers, 3 St. James’s Square, $.W.1, not later than June 30, 1955. 
JNDEPENI ENT MARKET RESEARCH organisation wants Research Officer.— 
tate ‘fications and salary required to Box 991 
RBiror: YOU BUY those shares, see what the Investors’ Chronicle has to say. 
It best-informed and widest-read financial weekly. Two issues free of 


‘ ind 
wages 


as po 
in confid 
f Port 


que trom 30 Grocers’ Hail Court, London, E.C.2. 
TIPPING COMPANY requires experienced woman supervisor for female staff 
Box os, 24 afloat.—Write, giving full particulars education and experience, to 
ANGI 


\GES Graduate, early thirties, with secretarial qualifications and adminis- 
experience, seeks progressive post where abilities can_ be = to employer's 
Perhaps Export Department. Also interested in Canada.—Box 9388. 


trative 
advantay 


Antlo-Ezyptian Sudan : £5.10s. 
ustralia : £8.55. (sterling) 


Canada : $21 50 
East Africa : (55s. oe 


Europe (except. Poland): £4.15s. 
Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. - 


he ag S a7 
we: aoe.” : a “6 ree Iraq: £6 
Printed in Gr 
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by St. CLEMENTS 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James's, London, 
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graduates in any of these subjects or in Modern History or Economic History. 
There are two grades: Grade Ii—salary £550 to £650 per annum; Grade Hlil—salary 
£450-£500 per annum —Applications should be sent not later than July 2, 1955, to 
the Registrar, the University, Manchester. 13. from whom further particulars and 
forms of application may be obtained. 


THE COLLEGE OF COMMERCE, BRISTOL 
SCHOOL OF MANAGEMENT STUDIES provide a full-time course, from Septem- 


ber 26, 1955-July 20, 1956, which includes a period of industrial experience. Com- 
prehensive fee £20. Detailed prospectus from Registrar 


IRON AND STEEL BOARD > 


The Board require a Senior Economist. Some experience of the stcel industry or 
statistical administration an advantage but not essential Salary according to quali- 
fications and experience. Contributory superannuation scheme 

Applications should be sent to The Secretary, [ron and Steel Board. Norfolk 
House, St. James's Square, London, S.W.1!. 


MANUFACTURERS REPRESENTATION 


Well connected engineering company undertakes negotiation and marketing assign- 
ments. Agency facilities extended suitable items for radio and electrical industry 
and distribution.-Box 993 








EXECUTIVE APPOINTMENT REQUIRED 
Young Executive, 34, with wide experience in industry and commerce, sales 
Management, marketing, administration ; background in light engineering ; com- 


mercial and technical qualifications ; secks responsible position British, fuent 
French and German, travelled and well connected —Box 989 


HE HOME OFFICE invite applications from men between the ages of 40 and 66 

for temporary posts of Regional Civil Defence Officer at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Leeds, Nottingham, Cambridge, Reading, Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester and Twn- 
bridge Wells: also a Civil Defence Officer for Wales at Cardiff. Successful candidates 
will be the senior regional representatives of the Civil Defence Department of the 
Home Office. Duties will cover the co-ordination of all civil défence activities within 
Regions, including the planning of training exercises: liaison with Army Commands 
and the planning of combined exercises between units of the Armed Forces and 
local divisions of the Civil Defence Corps. Salary £2,000 per annum (London rate, 
subject to provincial deduction according to location). 

Applications, stating age, qualifications and experience. to the Establishment Officer, 
Home Office, Whitehall, S.W.1. by not later than June W, 1955. No testimonials 
should be sent and only candidates selected for interview will be notified. 

ATIONAL COAL BOARD are about to establish a residential Staff College for 

the industry, and invite applications for the post of Director of Studies. who 
will be deputy to the Principal. Responsibilities will include the organisation and 
running of senior management courses. Experience of industrial management and 
of modern methods of management training is desirable. 

The salary will be within the range £2,000—£2,500; the post is pensionabiec The 
successful applicant will be required to take up duty by October Ist. 

Write, giving particulars of age. education. qualifications and experience (with 
dates) to National Coal Board, Establishments (Personnel), Hobart House, Grosvenor 
Place, London, S.W.1, marking envelope $S/5. Original testimonials should NOT 
be forwarded. Closing date July 6. 1955. 

CONOMIST, 30, Ist Class Hons. 5 yrs. commercial/industrial experience Proven 

ability to reduce industrial costs. Wishes to undertake reduction of manufacturing/ 
administrative costs in mediam sized firm Position of direct responsibility to 
Managing Director required.——-Box 975. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION Sek, 

For Examinations—BSc(Econ) LLB and other external London University Degrees ; 
Law Society; Bar; Accountancy: Banking; Secretarial: Civil Service; Commercial; 
General Certificate of Education, etc. Also many non-examination courses in bu 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning examination (if 
any) or subjects in which interested, to the Secretary (G 9/2). 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 
or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C4. 





The Economist : Annual Air Subscription Rates 


israel : £6 Pakistan : £6 

japan: £9 Rhodesia (N. & S): £5.i0s. 
Malaya: £6.15s. S. America and W Indies : £7.15s. 
New Zealand : £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa : €5.10s 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5.5s. U.S.A. $21.50 or €7.14s- 


Tus Economist Newsparsr, Lrp., 
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